LITERARY PANORAMA 
For AUGUST, 1813. 


NATIONAL 
AND 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


CURATES’ BILL.* 


Rexicion is a subject of infinite 
moment, ‘The institutions nevessary to 
its sdpport parake of its imporiauce 
and ouglit to be considered with a Kind ef 
sacred soleinnity, proper to themselves, 
Whatever has the gird of Religion lias a 
tide tu deference ; and only when it has 
been discovered to be nothing more than 
gre is it a proper subject of censure. 

e say of censure 3 for We do not think 
what claims to be religious; is a proper 
subject of ridicule, of sarcasm, or sneer. 
Neither of these is argument; and on 
matiers connected with religion to arga- 
ment alone is any real atiention due, 
orcan any real force bé allowed. Ap- 
Pprardnces may b+ deceptive: urider a 
very uncouth exterior, may reside a de- 
Votidnal spirit; much to be edvied: under 
a threadba’e coat, or a tusty cassock, may 
flouris rio t ornamental picty ; — and 
who would chusé, after taking time for 
Féflection, to risqué offending this piety, 
by shéef, of sartasin, of ridicule, on ex- 
ternal appearances, which form no part 
of the real min, which are laid aside 
once at léast, in the course of every day, 
and will soon be laid aside for éver, in- 
finitely to the advantage of the wearer? 

We carry this princip'e further: ridicule 
is no proper Weapon with which to combat 
érror, The Jew, the Mahométan, the 


* In the fourth yolume of the Lrrerary 
PANORAMA, page 2UQ, is inseried enfive Mr. 
Perceval’s letter to Dr. Mansel, on the sub- 
ject of énlarging the salaries of Sitpendiary 
Curaies. ‘To the reasonings of that states- 
tian, which certainly have lost nothing of 
their forée sineé his death, we cannot 
add. ‘Fhe present article, therefore, en- 
deavours to take another view of the matter, 
and to avoid touching on topics al:eady treated 
by Mr. P. whose letter we totreat our readers 
** to read as part of our speech.” 


Vor, XIV, [ Lit. Pan, dugust 1813.] 


Hindoo, who yields his religion to ridi- 
cule, is a fool. IF rational argaments 
fail to convince him, we can only lament 
the blindness of his understanding ; but 
his constaicy gives us no title to pour 
derision on what he esteems sacréd. 
W encé is our authority, who gave it us? 
Whence onr superiority, can we produce 
the patent for it? It were much greater 
demonstration of our wisdom to resolve 
on improviig to the utmost what advan- 
tages we conceive distingtiish us, and 
to exhibit in our superiority Of conduct, 
the alleged superiority of principle by 
which that conduct is animated, and on 
which it depends. 

That charity which emanates from the 
Great Father of all, resembles him in 
whom it originates. It teaches no man to 
insult his neighbour, but rather to suecour 
him with condescension ; it inclines him 
to protect so far as he may, the decorunt 
due to religious services among oth-rs; it 
sympathises with their afflictions, alle- 
viates their distresses, and willingly 
stretches forth a helping hand to their 
relief, 

This is petfettly con-istent with pe- 
culisrly good wishes for the prosperity of 
that division of the Church universal, iff 
which our lot is cast. Though we witl 
not disparage the pitty of a Jew, we 
may be allowed to enjoy more exquisité 
delight in that of a Christian : though wé 
should think Otifselves crinsinal to violate 
the conscieace or the worship of a Cas 
tholic, yet our more affectionate sympathy 
a'tends thost of a Protestant ; though we 
wish well to Protestant Churches abroad; 
we may, we must, feel giedter interest 
in the proper conduct and real prosperity 
of that which marks aod distinguishes our 
pative land. 

The real prosperity of the Church de- 
pends, in no tifing degree, on the cha- 
racter and demeavour of Churchmea. Fo 
vain are teachings unsupported by ex~- 
amples. Precept counteracted by practice 
is much worse than an absolute nulli:y; 
for such is the state of mankind, that the 
worser practice will be preferred tor 
adoption much more readily than the 
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betier precept. It follows, a fortiori, that 
whoever is charged with the reformation 
of manners, stands in need of every as- 
sistance which can enable him to dis- 
charge the duties of his station with 
advantage to the public, and satisfaction 
to himself. , 


These two effects ought never to be dis- 


joined: the mere hireiing who proposes 
exclusively satisfaction to himself, may 
possibly make his way in the world, bat 
he contributes nothing to the prosperity 
of.the Church: he dilapidates : he ruins. 
Mankind are not so blind as to mistake 
the action of pulling down for that of 
building up; and if the priest himself 
pull down, who among the laity shall 
think of building up? Are such cor- 
rigible ?—Not by any power that we are 
conscious of possessing. 

The man who discharges the duties of 
his station, then, with a conscientious re- 
ference to the advantage of the public, 
is he whom we wish at the present ino- 
ment to consider, and so far as our humble 
abilities allow, toserve. The Jegi-lature 
has been for a number of years convinced 
of the necessity for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the inferior clergy. The in- 
come of the poorer Jivings they have en- 
deavoured to augment, They. have 
patronized plans for the gradual increase 
of such incomes as ate not sufficient to 
afford bread to an incumbent. They 
now direct their attention to the conditrou 
of those who having no fixed living, la- 
bovr under the direction, and under the 
power of others. 

Education at college is usually sup- 


posed qualification sufficient for a station | 
in the church: but the fact is otherwise, | 


It is an indispensable preliminary ; but it 
conveys no knowledge of the haman 
heart,— without which, how. shall he who 
attempts to amend that heart make any 
impression upon it? Neither does it con- 
vey any notion of the genersl state of in- 
formation or learning among us ; without 
which, how shali a clergyman suitably 


address the public ? Neither does it afford | 
practical instructions on questions, some | 
or other of which, are always afloat, in 


astate of agitation, for the time being. 
In Queen's Elizabeth's days, it might be 
sufficient recommendation of a priest that 
he could calculate his tythes, and read 
his breviary. It is not so in the nineteenth 
century. Then tew could read—now, 


who cannot read? then very few could 
write; now, who cannot write? then 
few of the laity troubled themselves about 
doctrinal questions, or examined the 
Scriptures, (they were but emerging from 
the shadow of death), now there are 
thousands and tens of thousands who 
have sufficient knowledge to enquire for 
themselves into the meaning of Scripture 
genefally, and into the purport of par- 
ticularly important passages, accurately, 
At that time the treatises on religious 
subjects within reach of the public were 
very few; the sermons published, were 
very few; the commentators and inter- 
preters of Scripture, very few. Now, 
it is impossible to calculate the quantity 
of comments and interpretations thrown 
among the public, in various shapes :— 
Bibles with notes — works of eminent 
divines — theological miscellanies, of a 
thousand different descriptions. The ge- 
neral effect of these, whether regarded 
or not, increaves the difficulties, perhaps 
a hundred fold encreases them, of a clergy- 
man’s situation, Is any question started ? 
— Here's a printed treatise on the very 
subject : or, a sermon by Dr. Such-an-one, 
Must the clergyman sit silent and blush, 
while the appeal remains unanswered, 
and therefore passes for unanswerable ? 
In fact. if the learning of the public be 
incaleulably increased, while that of the 
clergy is statiovary, the Church is losing 
ground, comparatively ;—tbe sure prelude 
to its losing ground substantially, And 
this is unquestionably the case among that 
class of society, the respectability of 
whose situations in life, allows them time 
and opportunity for reflection. 

Is itsaid, ‘* the Church suffers more at 
prescut from the inroads of a description 
of persons who are strangers to learning” ? 
We doubt this. ‘* They cannot so much 
as read.” Denied; with extremely rare 
exceptions, They can avail themselves, 
and do avail themselves, of such helps as 
their opportunities allow them to procure, 
‘That their learning is vot their own, is 
granted ; but it is not the less to the pur- 
pose because borrowed, But these persons 
have at least, a wonderful practical know- 
ledge of the human heart. —They address 
themselves to the public, not distantly, 


not coldly, not reservediy, but frankly, 


closely, powerfully.—They discover a 
man to himself.—They turn him, as it 


were, inside out : and then—where is the 
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wonder that he should conceive an im- 
moveable attachment in return; and di- 
rect his regard in the way most favourable 
to their peculiarities and pursuits? 

It is impossible to speak generally on 
the subject of such questions, as may, and 
do, and will, agitate the public mind: — 
questions of a religious nature, or depend- 
ing on principles connected, more or less 
with religion, Jt is enough to say that 
some acquaintance with the state of the 
religious world as to its immediate sen- 
timents, feelings, and expectations is de- 
sirable: in some cases it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Again we advert to the days of Eliza- 
beth. If a moderate stock of learning 
might suttice in those days, so might a 
moderate share of pecuniary wealih, But 
so it is, that whi'e the learning of the 
public has been increasing, the value of 
money, as income, has been decreasing. 
Jt is more than ever necessary that a 
clergyman should study—but the mesns 
of studying are beyond his reach. He 
should be gradually improving bis mind, 
maturing his talents, furnishing his stores, 
before the moment comes in which he 
must use them: but here he fails. Can 
any thing awaken the consideration of 
the public to his situation ? It deserves at 
least investigation: and the attempt, 
whatever be its fate, is honourable. 

On the present occasion we confine 
ourselves to the consideration of those be- 
nefits conferred on a clergyman, which 
return in another shape, to the advantage 
of those who confer them. The language 
has no term to express the character of 
that man—is there such an one ? who 
desires to see an ecclesiastic sunk io 
squalid poverty? but there may be, and 
in fact there are, mony who unawaredly 
inflict’ poverty, by misapprcheasion— 
by erroneous estimate. 

The necessaries for a clergyman, are 

1. The decencies of life, house, food, 
clothing, furniture ;—comforts. 

2. The charities in which he should 


assist, without diminishing the supplies 


of his family. 


%. The benevolences which he might 
bestow on others extra his immediate 
cure,—to the credit of his constituerts. 

4. Education of his children : his sons 
liberally ; his daughters reputably. 

5. Means of study ; by which he may 
know the sentimenis of wise and good 


men, on subjects interesting to individuals 
and society ; and acquire some acquain- 
tance with passing events in the church’ 
and the world. 

On the first head, we merely say— 
How disgraceful is it to any parish, that 
their teacher has no house into which his 
people may safely enter !—no clothing 
which justifies his appearance among de- 
cent society! &c. &e. 

On the second head; in the charities 
which are distributed by a iinister ‘in 
his own parish: he is but his people's al- 
moner; he does that of correct and 
adequate knowledge, with the best means 
of judging, which overseers, &c. do, 
undermuch less favourable circumstances. 

On the third; we ask, Whether it is not 
disreputable in any parish to manifest 
total insensibility to the concerns of 
others? to pay no attention to wise and 
excellent plans for public benefit? To 
shut their ears, and harden their hearts ? 
&e, 

To the fourth, we say, Nothing is or can 
be more conducive to the public welfare, . 
than to obtain the greatest number possible 
of well instructed young persons, of de- 
corons demeanour and manners, What 
more pleasing in society ? Where are these 
found ia so many instances as in clergy- 
men’s families ? Who are more exemplary 
to the youth of the neighbourhood, gene- 
rally spesking, and what class of society 
has furnished more active officers, &c. to 
our national strength ? or greater acces= 
sions to our national reputation ? 

At first sight, it may be thought that 
the books studied by a clergymau are of 
no importance to his parish ; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will dissipate this delu- 
sion. No young man comes quae 
lified from college. If through poverty 
he isnot able to complete his education 
by additional reading, if he spends the 
prime of bis days in wishing for the means 
of acquiting knowledge without possess- 
ing the power, how can he distribute to 
his people that which he has not acquired ? 
Obtiged to sit down in ignorance himself, 
how can he banish ignorance from others ? 
His instructions may be thought dull, 
dry, heavy, inapplical/-—what resources 
has Le for invigoratiog them? whence can 
he procure the means of re-earch ? how 
maintain a variety? how excite atten- 
tion? how keep hold of the affections ?- 
If he siudics the human mind in the 
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world at large, he hazards his charac- 
ter and his peace. ‘The next best school 
is the library ; if this be depied—suc- 

ss will attend those who in this are 
his superiors, in talents and mind are his 
equals, although in many qualifications 
they are confessedly his inferiors. 

We say then, and we repeat it with 
increased conviction, that whatever so- 
ciety deprives its public officer—its eccle- 
siastical instructor, of the means of ful- 
fijling his office through its own parsimo- 
ny—stinginess, that society does itself the 
greatest of injuries. “ There is, that 
withholdeth more than is meet; but it 
tendeth to poverty.” The clouds must 
first imbibe the vapour, which they shed 
in fructifying showers on the earih. If 
the earth refuse this vapour—if the sea 
tevaciously “ hold its own;” the hea- 
vgns oyer head become iron ; the ground 
begeath becomes brass. Farewell the 
hope of. fertility; the joys of harvest, 
farewell ! 

We turn now with the whole strength 
of qur appeal to the feelings, and the 
judgment of the clergy themselves. — 

at shall we say to those among 
the sacred profession who know the 
importance of these things, and many 
more, on which we cannot touch, who 
have it in their power to allow fair and 

nest salaries to their assistants, aod yet, 
deny them? Shall we urge the account 
they will have to give, when they, as stew- 
ards must render up the accounts of their 
stewardship ? Shall we enquire how far 
their sense of equity is defunct, or at 
least, torpid ?, They dave had these with a 
thousand other arguments urged on them 
in explicit terms, without effect ;—they 
must now take the consequence of their 
obduracy. ‘[hey will, see the sources of 
their wealth dried, up, slowly, but cer- 
tainly ; and, will, awake when too late to 

set the real exigencies of their (and the 
church's) situation, As “ churchmen’s 
contention is the devil’s harvest,” so 
chorchmen’s indolence, indifference, in- 
sensibility, and ignorance, are the greatest 
patrons in support of sectarianism. No 
igdividual subscribes so much to the con- 
venticle as the —— parish priest, 

That our arguments refer to the honest, 
fgithl, conscientious discharge of clerical 

ipties, we have stated expressly. We plead 
not for the gay, the profane, the indif- 
ferent, the inconsiderate, the lazy, or the 


stupid ; much less for the headstrong, the 
hypocritical, or the immoral. We leave 
them to thejr fate, and to their sentence, 
too;—merely adding as the judge adds, 
when he pronounces the final determing- 
tion of the law, “ May the Lord haye 
mercy on your Souls!” 

From what we have seen of life, we 
are led to draw a strong argument in favog 
of the reality of that conviction which. 
lies at the foundation of real religion. 
That man—that class of men, which 
abjaces the favours of fortune, which 
embraces the difficulties and hardships of 
life, which scruples neither toil nor 
trouble, neither suffering nor shame, 
which welcomes penury and privation, 
which accepts with cheerfulness, “ the 
bread of affliction, and the water of 
affliction,” must have motives the very 
reverse of hypocrisy and pretence. Let the 
scorner well weigh this fact: no where 


are the generality of Christian ministers 


objects of envy, on a worldly account, 
Here and there in the great lottery of oc- 
cupation, this or that man, may be well 
off, ;—but taken as a whole, what pro-, 
fession is less adequately paid? And this 
always has been the vase : what then in- 
duces a Christian minister to persevere ?. 
what binds him to the service of the altar ? 
In one sense he knows he, might do better, 
in another he feels he cannot. 

We say this is the case generally: it 
was our design to have introduced into 
this article proofs obtained from a far 
country: the calculation is so close as to 
shew that the incumbent reccives to sup- 
port himself, his wife, and children sevea- 
pence per day each. He must feed. them, 
clothe them, lodge them, &c. &c. on 
seven-pence per day, each! We have seen 
letters from various parts of our own. 
island stating salaries of £16, £20, £265, 
£30 per annum, for a family. Animal, 
food they did not eat: a plot of garden, 
ground furnished cucunpers : abenevolent 
baker furnished bread: and, these, with 


salt, had been their food during the sum-, 


mer months !— We could say much 
more ;—but the subject is, too. painfu), 


The legislature has wisely and honour- 
ably taken this matter into consideration, 
We.never allow, ours-lves to canvass the, 
enactments of an Act of Parliament. Itis 
enough, therefore, for us to say, that the, 
plan adopted. appears. to. combine an.¢s« 
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timate of the income of the living, with its 
population., This seems to be its pringjpal 
feature. Whether this,will prove effec- 
tual, we refer to time, But partly by way 
of gratifyjng curiosity, and parily in hopes 
it may afford some useful hint, we give 
a place to Dr. Durell’s estimate,of the 
contributions paid under the Jewish Theo- 
cracy in support of Church and State. 
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Is it-impossible to revert to calculations 
and moduses professedly jure divind ? 
The following scheme shews at oné 
view thé proportions of income paid 
a landholder, who was generally, it ig 
presumed the proprietor, also ; — what 
Other modes of tenure were in use, and 
how they contributed, is but little under- 
stood. 


I. For the National Treasury. 11. For Sacrifices. 


VALUE 
per ann. 


LAND, |, [st TENTH. 


ot 3d. FIRST- 


TENTH. FRUITS, TOR 


Pasture. £ 100, 


Paid a 10th. 


£ Ss. 
25 0. @ 


Shekels, 


Underwood. —a loth, |. 
Timber, — 0 


OataTtions at the thrce solemn. festivels (generally a beast 

or a fowl) may be valued at 10 Shekels t—. 
N. B. Redemptian-morey, Poll-Tax, and Fees for any.. 

legal Pollutations, (as some of them were never paid by 

many individuals, or perhaps paid but once in their lives), 

if, they have here a place, cannot be rated at more that 4 


III. For the Tribe of ‘Levi. 


Corn. | 100. 


| — a 10th. |- a 10th.* | a 50th. 


Fruit | 50. | — dloth a tothe a Goth, 


to the whole as ft to 150 


The Portion of Pastures about the Levitical Cities, being 


Offerings (whether !:loody or bloodless Sacrifices) weie no 


N. B. The Portion which the Priests received for Peace ' 
additional Expence to the Offerer. d 


The whole on £300 per annum (besides personal Setvite in War ........... 
OF per eee 


OF 18 
dt 6 IF 


N. B: If there was a greater proportion of cogn or pasture lands in any one estate, the 
ag prope pagar y ate, 


onus would be greater than here stated, yet the estate would be core valuable 10 the owner, 
_ as the payments were directly iu proportion to the produce of the land, 


© « Phetenth this matked (called second or third), were in reality one aud the same (see. 
Deut. xiv. 23, 28, anid’29), and they were t be spent in hospitality and charity... If, theres , 


fore, you subtract two of thém fromthe portion of Levi,. that tribe will have received about 
oie fiftéeath part of the whole, or £6'12s. net per cent, But, as the first frulis of 
and fruit belonged'te thé priest, deduct | and and afterwards from the first tenth take , 
(to which also they ‘had a right), aud it will appear that the clear’ yearly, 
rveriue of the"pfiests' was £1 15s. per cents that of the Levites, £8 17s. 1d. per 
which are proportionate to their respective of efties, aad perhaps also to 
respective share of sacrifices, ahd of second or 
B3 
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«* Let it be observed, that that which is 
usnalled the LORD'S Part in Scripture, was 
really appropriate! by him to three different 
purposes ; part to the national treasury, part 
to sfaled sacrifives, aud the other part to the 
Priests and Leviirs. By the foregoing esti- 
mate, it will appear that the estates in’ the 
Holy Land, so far from being all set at a 
rack-rent for the aggrandizement of the 
hierarchy, were as clear fram burdens and 
Ini posiiions as any esiates can well be in the 
freesi and hes: policied forms of government ; 
that the tribe of Levt, ail things considered, 
did wot receive a thirteenth, nor the priest- 
hood (strictly so called) a fiftieth part of the 
whole, 

«© Let us suppose an estate of £300 per 
annnin value of our money, and which con- 
sisted, as was usutl in the land of Canaan, 
of soils, the produce of which was different ; 
one third pastures, for instance ; one third 
corn-land ; one sixth producing wood, partly 
unserwood, partly timber; and the remain- 
ing sixth being frnii grounds; then the onus 
on the Iindho'der will be as stated, being 
the WHOLE (iat was paid by him for ReELt- 
G1ous and CIVIL purposes.” 

We suspect that it would be no bad 
policy on this subject, to enquire by what 
means other communities. maivtain their 
elerical respectability. The charch of Eng- 
land is not the oniy national church. It dif- 
fers indeed from the Papacy, by admitting 
the marriage of priests, and with it the ex- 
pe*tation, or certainty of a family, Catho- 
lic priests are wedded to the church ; their 
temporalities, as well as spiritualities, 
center inthe church, She is at once their 
mother and their heiress. The Greek 
church is under the authority of despotic 
powers, subjugated with its constituents 
to a foreign yoke,—a yoke of foreigners 
professing another and opposite religion : 
the crescent triumphs over the cross. But 
there are churches commensurate with 
kinzdoms, elsewhere, How are the 
clergy paid in Prussia ? how in Denmark? 
It was formerly the fashion fer our young 
men of expectations to. travel over the 
continent: have they never met with a 
mode by which the clergy was at the 
same time comfortably provided for, yet 
effectually induced to discharge the duties 
of their office with chearfulness and ala- 
crity? What was that mode ? 

It is true that an agricultural people 
are essentially different in circumstances 
from a commercial people: the value of 
their resources is fixed; or, at least, is 
mirh more steady. They experience no 

sudden transition, or violent fluctuation ; 
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as is of frequent occurrence where every 
thing is reduced to money value, and 
where extensive, and in reality wonder- 
ful, mercantile transactions are every day 
affecting the mass of a nation’s wealth. 
Hence we see allowances established 
centuries ago in England, on a liberal al- 
lowance of money, valued at the time, 
now dwindled to absolute poverty. On 
the other hand, where lands have been at- 
tached to certain institutions the value of 
their product has maintained itself, in 
full proportion to the increased monies of 
the nation ; their corn or other crops are 
as desirable as ever; and by this they sup- 
port that relative importance ; which was 
the intention of the original donor. Their 
sufficiency is the same as ever it was. 


Sarther Support and Maintenance of 

Stipendiary (urates. 

Incumbent non-resident neglecting to ap- 
point curate (for the period of six mouths after 
the passing of this Act, or after his induce 
tion or appointment, or afer the death or 
removal of a former enrate), to be licensed by 
the bishop, or who shall, for the period of 
three months after the death or resignation of 
any curate, neglect to notify to thé bishop 
such adr’ or resignation, shall forfeit and 
lose all the benefit of any dispensation or ex. 
emption. from residence, or license for non- 
residence, and be subject to penalties for nons 
residence + and in every case in which no 
enrate shall be nominated to the bishop, the 
hishop is hereby authorised to appoint and 
license a proper curate, with such salary as is 
by this Act directed. 

Bishops shall appoint salary to curate so 
licensed ; and in case of wilful neglect or re- 
fusal 10 pay such stipend, or salary, or 
allowance or the arrears thereof, the bishop 
shall be and is hereby empowered to sequester 
the profits of the benefice, until payment 
thereof ; and no such license shall be valid, 
unless it shall contain and specify the amount 
of the stipen:!, to be paid to the curate. 

Curate may be directed to reside in Parsons 
age house in case of nou-residence of incum- 
bent for four months in each year. If the 
curate is permitted by the bishop to reside out 
of the parish, the grounds upou which the 
curate is so permitted shall be specified in. the 
licence : and the distance of the residence of 
such curate shall not exceed five statute miles, 
except in cases of necessity to be approved by 
the bishop and specified in the License. 

- The bishop shall have power at any time, 
by writing under his-hand and seal, to direct 
the curate to deliver up the said Parsonage 
House ; and in case he shail refuse to do so, 
he shal! lose to the rector all his stipend they 
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unpaid, or shall thereafter become due, and 
aiso the sum of fifty pounds. 

Rector or vicar shall not dispossess curate of 
house, withont order of bishop, who may 
sequester profits of living until possession be 
given. If any curate siall refuse to give up 
possession, the rector may apply to any justice 
of the peace for a warrant, for the taking 
possession thereof ; and possession may there- 
upon be taken at any time in the day time, 
by entering the same by force if necessary, 
by ejectment or otherwise. 

Licences and revocations to be filed in the 
registry of the diocese within one month ; 
and deposited in the parish chest, except in 
certain cases, for neglect, to forfeit 51. 

Salary shall in no case be Jess than 80). 
per annum, or than the annual value of 
the benefice, if the said value shall not 
amount toeighty pounds per annum ; not be 
less than one hundred pounds per annum, or 
than the whole, if the value shall not amount 
to one hundred pounds per anoum, in any 
parish or place where the population, accord. 
Ing to the returns then last made in pursuance 
of any Act of Parliament, shall amount to 
or excced three hundred persons; not be less 
than one hundred and tweoty pounds per 
anoum, or the whole value, if not one 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum in 
any parish or place where the population shall 
appear as aforesdid to amount to or exceed five 
hundred persons; and such salary shall not 
be less than one hundred and filiy pounds 
per annum, or than the whole value if not 
one hundred and fry pounds per annum in 
any parish or place where the population shal] 
appear as aforesaid to amount to or exceed 
Ove thousand persons: annual valoe under 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 
shall be estimated from the returns made by 
the bishops to the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

When the curate of any parish is licenced 
to serve as curate of any adjoining parish, 
the bishop shall appoint a salary less by a suin 
not exceeding thirty pounds per annum, the 
salary required by this Act, for serving each 
of.the said churches; no salary shall be less 
than fifiv pounds per annum, or than the 
whole value of the benefice; no incumbent 
shall be licensed to serve any church, distant 
more than five miles from any church already 
setved by him, except in cases of necessity, 
specified in the licence. 

Smaller salaries may be allowed to Curates 
in cases of special and peculiar cireamstances 
of great hardship and inconvenience, provided 
that such special reasons shall be entered fully 
and at large, in a separate book, to be kept 
for that purpose, and to be deposited in the 
registry of the diocese ; which book shall not 
be open to inspection, unless with the leave 
of the bishop orfrom proper authority. 

The bishop to allow rector to deduct from 
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curates salary ior money actually laid out in 
repairs to a limited amount; bat not in any- 
year more than one-fourth part of the salary 
allotted to the curate. 

Curate to pay taxes of parsonage-house. In 
certain cases where the benefice exceeds 4001. 
an allowance may be made to curate of 1001. 
per annum, &c. notwithstanding the popu- 
lation of such parish or place may not appear 
to amount to three hundred persons; where 
the population exceeds five hundred persons, 
the bishop may assign to the curate any larger 
stipend not exceeding fifty pounds addi- 
tional. 

Not to empower bishops to assign to the 
curates of persous holding their benefices be- 
fore the passing of this Act, or of certain 
other persons, any greater stipend than was 
before allowed. 

Agreements contrary to this and the recited 
Act 36 G. 3. e. 83. void. 

No licence to be granted to serve more than 
two churches in one day, except when neces- 
sary, from circumstances, or the local situas 
tions of the churches; such three churches 
not being distant from each other more than, 
four measured miles; and the residence of 
such curate, so placed, that it shall not be 
necessary for him to travel more than fifieen 
miles in one day for the performance of the 
duties. 

A curate, serving in different places in the 
absence of the incumbent interchangeably, 
shall not receive more than the anual salary. 

Incumbent. applying for licence for non- 
residence shall state, in his application, what 
salary he proposes to give to nis curate. Such’ 
applications and specifications shall be kept 
and filed by the registrar of the diocese, in a 
seporate book, and preserved from public ins 
spection, 

Satement of particulars necessary to be 

given by persons applying for licence: no 
licence to be given ull all particulars be 
complied with. 
«. Aci to extend to Lenefices exempt as well 
as not exempt, and to all peculiars; church- 
wardens, from time to time, ay make com- 
plaint to the bishop of non-residence in the 
incumbent, and of the want of due provision 
in the cure. : 

Where any benefice shall be locally situate 
between the limits of two or more dioceses, or 
any of them, the archbishop cr bishop to the 
cathedral church, of whose province of diocese 
the parish church thereof shall be nearest in 
local situation, shall exercise all the aus 
thorities. 

Commission to administer oaths, shall not 
be subject to stamp duties. 

Powers of archbishops and bishops may be 
exercised. 

Act not to affect powers of bishops Act 
not to affect the due celebration of divine sete 
vices» Not to extend to Ireland, 
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Junius: including Letters by the same 
Writer, uuder other Signatures, (now first 
collected). ‘To which are added, his Con- 
fidential Correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, 
and hia Private Letters addressed to Mr. 
H. S. Woodfall. With a Preliminary 
Essay, Notes, Fac-similes, &c. In 3 vols. 
London. Riringtous, 1812. 


Tue letters of Junius, at their first 
appearance in, the Public Advertiser, made 
no slight impression on the public mind 
They were ushered into notoriety under 
circumstances uncommonly favourable. 
They were at once personal, political, 
and pointed. They were well written. 

d were cried up with all the strength of 
that party whose interests they were in- 
tended to promote, They goaded those 
in high stations. They disclosed some 
truths ; they established some principles ; 
and under the authority of these they as- 
siimed an imposing air, as if all they 
asserted must be carrect beyond contro- 
versy; and nothing less than infallible. 
Tiere is, asense in which it may be said 
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rity against their predominant vices. They © 
become willing victims, and are led, but 
too openly, in triumph, to their per- 
sonal disgrace, and to the public detriment. 
Their equals in guilt,—perhaps more than 
equally guiliy, form comparisons. highly 
favourable to themselves. Those intensely ~ 
hardened against compunction, spare no’ 
reproach which, by possibility, may 
mortify their less insensible antagonists, 
They hunt after every transgression ; 
they magnify every peccadillo into @ 
crime of monstrous magnitude: they. 
attach the most perverse iwterpretation, 
to every incident capable of ambiguity ; 
they endeavour to depreciate whatever 
has any character of good ; and when they 
cannot find instances of error and depra~ 
vity, to serve a turn, they make them.’ 
But, there was no nced to make in- 
stances of absurdity and folly, of error and, 
depravity ia the administration attacked 
by Juvius. When the principal officer, 
the Lord Treasurer, was absorbed in the, 
noble art of jockeyship; and studied the 
slang of his grooms and-the properties of: 
his cacers at Newmarket, rather than the 
controul of the public expences at 


they answered their purpose, as that pur- | Whitehall: when he devoted. himself 
pose. was the agitation of the public; | avowedly to the company of a prostitute, 


while in another sense they failed of their 
purpose, as that was the writing oué their 
opponents, and writing in their sup- 
rters. 

There is no good without its evil: even 


Liberty, itself, the mast precious of bless-. 


ings, is degraded by thai scope which it 
allows to faction aud intrigue We must 
not be understood to admit that despotism 
excludes faction, We well know the 


contrary. ‘The most despotic courts are. 


gfien, very often, scenes of the most 
violent and even, bloody struggles. for 


power, But, we say, that. while man is 


ashe is, no such thing as pure.blessing is 
kpown to him. The best is. mingled with 
evils, which spread themselves in sufferings 


morte or less grievous, as times and circum-. 


stances affect their influence, Liberty is 
not to blame; but suey 


failings of the great. Surrounded by 


temptations on all sides, seduced from, 


without by every art, enhanced by 
solicitation in every form; and betrayed 
from within by the violence of passions 
habitually, uncontroulled, they find their 
best resolu'ions no protection, and their 
most vigorous determinations no secu- 


the faults and | 


| 


and discussed with her the arcana impgrii, 
what should have been secret as death. to, 
all but his fellow ministers; when he had . 
so little regard to decency as to gallant:his. 
mistress im the sacred presence of royalty, 
what prosperity could:be expected 
his councils in bebalf of the nation, what’ 
wisdom, what foresight, what dexterity, 


| what felicity of conception, of plan, of > 


execution ? In vain shall hirelings off 
the abilities of such a man, asa statesman. - 
In vain shall the sbarper, who passes. his. 
days. and nights at the gaming table, be 
blazoned forth as of wonderful endow-. 
ments. Jn vain shall his capacity be ex- 
tolled, and again extolled, who exhibits 
no prudence in his personal conduct, who, 
abandons all thought of his own affairs. 
In him who ruins himself, we can see no, 
earnest of confidence to save the nation. 
Yet the nation really stood. in great need 
of saving counsels, Just emerged froma,” 
long and widely extended war; not. rex 
covered from the derangement of’ her, 
finances, unavo dib'y consequent on such 
a war, envied by, formidable rivals who 
smarted under hér prowess and indulged 


their malignity in anticipating better. suce 
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cess on the next opportunity ; rivals who 
were plotting to produce that opportunity, 
and endeavouring to propitiate the fickle 
Fortupe ;—and, worst of all, 
fostering into..power to do her injury 
those who should have been her cont 
dence and sup vort.— Did not such a nation, 
demand the most prudent, the most con- 
siderate, the most sayacions advisers ?. Ve 
talents of aCecil, a burleigh, a Walsing- 
ham, had been nothing more than com, 
petent, to the task of guiding the state. in 
times so perilous. What then were those 
of the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Lord Sandwich, Lord Weymouth, 
Lord Barrington, &c. &c. ? 

Beneath the seeming prosperity at- 
tendant. on the peace of 1703, lurked a 
spirit of contention which at leng'b burst 
into opea clamour. It was well known 
that the Americans intended to. be inde- 
pendent of the. Mother Country :—ihat 
the most powerful of the pravinces were 
descendants of those who prided them- 
selyes on_ being exiles in the cause of lis 
berty; they felt the security they had, 
obtained by, ay injudicious peace, and 
they Knew, the men they bad to deal 
with * They avajled themselves dexter- 
ously of the state of parties in, England, 


and threw all the weight they-could in- 
fluence, or purchase, inta the scale of op- 


position. ‘Thus the personal ambition, 
of Lord Shelburne, who longed to step, 
into the Duke of Grafton’s place, was 
rendered instrumental in the cause. of. 
Awwerican freedom; and the independence, 
ofthe British colonies.was fought for, and. 
accomplished in the, British. Parliament, 
and in the very ceyter of the British Ca- 
binet. 

What, might have, been the event had 


* Some years before the. breaking out of 
the American war, a moniiily wok was pubs 
lished, currently called the ‘* Seauduloys. 
Caronice,” but named, the, ‘Town and, 
Country, Magazine,” a principal article in it, 
and what gave a zest to the whoie, displayed, 
the intrigues in. high life, Thre first decisive . 
symptouy of war, in the opinion of an 
ligent observer, was an order for twenty-five 
copies of this werk, for America, that the 
demagogues of that country might obtain an 
insight into the weakmesses of the s/atesenen ! 
who were to be their antagonists. ‘Tie policy 
of this was too, fully,justitied by, the, result, 
This was knowa in, bus,it, 
Deven reached St, Lames be, 


Junius including Eetters hy the same 


wise and upright men guided the helo of 
the state, is matter of conjecture, Nobady 
will commend that mistaken policy which. 
rendered Wilkes an object of patriotism 5, 
—Wilkes, who had been the associate 
friend of the Duke of Grafton in his de- 
baucheries, who bad supported Jemmy 
Twitcher’s (Lord Sand wig) immoralities 5. 
and, was. peither better nor worse than 
an. equally fit member of the Hell-fire- 
Club,” with themselves. Yet did. this: 
atheist live ta.sce many pious men his. 
frieads.;, and though a profiigate, in every 
sense of hz term, he enrolled among his. 
partizans, not a few of the most virtuous. 
men in, the kingdam, So foolish were the. 
measures. of the Sapis to. whom the inr 
terests of the British nation were com~ 
mitted! 

It. wag not, then, after all, the talents.of. 
their, advessaries whieh at length expelled. 
Lord. North, and his,coadjutors, Lt was: 
their own imbecility, It was not the, 
strength of America, which gave her. ine 
dependence, it. was the. weakness. of the. 
British councils—thedisupited state of those, 
councils. Mrs. Wilmot Serres. describes; 
them correetly, when she introduces- her. 
uncle as saying, ‘‘ there never was.acabineg 
so divided, as during the period of Lord: 
North's administration, The. friendship» 
of. years was-/ost in the ofposition of a day: 
relative contended against. relative, states. 
man against statesman: He adds, 
caa only recollect about five or six cha- 
racters who conscientiously studied the, 
welfare of their country,” This.is a libe-. 
ral allowance. 

We have ona: former. oecasion * (to- 
whieh we. intreat- the reader's. reterence) 
submitted’ an opinion that the: letters of* 
Junius were: a part’ of the battery opened! 
against this feeble mimstry, under. the 
auspices of Lord Shelburne. That nobles. 
map, probably, wrote but little of them. 
himself.;, but-he might furnish materials 
he hadabundant opportunites for picking: 
up, mary. ‘The.ofiice he had held, with, 
the connections: he still retained furnished» 
him with an-aecurate- Knowledge of what: 
was going-on at Court, and even'in( the: 
Council. The secrets of the Council were 
ill kept; one bad consequence of division ! 
Facts were, divulged, to the real injury of 


the natiog ;, to.a breach. of. his Majesty's 


confidences and.this, was.sa notorious. that... 


* Compare Pangramay XUL, p, 
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one branch of the legislature was startled 
atit. The King, too, was uneasy on se- 
veral occasions. The fact is suthcient for 
our purpose; for as to the real culprit, 
who thus beirayed his Sovereign, we 
Know not that he was ever named. 

So far as regards Junius, we are to 
consider Lord Shelburne as intent on be- 
coming first Lord of the Treasury ; his in- 
timate friend, Mr Dunning, as intent on 
becoming head of the law ; Col. Barré, his 
coofidant, as intent on becoming Secre- 
tary at War. To effect this, it was neces- 
sary to turn out the occupiers of these 
places; and hence the war of words in 
either House of Parliament; hence the 
hirelings in Lord Shelburne’s pay, and 
hence the letters of Junius. 

_ Lord S. was so confident of success, that 

to ensure his political superiority, when it 
should be acquired, he maintained, at an 
immense expence, an extensive inter- 
course with foreign courts,* jhe knew 
many things, several hours, sometimes 
days, before the ministry knew them|— 
to the great injury of his private fortune. 
In consequence he gave tonds where he 
willingly would have given cash: and on 
this account some of his drafts on his 
bankers, were, fram considerations of 
conveniency, never presented for 
ment; for this is the interpretation we 
put on an incident mentioned by Mrs. 
Wilmot Serres, 

Vhile she was, in 1791, looking over a 
vast collection of papers of different descrip: 
tions, by the command of her uncle, Miss 
Wilmot found, in a red morocco pocket-book, 
a check for £500 signed **#****** (Shel- 
burne}; along with this wasa_ bank-note of 
£20 which the editor presented to him. The 
Doctor taking them both into his hand, re- 
marked, ** how curious, Noll: your hand is 
singularly lucky ; Iam obliged to you tor the 
discovery.” He then burnt the check, and put 
the note into his purse. He told some of his 
friends afierwards visiting the Rectory, that 
the latter was fwenty years cld.t Bat he 
never mentioned the circumstance of the 
ebeck ; the Editcr ventured one day to ask 
him respecting it; he frowned, and spoke 
angrily, desiring her never to remind him of 


* Nor do we speak without knowledge on 
this subject; for the writer of this article 
travelled from Paris, in 1778, with one of 
Lord S.'s forcign agents. The rogue knew his 
business; for having no passport, he reported 
hiaself at Calais, as coming from Lisle. 


t Of course dated at least as early as 1771. 
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the circumstance ; then recalling himself, he 
said, ** from the time I received that check, 
I learnt the true character of men; but £ 
have satisfied my feelings by committing it to 
the flames. It was rot dishonoured; I never 
presented it for paymen'.”” This circum- 
stance is now more particularly impressed on 
the mind of the editor. ’ 


That the executors of the Marquis 
found it necessary to dispose of all h.s dis- 
poseable property, is notorious, 

But—*‘* Lord 8S. might be this political 
personage and much more, yet have no 
share in the actions of Junius.” We are 
obliged to Mr. Woodfall, who, by his 
complete edition of this writer's per- 
formances, so far as connected with the 
Public Advertiser, affords a satisfactory 
answer to this observation : for it is impos- 
siblé to read the private correspondence 
between Junius and Wilkes, without 
tracing Lord S.’s policy. (Vol. I. p. * 265.) 
Junius urges the election of Sawbridge to 
the Mayoralty—Ceompare his urgency 
with Wilkes’s honest answer, p. * 297, 
in which he objects—Sawbridge is ‘ be- 
come the absolute dupe of Malagrida’s 
gang.”’—In his Mayoralty, ‘* 1 should 
fear the Mansion-house would be 
sieged, and taken by the banditti of the 
Shelournes,” This was the very thing 
endeavoured by Junius: it was the very 
thing wished by Lord Shelburne. In bis 
answer, Junius’ still recommends 
bridge, and cautions Wilkes against re- 
taining so much anxiety and apprehension 
of the friendship of Lord Shelburne. 
p. * 307. What motive does this imply ? 
—In his private correspondence with 
Woodfall, Junius urges him strongly, pre- 
vious to Sawbr'dge'’s motion in Parlia- 
meut,—evidently intending to promote 
that gentleman's popularity. 

To understand the relation of the 
parties named to Junius, it is necessary to 
recollect that Lord S. (who had served 
in Germany, and was aid-de-camp to the 
King) was Secretary of State previous to 
October 21, 1768; but the latter part of 
the time he became gradually estranged 
from the opinion of his brother ministers ; 
they thwarted his views; and he thought 
himself slighted. As the interest of Lord 
Shelburne declined, that of the Duke of 
Grafton rose; and he soon after became 
First Lord of the Treasury; the post 
at which Lord Shelburne was aiming.— 
{Rumour said he obtained a place in the ° 
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ministry, by the recommendation of the 
Duke of \umberland, to whom he had 
Jost 70,000). at a sitting, in pleying for 
the contents of the Duke's unopened 
pocket-book .] 


Mr. Dunning was Solicitor-general from 
January 1768, to 1770. ‘* At first he was 
attached to the administration; but his 
appiobation of their measures does not 
seem to have been cordial, nor without 
cousiderable exceptions; and he was not 
engaged, on bebalf of government, in the 
celebrated proceedings in the case of 
Wilkes, which were more particularly 
agitated while he was Solicitor-general.”” 
In 1768 he was seated, by Lord Shelburne, 
for Calne, in Wiltshire. ‘This is the lan- 
guage of a lite of Lord Ashburton, not 
drawn up for party purposes: and there- 
fo'e we prefer it, on this occasion. Mr. 
Woodfall gives the tollowing opinion on 
the attribution of Jumus to Dunning. 


OF all the reputed authors of these cele- 
broted addresses, (unning, Lord Ashburton, 
offers the largest aggregate of claim in his fa- 
vour; and, but fora few facts which seem 
decisive against him, might fairly be admitted 
to have been the real Junrus. His age and 
rank in life, his talents and learning, bis bril- 
liant wit, and sareastic habit, his common 
residence, during the period in question, his 
principles, attachments and autipathies, con- 
spirein marking him as the man: batunfortu- 
nately for such a conclusion, Dunning was 
solicitor-general at the time these letters first 
appeared, and for more than a twelvemonth 
afterwards : and Juxtrus bimself has openly 
aud solemnly affirmed, “1 am no lawyer ly 
profession; nor do] pretend to be more deeply 
read than every English gentleman should be 
in the laws of his country.” Dunning was a 
man of high unblemished honour, as well as 
of high independent principles ; it cannot, 
therefore, be supposed, that he would have 
vilified the King, while one of the King's 
confidential servants and counsellors: nor 
would he, as a barrister, have written to 
Woeodfall in the course of a confidential cor- 
respondence,  [ am advised that no jury 
will find a bill.” 


These observations are just; but Dun- 
ning, as we have seen, sat very loose to 
the implied duties of his office. He was 
notoriously’ attached to Lord Shelburne. 
Junius might truly say, J am no lawyer— 
and I am advised: the question is, who 
advised him? Those who do not see the 
language of a lawyer, and even the 


style of Dunning, in the following opi- 


nion, have happily very little acquaintances 
with the profession, 


No. 20. Alout Feb. 14, 1770. 
I have carefully perused the information. 
Tt is so loose and ill-drawn, that I am per- 
suaded Mr. De Grey could not have had a 
hand in it. Their inserting the whole, proves 
they bad no strong passages to fix on. I still 
think it will not be tried. If it should, itis: , 
not possible for a jury to find you [him] 
guilty. 
The only alteration we suppose neces« 
sary in transcribing this for Woodfall, is 
the change of persons we have marked. 
Junius also desired to see proofs of his 
letter to Lord Mansfield (and possibly 
others) Mr. Woodfall thinks, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining ‘* legal assistance from 
some friencly quarter.” Perhaps to satisfy 
Dunning who had furnished the theme. 
In the attack of Junius on the Marquis 
of Granby, we trace the disappointments 
of a military man. He complains, p. 175, 
vol. If. that Lord Granby gave the 
regiments to his German friends; im- 
plying indignation at his not promoting 
officers who had served in America. In 
his attack on Lord Barrington, Secre- 
tary at War, Junius shews rancour equaliy 
personal: and though we know that a 
distinction must be carefully maintained 
between the ideal Junius, aud the real 
writer, yet we believe him when he 
says, incidentally, ina letter signed * A 
Faithful Monitor,” (vol. IL p. 469) speak- 
ing of the Townshends, ‘‘ [I am not a 
stranger to this par nobile fratrum. [I 
HAVE SERVED UNDER THE ONE.” Lord 
Townshend ¢ommanded at Quebec: on 
which of the officers serving under him 
there, can suspicion rest, as most probably 
connected with Junius? Assuredly on 
Colonel Barré alone. Again, Junius jokes 
on Lord Townshend's ‘ bravery’* in 
vol. 12th October,-1767, as also 


* It so happened that Lord Townshend 
was stationed at some distance from the heat 
of the battle hefore Quebec, when told the 
command devolved ‘ou him, in consequence 
of General Wolfe's fatal wound: vet, he 
also, received a wound in that action. Junius 
asperses him by saving, * he likes to be sta- 
tioned in the rear.” Junius alludes to this 
when he says, ‘ Fora man to be told that 
he commands a kingdom or an army when he 
dreams of no such matter is a situation too 
difficult for sneh a head as mine. My Lords, 
I speak from experience.” 
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in the Coritultation meeting, October 22, 
3767, in which hecalls him ‘* Sulky."— 
Colonel Barré was of Irish destent: the 
Jrishisms pointed out in Junias, were prd- 
bably copied from originals furnished by 
him. Much of his style prevails throughout 
nearly half of these famous epistles. 

ky what other patty, then in activity, 
couid the politician, the lawyer, the sol- 
dier, (whieli three characters are pre- 
eminent in Junius) be so aptly discovered ? 
What tiypottiesis so adequately accounts 
for tle variations in Junius, as to language 
and expression, which prove that his 
letters’ were not the conception of ove 
mind, orthe offspring of ome writer, whiat- 
erer the hand-writing might be; yet on 
that matter too, we have the authority of 
Mr: Jackson, Mr. Woodfail's strperinter- 
dant of the‘ press, for saying that it was 
not always the sanie’ 

Phe'late Mr. Woodfill thought Junius 
was @ cleryyman ;"—and we believe this 
was: the constant’ opinion of Paternoster- 
yow"; where the habit of judging ott lite- 
Faty’ men imparts no stall slirewiness in 
forming a'jaigment. This was the writer 
but assuredly the materials for his 

formances-weré furnished from no in- 
dividial; solely, Lord Shelburne bas been 
heord to declare, that ‘ Junius was no 
person kebwh to the public, as a public 
may dnt bélieve in this he may 
bercredited, 

Aind to attend more particularly to 
the conduct of Junius himself. He first’ 
gi dssly abuses tHe whole ministry, inclad- 
ing'Lord Shélbarne; with Mr. Danning, 


also’: for we'suppose’ him to be meant by” 


«the mongrel’ dog,” who barks and 


watiensTilbary, at a council'hetd in Lord | 


Shetburiie’s house. 
dogs barks,.. and wakens who 
staris ups 
TILBURY: 
Zounds, my Lord, do you keep bull-dogs in 
your house? 
MALAGRIDA¢ 


him: he worries a maw one moment, aud 
fawns upon him the next. 


Mr. Woodfall observes in'a note, “The 4 173 


pefson ‘here alluded to is‘not known.” 
My. Lard Holland, who certainly had'some 
reason to know me [continued Mategrida} 


a 
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has done me the honour to say that T wag 
born a Jesuit, and that if all the good qualities 
which niaké the socivty of Jesus respectable, 
were banishéd from the rest of the earth, the 

would still find room enough in the bosom at 
Malagrida. His Lordship sagaciowsly ob- 
served, that mine was @ sort of understanding, 
more united with the heart than the head 
and that my ideas of men and. things des 
pended not so much upon the head and brain 

as thé driginal colour and consistence o 

itty blood ;¥consequently 

A few dates placed in order, may illus- 
trate this part of the history of Junius; 

Sept. 16, 1707.—Junius vilifies 
Shelburne, under the signature of Corregio: 
Giving advice to Lord Townshend, whe 
had a knack at drawing a sort of sketch 
likenésses of his acquaintance. He says; 
vol IT. p. 473. 

There is still a: young man, Lord, who! 
Tthink will make a capital fignre in’ thé 
piece. His features are too happily marked 
to Be mistake’, singlé line of his faée will 
be sufficient to give uy the heir apparent’ 
Loyola‘and all the College. 4 litdle more of 
the devil, my Lord, if yow please, about the” 
eye-brows that's encugh.; a’ perfect Matas 
grida, I protest! So much for his pérsor ; 
and as for his uiind, a blinking bull-dog: 
placed near him, will form’a very natural type! 
of all his good qualities. 

This “ blinking bull-dog,” certainly in- 
tends the barrister already alluded to. 
Dunning’s countenance was very peculiar ; 


his eyes were blinking, and his voice un~ 


commonly harsh. 

October 22, 1707.—Junius again abuses’ 
Lord S. under the character of Mala- 
grida, in a’ supposed consultation of mi+ 
nisters at the council Vol II. p. 482. 

He continues this abuse. Jiily' 23, 1768. 

If Malagridu had any interest with the 


‘ present ministry, I should have no doubt that 


this was one of his sabile contrivances. Aa 


- ostensible engagement, with a mental reserva. 


tion, isthe first principle of the morale relachée 
professed and inculcated by the society of 


Jesus: P. 70. Vol. 


He continues his oppositional enmity 


Lord; Your’ ‘atid sarcasms'down to Oct. 19, 1768, at 


true English bull-dog never quits his hold ;_ 
but this cur plays fast and loose, just as 1 bid |. 


whiicti time ‘we learti, 

His Lordship’s removal has been. for some 
weeks in agitation, and is, within these few” 
days, absolutely determined. Vol. ILI. p. 
The” of Shelburhe initiated’ himself” 
in ness by catryitig messages between 
Earl of Bate and’ Mr. and’was for somé*” 
time a favourite with both, Before he was an 
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ensign he thought fit to be a genesal, 
andl 10 be a leading minister before he ewer 
saw a public office. ‘The life of this young 
mon is a satire on mankind. ‘The treachery, 
which dpseris a friend, might. be a virtue, 
compared to the fawning haseness which. at- 
taches itself a declared enemy. Lord 
hatham became his Idal, introduced. hi 
iutp the mpst difficult department of the 
state, and left him there to shift for himself. 
was a masterpiece of revenge. Uncon- 
nected, unsupported, he remains in office 
without ipterest or dignity, as if the income 
were an equivalent for all loss of reputation. 
ithout spirit or judgment to take an advan- 
tageouus moment of retiring, he submits to be 
insulted, as long as he is paid Fer it. But even 
this abject conduct will avail him nothing. 
Like his great archetype, the vapour,on which 
lve roge deserts him, and now, 
“* Flauering his peanons vain, plumb,down he 
drops.” 

This letter begins the castigation of the 
Duke of Grafjon ; and i¢ may justify a 
conectre that soon after this time, and 
perhaps. in consequence of this very letter, 
Junius was brought over to the party and 
confidence of Lord Shelourne, and a re- 
gular series of accusations of the Duke of 
Grafton was planned and published.— 
Janius’s first letter, formally addressed to 
the Duke, is dated March 18, 1769.—— 
Lord Shelburne is no longer censured ; 
but in the interval the Duke of Grafton is 
again abused, Nov. 14, 1768, and also 

ov, 1, under the signature of Junius. 

May 39, 1760.—Lord Shelburne is 

enly. commended for his interference in 
behalf of Corsica. 

This change of sentiment, in little 
more than six months, is rematkable 
ehough in ag inflgxible.man, Afierwards 
Junuis, becomes neither. more, nor less than 
the, servant of Lord. Shelburne ; for we 
fiad him. endeavouring to serve his Lord - 
ship by influencing Wilkes in favour of 
Sawbridge, Lord S.’s ‘‘ dupe” in the year 
1771, What more could any partizan do 
for his master? Mr. Woodfall himself 
remarks that Junius had, originally, ‘ an 


utter aversion” to Lord Chatham; but-at-|, 


length highly praised him, If. Mr. W. 
will look back, he. will find, that about 
this time there was a.rumour of a coalition 
between the two Lords, and of .the ad- 
mission of Lord, Chatham to office. In 
proof.ofthis, Lord, C. wasadtused in the. 
public prints. Much the same is the hise. 
tery of. Junius’s opinion of Lord Camdea ; 
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whom he first characterizes under the 
odious appellation of ‘* Judge Jefferys,” and 
attierwards urges to move than rivalship 
against Mansfield. Lord Camden was too 
good a man to obey Junius; but, his polie 
gal opjuions approached those of Lord 
the opposition of his day. 


If Janius was not inflexible in his ad- 
herence, neither was he always accurate ig 
his information. It is acknowledged that 
he was mistaken iu the case of Sir Willam 
Draper's pension, on the Irish establish+ 
ment, in Horne Tooke's engagements to 
the ministry, and on others. 

The note of Junius addressed to Garrick, 
charging him with ‘* iospertinent in» 

niries”—was founded on a view com- 
pletely false, of an incident to which 

Woodfall himself was a party. He blan- 

dered, also, in attributing to Mr. Weston 

a pamphlet which that gentleman did not 
write. 

A few words on his self-contradictions, 
—In addressing Wiikes, Junius assures 
him he is xo Scotchman ; in addressing 
Lord Barrington, he begins one of his 
letters, “* My Lord, Lama Scotchman.” 
‘This wasa character, assumed. tq serve. 3 
turo, 

Junins publicly declares to the people 
of England, Fam the sour depositary of 

‘my oww secret, and it shall perish with 
me:"’—but he privately acknowledges to 
Woodfail, that he nad written against his 
better judgment ;—‘* The truth is, there 
are people abeut me, whom [ would, not 
wish to cantradict, aad who had. rathe® see 
Junius in the papets, ever so improperly, 
than, vet apt all.--L wish it coald be res 
called.” Were this language seratinized; 
it would imply, ‘* ln writing: Junius 
obey, right or wrong, the commands of 
those whom these labours of my pen’ are 
intended to serve.” What avail, aftet 

this, his professions. of independence, 

rank, apd; importance? They appestain 

to. the, ideal Junius; met. to the: read 

wriier. 
Not to extend these: remarks, i 

to the character of Janius that his lgbours 

issued in disappointment. Hé threatens: 

Lord Barrington with sixteen letters, but 

he. abraptly ends without completing bulé 

his design: In vain did: Woodfalt! “throws 
out signals,” for bis old correspondents: 
vain did-he cajole him, and-remind 


of his-proinise ; Junius fowndhis objectiia: 
\ . 
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wrifing was unattainable ; vexation and 
chagrin were his remuneration; he met 
with ihe ingratitade, which all who knew 
his patvon could have warued him to ex- 
pect ; and which he could have foretold 
to others, had he been consulted; he re- 
tired to rustication and self-interment ; to 
whatever else became the desponding con- 
dition of the once righty and popular, 
but expectant Janius. Well might he 
caution Wilkes against depending on 
patriots; and well might he designate 
** great men’’, as indeed a worthless and 
pitiful race.” 

We have described, in no measured 
language, the ministry impngued by 
Junius ; —but their opponents, the patriots 
of the day, were —— let an instance or 
two from their own proceedings describe 
what they were 

Mr. Patriot Wilkes uses the choicest 
terms he could select from our language, 
when addressing his Majesty and solicit- 
ing a favour. 

TO 
THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Stre,—I beg to throw myself at your 
Majesty's feet, aad to supplicate that mercy 
and clemency which shine with such Justre 
among your many princely virtues 

I was forced by injustice and violence 
into an exile, which L never ceased, for se- 
veral years, to consider as the most cruel op- 
pression, because 1 could be no longer under 
the benigu protection of your Majesty in the 
land of liberty. 

With a heart full of zeal for the service of 
your Majesty, and my country, I implore, 
Sire, your clemency. My only hopes of par- 
don are founded in the great goodness and 
benevolence of your Majesty ; aud every day 
of freedom you may be graciously pleased 10 

rmit me the enjoyment of in my dear native 
find, shall give proofs of my zeal and atiach- 
ment to your service. 


Your petitioner looks up to the throne only 
‘for that protection and justice, which emi- 
nently distinguish your Majesty's royal cha- 
racter ;—your petitioner, with the greatest 
deference, submits the whole of his case to 
your Majesty’s consideration, and humbly 
supplicates, your royal clemency. 

But in writing to Junius Wilkes pro- 
poses to issue the following card, by way 
of insult, on the day of his Majesty's ac- 
cession: how is this bitter card consis- 
tent with the honied terms of the former 
applications ? 
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Does Junius approve the following ma- 
instead of going in gingerbread 
chariot to yawn through a dull sermon at Su 
Vaul’s, 

** Old Bailey, Oct. 24th, 1771. 

«* Mr. Sheriff Wilkes presents bts duty to 
the Lord Mayor, and asks his Lordship's 
leave to prefer the real service of his country 
io-umorraw in the administration of justice 
here, to the vain parade on the anniversary of 
the acces,ton of a prince, under whose ins 
auspicious government ab universal discontent 
pevails among the people, and who sill 
leaves the wost in olerable grievances of his 
subjects unredressed.”—T'his card to be pub- 
lished at length. 


Junius had too much sense to approve 
of this offensive proceeding, and he 
adroitly diverts Wilkes from his purpose 
by offering an improved form, This very. 
patriot, Wilkes, ‘ commissioned Mr, T. 
Walpole to procure for him a pension of 
one thousand pounds upon the Irish estae 
blishaient :—and_ he actually received a 
pension from the Rockingham adiministra- 
tion, made up—** From the First Lord of 
the Treasury 300]. ; from the Lords.of 
Treasury 601. each; from the Lords of 
Trade 40]. each ;" &c. &c. in all, 1040). 


The following plan of a ‘* winter cam- 
paign,” to be opened against the privileges 
and power of the House of Lords, is 
worth preserving. 

The progress of the business I suspect will 
be this—a bitter libel against Pomfret, Den- 
bigh, or ‘Talbot, attacking the peer personally, 
notin his legislative will 
appear. His Lordship, passion’s slave, will 
complain to the House. They will order the 
printer into custody and set a heavy fine. The 
Sheriffs the next morning will go to Newgate, 
examine the warrant of commitment, and, 
like the angel to Peter, take the prisoner b 
the band aud conduct him out of prison ; af- 
terwards they w.ll probably make their ap- 
peal to the public against the usurpation of 
their Lordships, and their entirely setting 
aside the power of juries in «heir proceed. 
ings. 

Have modern patriots any thing like this 
to shew ?}—Have they ever plotted against 
a branch of the legislature, aud been the 
occasion of loss of lives, among bis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; of popular tumult, out- 
fase. &c. ?—O, no, no, no. 

Here we may honestly appeal to the 
sympathy of the British reader on behalf 
of the hig est public officer of the land. 
Whether he directed his views tothe right. 
hand or to the left, from what a mass of 
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vileness was he obliged to choose his mi- 
nisters, if, indeed, he could choose. But, 
in fact, individuals were so allied by party, 
so involved and implicated, that that per- 
son, especially, who, by fiction of law, is 
supposed to select his own servants, at his 
pleasure, is, of all others, the least able to 
make his election. He desires the ser- 
vices of A; but A will not sefve without 


B; he admits B, and then finds himself 


under the necessity of receiving C, of whose 
talents, or morals, or integrity, or loyalty, 
he may have mach greater cause for sus- 
picion, than it is proper the public at large, 
sheuldin any manner be acquainted with ; 
—and so throughout the whole political 
alphabet. 

After so many years of popularity these 
letters are not proper subjects for review. 
Their vigorous language and bold truths 
have long distinguished them. They pos- 
sess the principles of a longer life than 
appertains to the ordinary political letters 
of the day. Some of them, however, were 


more than bold ; and the printer thought | 


them too hazardous. One, in particular, 
was broken off at the press, in an unfi- 
nished state. As the original of this letter 
still exists, we are sorry Mr. Woodfall 
could not contrive, without offence, to 
render it accessible to his readers. It, 
surely, constitutes a part of the character, 
as weil as writings, of Junius. Its fero- 
city marks the man. 

We cannot’ dismiss these volumes with- 
out expressing our thanks to Mr. Woodfall 


for the complete view he has brought to | 


our recollection of the party politics of 
forty years ago. By including the occa- 
sional letters of the day ; by explanations 
added in the form of notes, and much 
appropriate information, he fernishes no 
small gratification to those who can re- 
collect the public feelings of their early 
days ; to such as desire the welfare of their 


country, an opportunity of closely con- | 
templating some of the moving powers of | 


public opinion; and to those who delight 


in the study of human nature at large, a | 
variety of instances combining most lively | 


amusement, with uncommon interest. 
This work is rendered complete by the 
addition of several fac similes of hand 
writing ; as well that of Junius himseif, 
in several letters and netes, as that of 
var ous gentlemen to whom these famous 


The Life of the Author of the Letters of 
Junius. The Rev. James Wilmot, D. D. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and Aul- 
cester, Warwickshire, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for that County. 
With Portrait, Fac Similes, &c. By his 
Niece, Olivia Wilmot Serres. 8vo. pp. 324. 
Price 163. E. Williams, London, 1813. 


Tt is but fair to deduce, from the writ- 
ings of Jusius, what indications of his 
private history they afford, before any at- 
tempt be made to solve the problem, that 
has been purposely involved in mystery, 
who he was? When we bave traced, 
to a greater or lass degree of satisfaction, 
the soprces whence he received his ma- 
terials, the curiosity which desires to de- 
termine his person, has lost much of its 
edge. He was no statesman himself, but 
if he were instructed by Lord Shelburne, 
he was sufficiently acquainted with the 
| state of parties, the measures and the in- 
tentions of ministry, with the views and 
resolutions of their opponents, in which 
the ministry were most criminally defi- 
cient. He was no lawyer himself, but in 
Mr. Dunning he might find plentiful re- 
sources of jaw, and all possibie familiarity 
with the mysteries and refinements of the 
profession. He was no soldier himself, 
but Colonel Barré could speak of army 
concerns with certainty, and employ the. 
terms “wesoldiers,” &c. with equal facility 
and propriety. So far is clear. The writer, 
who attributes the character of Junius to 
Messrs. Francis,* describes Junius as ap-, 
pearing at various times tobe —an old man, 
an Trishman,a lawyer, a soldier, a courtier, 
a statesman, a divine.—Of these seven 
characters we have appropriate¢five : there 
remain only those of the old man, and 
the divine, to be investigated. As to the 
| first, we see no reason why a man of forty 
years of age, or thereabouts, may not be. 
allowed to answer it; for we are not tu 
take so strictly the expression, ‘‘ the expe- 
rience of a long life,” as to extend our ideas 
beyond the vigour of intellect, aud activity. 
No man at seventy or eighty years could 
have supported the incessant labour of 
Junius. 

Toat he was a clergyman, was the 


letters have been ascribed : also some of 
the :eals used by Junius, dc. 


feeling of those most. conversant with au- 


* Vide Panorama, Vol. XILL. p, 357. 
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thors; and the téstimony of Mr. Wood- 
‘fall bimself, is sufficieritly to the purpose 
to entitle it to confidence. He imaged 
Junius to be “ a clergyman, and about the 
middle age” 

This reduces, almost to nothing, the 
list on which Mr, Woodfall has introduced 
observations in his Preliminary Kssay. 
Messrs. Lloyd, Roberts, Dyer, Rurke, 
Hamilton, Lee, Boyd, Flood, and Lord G, 
Sackville, are altogether excluded; while 
the pretensions of Dr. Butler, Bp, of Here- 
ford, or of the Rev. Philip Rosenhagen, 
are too feeble to merit notice. Under 
these circumstances Mrs. Wilmot Serres 
steps forth, and boldly asserts the identity 
of her uncle, Dr. Wilmot, with Junius 
That she has more to shew in support of 
her assertions than has yet been laid be- 
fore the public froth any other quarter, 
must be granted. [t must be granted also, 
‘that her volume. contains many pleasant 
specimens of ladies’ rhetoric. The occasion, 
however,demandeéd (as critics by professioti 
Must think) a closet application of the se- 
Verer science, logic ; and this conducted 
with all that strictness of rale to whicli the 
ingenious adhete when intent on mathe- 
matical demonstration. No series of tri- 
angles, wrought backwards atid forwards, 
aud mutually corrective of each other, 
should conclude moré definitively, more 
tangifly, than the dates, the occnrrences, 
the characters, the personages, the colli- 
sions, proper to a’ work atieftipting what 
the volume before us attempts. The re- 
sult of such cross investigations, bronght 
into oneview, must have determined 
the opinion of the reader. This Mrs. 
8. has not undeftaken; but, we find, she 
proposes’ shortly to publish ‘* 4 finished 
Portrait of the Author of the Letters of 
Junius :” by way, therefore, of explaining 
our meaning to this lady, we hint at an 
instance or two which might be won- 
derfully’ inrproved by the’ force of preci- 
sion. 

Dr. Wilmot was auditor to Lords 
Archer, Plymouth, and” Sorides: Lord 
Archer introdtced tim to Lord Chathain ; 
and “Lord Archer and Lord’ Chatham, 
says our authot, introdaced him to Lord’ 
now if Mfs.’S. could have 
dated the time of this introduction, and if” 
it had proved to have been between Oc- 
tober 1763, and May 1760, its coincidence’ 
with the change in the sentiments of Ju- 
nius respecting Lord Chatham, and more 
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particularly Lord S. would bave been strik- 
ing; and the inference would become 
strongly corroborative of her main propo- 
sition. 

Again, she says Dr. W. went over to 
Ireland, with a view to the Chaplaincy in 
1769—-and was not above three weeks 
absent from England.” Jf she could 
prove that this voyage was immediately 
preceding November 8, of that year, it 
would agree singularly well with the in- 
troduction of Junius’s note to Woodfall; 
of that date. ** I have been out of town 
for above three weeks, and though I got 
your last, could not conveniently answet 
it."’ Te previous date is Uctober 5, ntore 
than a month's interval, 

In the year 1773-4, our anthor,”* 
says Mrs. §., “ on a sudden, becanie dis® 
gusted with the world ;—and was induced 
to go into retirement.” Perhaps it may 
be in her power to bring this much neare 
tothe date, if not to the exact date, of 
Junius’s last letter to Woodfal!, Jan. 16, 
1773. It appears, from that communicas 
fion, that he had stopped stort about eight 
montns before; his last published letter, 
signed ‘© Nemesis,” being dated May 10, 
1772.—Mrs. S. says, ‘* Towards the end 
of the year 1773 he secladed himself in the 
house of his brother Robert, at St. Johu’s, 
Warwick. lt was political ingratitude, 
. . . his brother declared, was the oc- 
casion of the Doctor's abandonment: of 
the gay world.” This is something; but 
not ali we want 

From the sincerity of ber own convic- 
tion Mrs, S, has been induced to neglect, 
or omit, arguments necessary to persuade 
the public. She has not even made the 
most of the fac-similes she gives. She has 
totally omitted, on her plate, the private 
mark used-by Junius when writing to 
Woodfall, though it occurs in the MS, 
she ha¥ preserved ; and if we mistake not, 
in the edges of the trrenty-six leaves cut 
out before that which now contains the 
strongest evidence of all. Who conké 
imagine, obtain. or use’ this ‘signature, 
and for what Yet, the strongest evidences 
of all is the fragment of the’ coticluding 
lines of Janins’s first letter formally 
addressed to the Duke of Gtafton, dated 
rstly March, 1769. Even this leaf is so’ 
torn’ that not a line rémains perfect: av 
it contains the efd of the letter, what 
could the leaves cut. ont (preceding: it) 


contain? It stands thus ; 
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. Or isit lo murderers only 
that you well extend the mercy of the Cro 
These are questions you will'not 

anstber, nor ts tt necessary «. 
The Character of your private 
life, and ‘the uniform tenor of your publick 
conduct, isan-atiswer to them all. 


The second sentence is evidently 
afier-thought, ingrafted when transcribing 
for the press. We have inserted it, be- 


cadse it demonstrates that this is no copy 


from a printed Janius: for no man copy- 
ing the paragraph could possibly omit this 
sentence, whica is absolutely necessary td 
bind ‘the whole together. The ‘other 
italics distinguish what is torn away, from 
what still remains. Mrs. S. bas not ex- 
plained this; mor even referred to the 
passage in the printed edition. This evi- 
dence would be cogent were it not checked 
by a private memorandum, ‘‘ I ‘bave this 
day completed my last letter of Ja—s and 
sent the same to L—d S+—ne. J. W. 
March 17, 67." Now March 1767 is a 
month before Junius corresponded with 
Woodfall, under any name; and more 
than twenty months before he wrote as 
Junius: unless, therefore, it may be 
thonglit that the last 7 was intended for 
aQ, the date is contradictory. Moreover, 
what can he mean by his /ast letrer ; why 
write Junius aud Lord Shelburne with 
blanks, and why sign his initials, in a 
book kept for his own sole inspection ? It 
appears to us that this apparently useless 
memorandum is intentionally fallacious— 
that this letter is really the frst lever 
to the D. of G, the date of which ix 
March 18, 1769, and which may well 
enough be supposed to have been “* com- 
pleted” the day before its date. 

 Junius’s letter to the D. of G. is 
dated 14th Feb. 1770. Mrs. S. gives a 
fac-simile J—s's 5th letter sent 

toC: F: 
——e answered March 17th.” 
Who is this C. F.?* Had Lord Shel- 


* The worthy Reviewer, is not the only 
person who is likely to ask, ‘ who is this 
C. He probably was the gentleman 
whe transacis our conveyancing,” as Junius 
writes to Woodfall, and who often had trou- 
ble enough w avoid detection. Bat, we 
add, of our own knowledge, that Lord S. ap- 
plied Dr. Franklin (who had himself been 
a printer) to recommend him a confidential 
setretary for the press. Franklin answered, 
** yeek oot some hearty dog of a journey+ 


burne any person in his canfidence, or his 
employ, to whom these initials ‘are suita~ 
ble? Be that as it might, Lotd S answers 
March 17. Did he ‘convey 'to Junius the 
intelligence he réports to Woodfall, March 
18, 1770. “ Lord Chatham is détérmined 
to go to the Hall to’sopport the West- 
‘thinster remonstrance.” Did Lord C, 
‘really yo? 

It is quite unaccountable why these twd 
éntriés, ‘both in the month of March (or 
either of ‘them) should coincide with any 
distinguishable fact in a ‘newspaper cor= 
respoadénce, and should ‘be minuted 
down in‘a‘common place-book, private fo 
an individdal, unless that individaal had, 
some ‘how or othér, participated in ‘that 
correspondence. 

Tt is only by ‘closely examining facts, 
and ‘ofnparing dares, that any ins 
tricate subject, purposely obscured, caf 
be diséntangled and illustrated. The whole 
is ndt yet before us. Mrs. S. has left va- 
canciés, which we believe she has it in het 
power to fill up. She has other papers 
possibly stronger proofs, to produce: ti 
we sée the whole, we shall give no verdict. 
Tt is sufficient to hint, that the progress 
of the private history of the Duke of Grafs 
ton, reportes by Mrs. S., we have good 
authority for thinking, was the real truth. 
+The Dake told every thing to bis mis- 
tress, Naticy Parsons, (known under the 
title of “* The Female Pilot)”. Henry 
Beauclerk intrigued with Nancy, who, 
Without résetve, repeated all to him; and 
he communicated ‘what he had learned to 
the writer of Junius, This Te/eyraph was 
sometimes so rapid that the Duke's pers 
plexities of the over-night, reported thé 
Next morning, were upon the towk 
before his Grace sat down to dinner: 
to his infinite astonishayent and mortificas 
tion. Lord S., if we are not mistaken, 
shared also this lady's favours, and with 
them her inte/ligence. 

The biography of a senior, written from 
recollection by a junior, after a number of 
years has elapsed, is entitled to many ale 
lowances. If it demand affectionate 
reniémbrance, while we defer to this 
active principle, we must caretully guard 
against its delusive effect. It would te 
ungenerous to deny Mrs S. the privilege 
of describing the most favourable part of 
tomhly :—let bin but be staunch; avd he's 
your man."’ Was ths advice atlopied 2 was 


man privter who knows his thoa 
Vou. XIV. (Lit. Pam, dugust, 1813.} 
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“her whcle’s” character, ‘in strongest 
Janguage. It is not for the writer, but 
‘for the reader to make deductions, if bis 
“purpose be ‘the investigation of truth: if 
* gt be amusement merely, he may defy 
Doth doubt. and deduction. He will find 
in this Volume incidents, surprizing and 
‘interesting, written with all the spirit of 
A professed novellist. Such is the ‘* mi- 
saculous preservation of the lives of Dr, 
W. and his niece, in the month of Jan. 
1791,” when the house was plundered, 
and much property lost: Such, also, is the 
arrival of Captain Payne at home from a 
ong voyage, the very moment when his 
house was burning, and his wife escaping 
naked from the flames. Many anecdotes 
_ of the learned and the gay, the intriguing, 
the ingenious and-the odd, embellish the 
yolume. 

Dr. Wilmot was torn at Warwick, 
_ March 3, 1726. Three days after his 
birth he narrowly escaped being consumed 
ina fire occasioned by the carelessness of 
ibe nurse, His father diminished his pro- 
perty by means of ‘a free open-hearted 
disposition, and the pleasures of the chace 
~ and the turf.” To maintain these pleasures, 
with a growing family, he converted the 
extensive mansion of the Lords Archeis at 
Warwick: into an Inn, still maintaining 
the dignity of his kindred, and the appella- 
tion of Beau. Young Wilmot was educated 
at Warwick, at the college; whencé he 
passed to Trinity College, Oxford : at the 
age of 22, was M. Avat'90, B. A: at 34, 
DD. He was preceptor at college to Lord 
North; but bis Lordship, though his po- 
Jitical sentiments were then founded on 
the most “patriotic principles, like a 
naughty pupil, forgot, in later life, much 
Ahat bis preceptor had inculcated. At theage 
of thirty to forty, Dr. W. was known to, 
and intimate witb, the most illustrious 
personages, by means of his connection 
with Lords Archer and Plymouth. His 
-exettions ensured the Archer election at 
Coventry—one of the strongest contests 
ever remembered in the county of Wat- 
wick, He was of the counsel of Dr/'‘Sam. 
Jobnson,. who frequently submitted his 
writings to his perusal. He was4ntimate 
with Chancellor Northington [whom yet 
he abused), with Wilkes, Dunning, Thur- 
Jow,. Lord Shelburne, Mr, Fox;—with 
watipus. members of the royal. Family— 
‘with Lady  Plymouth,: the Countess: of 
Hertford, the Marchioness of “Favistock, 
many others. 
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the Leginning of the year 1773, 
Lord Archer had, unknown to the Doctor, 
solicited preferment for his friend, which 
was accordingly promised by Lord ‘ag 
—— The event proving that ‘ there was 
no faith in the promise of statesmen,” — 
they both resolved to retire from Iondon, 


. Deprived, by death, of some of his dearest 
friends and companions, ; disappainted of the 
expectations he had once entertained of at- 
taining the highest preferment in the Chureh ; 
disgusted with the little portion of sincerity 
he had met with ; and, above all, viewing 
with pain and concern the mischievous policy 
which was‘bringing ruin on the empire ; he 
determined to remain, for the rest of his life, 
in the greatest retirement. Added to these 
inducements, his oflairs were ina deranged 
state; he had ever lived in the most liberal 
and gentlemanly manner, consistent with the 
rank he held in society; and scarcely ever 
receiving any favour without returning it in a 
double degree. He entertained some of the 
highest personages in the country at his table ; 
and thus, without having any vicious incli- 
nations, he found himself overwhelmed with 
pecuniary embarrassments of a formidable 
nature. 

Thus he was reduced to “ the society 
of a few friends, whose conversation en- 
livened the gloom of his solitude, and 
cheered bim amidst his disappointments,” 


' About 1781, his College presented him to 


the Rectory of Barton-on-the-Heath, 
which enabled him, with Avlcester, given 
to him by the present Lord Warwick, and 
Long Compton (which he presided over 
for his friend Dr. Gash) to keep a genteel 
establishment.” He died in Jan. 1807. 
He never was married ; which corresponds 
with the tenor of Junius’s Epistle to 
Junie, in which he declares himself a 
bachelor, 

Dr. W. was deprived of bis sight seven 
years before his death (apparently, from 
liaving ‘f laboured so much at the pen, 
hy candile-light)"’. About two years before 
his decease he commanded, and superin- 
tended by his presence, though blind, a 
general conflagration of his papers.——— 
Yet Mrs. S. ‘acknowledges having perus- 
ed some since his deccase—One packet 
yet remains under seal. 

It mast be acknowledged that many 
patticylars, which we had unkuowingly 
and by conjecture affixed to the character 


of Junius, meet.in this history of Dr.. 


Wilmot. They are too obvious to escape 
the notice of our readers. Nor shal] we 
at preseat enlarge on them, or ,on the 
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support they furnish. to our general opi- 
nion already expressed on the subject. 
We have no party to serve in what we 
have said, It is the result, partly of recol- 
lection, partly of inference. 

We shall waive all scrutiny of Dr. W.’s 
general deportment. ‘These whe de- 
light in censure will find occasions to their 
heart’s content:—his a'tachment to the 
bottle, at home and abroad; his impe- 
tuosity of temper, his hauteur, his ob- 
duracy. Let them, if they piease, describe 
the meck ecclesiastic, who strained bis 
wrist by whipping an offensive character, 


treme diversion and wonder of, his {Royal 
Highness. The Prince, on being rejoined 
by his companion, observed, that ** he bad 
always considered him a most singvlar cha- 
racter, but that thie fancy of his outwitted alt 
his other eccentricities. ‘ Pray, tell me,” 
asked the Duke, “ who this sooty friend of 
yoursis? Iam determined to know the man.” 
«© Your Roval Highness shall be obeyed,” 
replied the Doctor; ** this poor fellow is a 
townsman of mine, named Taylor, who, 
when I wasa_ boy, preserved my life at the 
| moment when I was nearly drowned : for this 
_ honest feliow, plunging into the water, by his 
humanity, courage, and feeling, saved the life 
of your humble servant. Your Royal High- 


not merely oft the race- course, but through | ness will peceive cannot too gratefully reco!- 
the city ot Oxford— Let them ¢xpatiate oD } lect the service he has rendered me.’— 
that clergyman’s regard to conscience, who | ** Desire vour townsman to come to the Ex- 


assisted in taking Mr. Fonseca, a Jew, 


change Coffcesehouse,” said his Royal High- 


out to sea in a vessel, the only provisions i ness. The honest fellow obeyed with alacrity 


on board being pork! To say nothing of 


the insensibility of the man, who, having | *°. : 
| minutes, who generously bestowed‘on him a 


in the heat of a political dispute, declared 
he would never see his brother again, held | 
this determination for twenty years ; and | 
when Mr. Robert Wilmot, who tenderly | 
loved his brother, took a journey to en- | 
deavour to procure a recouciliation with | 
him, the Doctor gave orders that he should | 
be respectfully entertained at the Rectory ; 

but confined himself to his apartment 

during the stay of his brother: —and he 


Tell me your company, and I will 
tell you who you are,” says the proverb: 
Dr. W. was the intimate and bosom friend 
ef Lord Grosvenor and Lady Grosvevor, 
of Lord Craven and Lady Craven, of Lord 


the gracious summons, and had the honour 
to converse with his Roval Highness for some 


ten pound note, asa testimony, he was 
pleased to say, of his friendship for Dr, 
Wilmot. 


We must close the article: but we can- 
not suppress an anecdote of Dr. Johason, 
then only plain Mr. Johnson, and un- 
known to the world of Jetters. , 


He frequently would enlarge on the virtues 
of Johanson, aud narrate, with infilite pleas 
sure, various anecdotes wading to display the 
manly virtues of his friend. Among them 
was the following :—Johnson had a custom 


of throwing his hatin the air, whilst walking, 


if auy thing occurred to pain his feelings, As 
he was passing, one morning, through the 


Archer and Lady Archer,—of bucks and 
bloods without number. ‘To tho-e who 
remember these worthies, their exploi's, 


their practical devotedness to the cause of 


popular and puliic liberty in all its forms, 


died without having seen him ! | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or without any form, for squeamishness | 


was never enumerated among their 
weaknesses, this reference is suthciest. 
Those not so qualified, may consult the 
printed records of the courts of law, un- 
der the article Crim. Con. of the day, 


The following story is much to the | 


Doctor's credit. 


A curious circumstance occurred one day 
while he was walling in the Strand, with the 
Jate Duke of York, which evinced that grate. 
ful recolicction of services, ever implianied in 
the breast of the Doctor. A coalman, passing 
by, saluted him with bis hat. Dr. Wilmot 
immediately went to the poor fellow, and 


cordially shook him by the hand, to the ex- | 


outer qaadrapyle of Pembroke College, a poor 
woman presented a petition, craving the sub- 
| scriptions of the charitable, to enable her ta 
bury her husband and two children, of whom 
she had been just deprived. The acute, yet 
silent, grief, impressed on the care-worn 
‘countenance of the unhappy petitioner, so 
mach affected the feehugs of the moralist, 
that he placed in her hand the contents of his 
purce, the whele of his worldly wealth ; and, 
rushing from the scene whicty had so sensibly 
affected him, continued to hurl his hat in the 
air, as he proceeded to his apartments. He 
seeluded himself the whole of that day, not 
making bis appearance ull the hour of sepper, 
and then entered. the common reom in a dis- 
ordered and harried manner, as if he was 
fearful his generous action. bad been di-ca- 
vered. ** Such. was the man,” said Dr. 


Wilmot, ** whom the ignorance and injustice 
of mankind, entitled a misanthropist ! Blush 
ye defamers of a Johnson's virtues 


Frog the promised work of Mrs, Serres, 
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which, probably, will engage more of her 
time than has been allotted to the Volume 
betore us, we anticipate much addiiional 
amusement combined with food for 
meditation We depend on it, indeed, 
for the removal of every doubt, and the 
strict demonstration of her leading /pro- 
position ;—inclading both branches of de- 
monstration, not only that i zs; but that 
it cannot but ble. Then shall the rays of 
honour, which now float at large around 
the head of Junius incognito, concentrate, 
and settle, in all their brilliancy, on the 
laurels worn by Dr. Wilmot, and won by 
his resolute and spirited niece. Till then 
we recommend, as a motto to her book — 
her Ediior will translate it for her—the 
conclusion of a most famous Epitaph : 

Neque merens, neque gaudens, neque flens, 

Hanc 
Nec Molem, nec Pyramidem, nec Sepulchrum, 
Sed omnia 
Scit et nescit cui posnerit. 


Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kot. 
LLD. FR-S. F.S.A. &c. late President 
of the Royal Academy, &c. by James 
Northeote, Esq. R.A. 4t0. pp. 500. Price 
#2.2. Colburn, London, 1813. 


Tue infinitely varied forms of human 
life, by including every possibility of 
event, affurd uniimited scope for reason- 
ing and conjecture, on the anticipared 
success or failure of any intention: dis- 
tinguished by noveliy, may be argued 
by some that such a thing will tail, be- 

‘cause, nothing like it: has been known to 
succeed; while this very peculiarity, 
novelty, shall be considered by others as 
an anquestionable cause of triumphant 
soceess. Life isa lotiery; in which the 
great prizes tall to the share of mortals 
nothing more than equals tu those who are 
put off with blanks. That fashion should 
conspire to cherish merit, is something 
usore of achance, than the chance of a 
Jouery 5 for usually the capricious favours 
of that volatile deity are showered down 
on beings too closely resembling herselt, 
to have a jost claim to what can properly 
be termed merit. Tne locky hit of the 
moment may please fashion ; bat merit is 
ot slow growth, and never instantaneoas. 
‘The mind long wedttates before it ac- 
quires the faculty of producing what can 
properly be termed meritorious; and 
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«must possess in itselfa fund of power and 
principle, not the sudden volition of a 
moment, but the gradual accumulation of 
labour and time. Merit is like virtue, a 
hatit of excellence. The man is not vir- 
tuous who does ome virtuous action: but 
he who sets himself vigorously, determi- 
nately, perseveringly to the formation of 
a fixedly virtuous character. Merit ill 
deserves the name, when it rests on a 
single proof of its existence, and ever after 
sinks into indifference or insipidity.— 
Merit may appear under various torms, it 
may sometimes change its course, but its 
object is the same, the acqu sition of the 
power of performing well that particular 
which it intends to perform. 
There may be much merit where 
there is no celebrity : tor the very idea 
of celebrity supposes that others have 
appreciated the merit of the party they 
praise; and bestow applause in con- 
sequence of such appreciation. In the 
graphic arts celebrity is the most uncer- 
tain of all uncertzinties : inasmuch as the 
public with whom it must originate, are 
tor the greater part, utterly incompetent 
judges of merit, having bad little or none 
of that necessary instruction, without 
which praise or blame is mere random 
shot, guided by no good principle and 
conducive to no good end. The artist 
who rises to eminence, whatever be his 
talents, may safely sacrifice to fortune ; 
end it is more than possible, that should 
he, with the ancient general, insist that 
in this victory fortane had no share ;” 
he might with that general, ever after 
complain of defeat,. Richardson, in his 
Travels in Italy relates, that entering ac- 
cidentally into one of the churches in 
Rome, he found a series of pictures 
admirably executed by Timothy d' Urbino ; 
4 contemporary to Raffaelle d'Urbino ; his 
equal also in merit; yetof this Timothy 
we never hear, be is obscure ; while all 
the world worships his not superior 
countryman. 

_ Mr. Northcote affirms, truly enongh, 
we admit, that the subject of this me- 
moir rose. to fame by his native talent ; 
but be has not paid a single compliment 
to the public. which discerned and patr- 
mised that talent. He seems to think Sir 
Joshaa Reynolds laid all the warld under 
obligations to hur ; ‘bat he received no 
obligations in his tarn, We have no de- 
sign to andervalue his abilities; but we 
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think something is due to that discern: 
ment which distinguished his rising 
powers, and placed him with singular 
rapidity at the head of his profession. It 
is pardonable, too, in Mr. Northcote, 
that he views in his tutor excellencies, 
altogether uprivalled, but, we conjecture 
that he censures the paintings of many 
mascers with whose best works he is not 
conversant; and degrades them below 
their just level, in order to preserve that 
distance which he determines shall exist 
between them and Reynolds. The un- 
settled days of George I. and George iI. 
were certainly unfavorable tothe arts; 
yet we have seen portraits of Sir Robert 
Walpole extremely well painted; au! 
many heads of the elder Richardson ‘ave 
unquestionable merit. 
picious reign of George III. British genius 
in every department, boldly stepped for- 
ward to claim its honours, in the face of 
Europe ; and the era of the public Kxhi- 
bitions will always be marked as that most 
beneficial to the arts and artists of our 
country, 

From that period, we, with many 
others, doubiless, recollect their progress ; 
and though time has removed the greater 
part of those who might have recollected, 


yet the fact is certain that to the continued 
patronage of a fostering public, the arts 
are indebted, quite as much as their pro- 
fessors of the present day are willing to 


allow. We acknowledge, however, an 
honourable exception in the compliment 
paid by Mr. N. to the society of Dille- 
tanti; one instance to say, the least, of 
public intention in behalf of the arts, 
Among those eminent painters who in 
advancing themselves, advanced their art 
also, Sir Joshua Reynolds stands distin- 
guished. Impelled by a constitutional 
desire of excellence he tried every mode 
to obtain it. He serupled no pains; he 
despised no process, whether suggested by 
his own thoughts, ot by another, He 
was not only a man of ingenuity, but of 
Jabour ; and no small part of bis skill con- 
sisted in hiding the effect of that labour, 
by acertain adaptation of his ingenuity. 
Bat he was not in every instance superior 
to that bad taste which he found prevail- 
ing. Atthat time no officer was a hero 


in picture without armour; and though } 


neither Lord Granby nor Lord Amherst 
_wofe armour, on the gontinegt, or in 
America, yet this painter has given one 
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of them a ponderous breast plate; and 
the other he has fairly cased up in a 
whole suit of steel. Nay more, when 
Mr. West, had advanced his picture of 
General Wolfe to a certain point, Mr. 
Reynolds went to view it, and discussed 
this question with him, strongly urging 
Mr. W. to furnish the general with a 
breast plate at least. West argued against 
it, as intractable in point of stiffuess, and 
| false in point of fact. His visitor depart- 
ed; but having got a street’s length re- 
turned, to say, Afterall, West, you 
must put him on armour.” As a juster 
way of thinking gradually prevailed, he 
dextrously converted it to his own advan- 
tage ; and nothing can be more IKig 
than the different state of the public min 

in reference to the arts, at the time 
when he begun his career, and at the 
period when he closed it. Every thing 
had improved, the arts included. 

A mere enumeration of the incidents 
in the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
a few dates, is not all that the public had 
a right to expect from some competent 
biographer. Happily, Mr. Northeote’s 
memoranda (give at large in our eleventh 
volume, page 481) attracted notice, and 
received encomia, sufficient to stimulae 
his feelings of duty towards bis master. 
Hence we are favoured with this more 
serious labour, for which English litera- 
ture, in general, and the arts especially, 
will readily acknowledge much obligation, 
Such a volume was wanted on the shelves 
of our libraries ; and if it does pot con- 
tain all we could wish for, yet we pre- 
sume, it contains all we have any reasun 
to expeet, 

As our readers may see the course of 
this eminent painter's life, merely by 
turning to the volume. referred to, we 
| shall not on this occasion repeat, particu. 
lars. Our duty leads us ta report, (hes 
Mr. N. introduces a variety of anegdotes. 
of those eminent persons wich wien Sir, 
Joshua maintained intercourse and friend- 
‘ship: as Lord »eppel, Drs. Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and other hiterati,. He inserts 
also abstracts of the chief subjects of Sir 
Joshaa’s official lectures, as President of 
the Royal Academy: on the delivery of 
which be touches with a tender .band. 
He adds the few notes Sir J. furnished on - 
Shakespeare, with sundry other papers, 
‘illustrative of this artist's history ; bui bas 
dexterously flung-atound a gaingling 
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shade,” in the best manner of Corregio, 
on imperfections which he was desirous 
not to see. It is undeniable, that Sir 
Joshua was not free from a spirit of jea- 
Jousy of his brother artists. It is also 
certain that the report of this disposition 
gave credibility and currency to ungener- 
ous suspicions which were void of focn- 
dation. Sir Joshua might speak his 
real opinion when he pronounced less 
tavourably of rivals, or of their works, than 
others did; but it is beyond all contra- 
Ciction that many professors of the arts, 
who suffered under adversity, found him 
their friend by the most substantial proofs. 
Mr. N, has grouped a number of ins:an- 
ces together, which we transcribe with 
pleasure. 


It is recorded as an instance of his prizing 
extraordinary merit, that when Gainsborough 
asked hin) but sixty guineas for his celebrated 
girl and pigs, yet being conscious in lis own 
anind that it was worth more, he liberully 
paid him down cue hundred guiness fur the 
picture, 

I also find it mentioned on record, that a 
painter of cousiderable merit having unfor- 
tunately made an injudicious. matrimonial 
choice, was, along with that aud its conse- 
quences, a3 weil as an increasing family, in 
a few years reduced so very low, that he 
could not venture out without danger of 
being arrested, a circuaistance which, ina 
great meacure put it out of his power to cis- 
pose of his piciures to advantage. 

Sir Joshua having accidentally heard of his 
situation, immediately hurried to his resi- 
dence, to inquire into the truth of it, when 
the unfortwnate mav told hiay all the nielan- 
choly particulars of bis lot, adding that forty 


his crediters. 

Affer some further conversation, Sir Joshua 
took his leave, telling the distressed man he 
would do something for hia, and wien he 
was bidding bim adicu at the. door, he took 
him by the hand, and after squeezing it in a 
friendiy way, ‘* burried off with that kind of 
trimpph in his heart, the cxalied of hua- 
man kiod onty experience,’ whilst the 
astonished artist found that he had fett in his 
hand a bank note for ove buudied pounds. 

Of such uatis of benevolence certainly 
many other instances mighi be recorded, but 
shall only mention two. 

Wiren Zoffunii the painter came to Eng- 
Jand he was but little kuown in this country, 
and without a patron; but the very first pic: 
ture which he exhibited in Londen was 
porchased by Sir Joshua at the price which 
Zoffauii demanded for it. 


Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The picture represents a scene in the farce 
of the alehymist, im which there is a most 
excellent portrait of Garrick in the character 
of Abel Drugger, accompanied by those. of 
Palmer and Burton, ‘This picture Sir Joshua 
sold soon after to the Earl of Carlisle for 
iwenty guineas above the price which he had 
given for it, aud sent the advanced price ime- 
niediately to Zoflunii, saying, he thought 
** he had sold the picture at first below its 
real value.” 

The clerzyman who sacceeded Sir Joshua's 
faiber as master of the Giamaiar School at 
Plympton, at his decease left a widow, who 
afier the death of her husband opened a 
boarding school for the education of young 
ladies. ‘Phe governess who taught in this 
school bad but few frieuds in situations to 
enable them to do ber much service, and her 
sole dependence was on her smail stipend 
from the school: hence she was unable to 
make a sufficiently reputable appearance in 
apparel at their accustomed Jitule balls. ‘The 
daughter of the schvol-mistress, ber only 
child, and at that time a very young g rl, 
felt for the poor governess, and the pitiable » 
insufficiency iu the article of finery, but 
being unable io help her from her own re- 
sources devised within herself a means by 
which it might be done otherwise. 

Having heard of the great fame of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, his character for generosity 
and charity, and recollecting that he had for- 
ineriv belonged to the Plympton school, she 
without mentioning a syllable to any of her 
companions addressed a letter to Sir Joshua, 
whom she had never even seen, in which 
she represenied to him the forlora state of 
the poor governess’s waidrobe, and begged 
the gift of a silk gown for ber. Very shortly 
afier they received a Lox coutainmy silks of 
ditlerent paueros, sufficient for two dresses, 


My the infioite astonishment of the simple 
pounds would enable him to compound with 


governess, who was totally unable to account 
for this piece of good fortune, as the couspas- 
sionate was afraid let her know the 
incans she had taken in order to procure the 
welcome present, 

We have heard of many similar deeds 
of this great Painter. ‘They will do him 
honour, when all his pictures have ceased 
to interest. 

The manner of a fortopate master will 
always influence a nuinocer of emulous 
artists ; it is therefore a real service to 
art, when the failings of distinguished 
professors are brought under discussion, 
as well as their excellencies. Sir Joshaa 
Reynolds will always be esteemed one of 
our first colourists; and his works will 
form a sort of school or test, of what may 
be adopted, and what must -be avoided, 
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in the use and management .of colours. 


What failed in his hands may. safely be - 


proscribed,—yet true it is, that various 
pigments which deceived his wishes, have 
justified artists who preceded him by 
centuries. Whether there be any thing 
in ar aimosphere unfavourable to the 
durability of certain colours, or whether, 
the confidence placed by ariists in those 
who prepare such colours, be too great, 
we kuow not. Surely it is a thousand 
pities, that those pigments wi.ich furnish 
tints the nearest to nature, should be 
banished fromthe palette, in favour of 
substitutes less accurate :—of which Mr. 
N. relates an anecdote referring to’ him- 
self and his master, 

Nevertheless, it may be a ques- 
tion whether the proportion of pictures, 
the works of old masters, that has stood 
the test of time, be great. Many we 
kuow have perished ; and many which 
remain are injured, A few, indeed, it is 
said, ave improved ;, but to what degree, 
we must be allowed to think doubtful, 
for it is difficult to say, whether what they 
have gained in some respects, be not 
much more than comperisated ‘by what 
they ‘have lost in others. 


An anecdote (perhaps curious to painters,) 
Sir Joshua used to. relate,’ which he heasd 
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from Mr. Jonathan Richardson the portrait 


painter, 


in the course of his practice he painied the 
portrait of a very old lady, who, ia couversation 


atthe time of her sitting to him, happened | 


to mention, that when she was a girl vbout 


sixteen years of age, she satto Voudyke for 


her portrait. ‘This immediately raised the 
curiosity of Richardson, who asked a hun- 
cred questions, many of them unimportant: 
however the circumstance which seemed to 
hing as a painter, to be of the most conse- 
quence iv the information he gained: was 


| the ** Life 
When Richardson was’a very voung man, | 
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ference to the works of this leading mo-. 
dern painter. We shall exemplify this 
in our author's -history of Dr, Beattie's 
picture, a. performance distinguished by® 
combining portrait with allegory. 


There is a remarkably fine allegorical pic- 
ture painted by Sir Joshua, representing the 
portrait of Dr. James Beattie. The Doctor 
is in his university dress as Doctor of Laws, 
with his volkime on the Inmmutability of 
‘Troth under his arm. ‘The Angel of Truth 
is going before him and beating down the 
Vices, Envy, Falsehood, “e., which are 
represented by a group of figures falling at 
his approach, and the principal head in this. 
group is made an exact likeness of Voltaire. 
When Dr. Goldsmith called en Sir soshua 
and saw this picture, be was very indignant 
at it, and remonstrated with him, saying, 
“© Tt very ill becomes a man of your emis, 
nence and character, Sir Joshua, to’ conde. 
scend to be a mean flatierer, or to wish 
to degrade so high a geniussas Voltaive: 
befure so mean a writer as’Dr. Beattie; for 
Dr. Beattie and his book together, will, in 
the space of ten years, not be known ever 
to have been in existence, but your allego- 
rical_ picture, and thé fame of Voltaire, will 
live for ever, to vour disgrace as a flatterer.” - 

This picture was’ painted in the year 1773, 
and presented to Dr. Beattie by Sir Joshua, 
who entertained a great friendship for the 
Doctor, whonry he esteemed as an honest 
humble, man of considerable abilities: in- 
deed, it forms a very prominent feature in 
” of the latter; where it is dwelt 
on with an allowable dezree of compla- 
ceney, that Sir Joshua paid him much aten- 
tion during his visits to London, (respecting 
hiny more for his virtwes than his talents), 
frequently entertaining both -at his 
house in town, and At his villa on Riehmowd 


testifying, by every means io his powes, 
| the esteem be felt for him as a friend, and 
| the opinion be held respecting his writings ; 
while, as Sir William Forbes adds, Dy. Beate 
tie én the other hand, loved Sir Joshaa, 


this: she said, she well remembered, that, | 


at the time when she satio Vandyke, for. 
her portrait, and saw his pictures ia. bis 
gallery, they appeared to have, a white and 
raw Jovk, in comparison with the mellow 
and rich hue which we now see ia them, 
adding much to their excellence. 


We have seen some of Vandyke's 
best pieces evidently injured im their 
colours, by the wear of time. 

Mr. N. bas done much to gratify the 
lovers of anecdote ; but there are those 
who will wish that he had ‘still farther 
considered them, in more immediate re- 


for the amiable simplicity of his manners and 
character, avd- jastly admired rhe masterly 
productions of ais pencil, as well as dub 
appreciaiad bis merit in the composition of 
those truly classical discourses which be deh 
vered to the students in the Reyal Acg- 

A wezzotinto print has been done from it, 
and there is also a very handsome engraving 
from it, in Forbes’s -Life-of Beattie; and ahat 
writer adds, ‘* Because one of these figures 
was a lean figure, (alluding to the subor- 
dinate ones introduced), and the over a fat 
one, people of lively imaginations pleased 
themselves with finding in them the portraits 
of Voltaire and Hume. But Sir Joshua, [ 
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have reason. to. believe, .bad no such thought 
‘when he painted those figures.” 

It is a curious circumstance, too, that Dr. 
Beattie either mistook the allegorical design 
bimself, or else gave it intentionally another 
meaning, perhaps out of modesty, for he 
says, in one of his levers, that the figures 
Prejudice, Scepticism, and Folly, 
owho are shrinking away from the light of the 
sun that beams oo the breast of the angel ! 


Sir Joshaa writing to Dr. Beattie ob- 
serves, (and the artist himself is good 
authority for an intention) —— 

‘« Mr. Hume has heard from somebody 
that he is introduced in the picture not muc 

to, his credit: there is only a figure covering 
his face with his hands, which they may 
call * Home,’ or any body else ; it is true it 
has a tolerable broad back. Ass for Voltaire, 
T intended he should be one of the groupe. 


Kt does the painter great credit, that in 
‘this emanation of his own mind, be has 
“recorded his conviction of the folly and 
falsehood of Voltaire,— on topics con- 
nected with the subject of Dr. Beattie’s 


work. . Had the lively Frenchman,. emi-. 


neatly gifted with wit and genius, been 
silent on topics to which his information 
was not adequate, he would have escaped 
this censure, with a thousand others, at- 
‘taclied to his character, by subsequent 
events. 
“In fact, Sir Joshua was. but little 
‘charmed with French genius.—He re- 
Sproested, without mercy, the ridiculous 
ippery of the style of French painting 
in the time of. Louis XIV, and the less 
“magnificent though equally affected style, 
which prevailed in’ France during the 
“century following. Vien he condemn- 
ed, and Boucher he despised. 
“© An anecdote of a kind totally different, 
-shews with what accuracy Sir Joshua ob- 
“served the movements of simple nature ; 
‘and with what dexterity he converted 
them inta useful lessons in furtherance 
of his great purpose, 
“Te was one of Sir Joshua’s favorite maxims, 
that all the gestures of children are graceful, 
and ‘that the reign of distortion and unna- 


tural’ ‘attitude, coniiences with the’ intro- | 


duction of the dancing master.” He delight- 
much in’ marking the dawning traits 
yeuthivl mind,:and the actions-and bo- 
ily movements. even of infants; and it was 
by, these means that he acquised the ability, 
which enabled him to pourtsay childrep with 
such exquisite happiness, truth, and variety. 
circumstance, as related by himself, occurs 
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to my remembrance, which may serve to 
prove the truth of the above ration, 
as well as to shew how: watchful his mind 
was to caieh instruction wherever it was to be 
gained, 
Sir Joshua being in company with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, who were viewing 
a nobleman’s house, they passed through a 
gallery of portrais, when a luile gitl,.who 
belonged to one of the pariy, attracted the 
particular attention of Sir Jostiua by her viva- 
city and the sensible drollery of her observa- 
tions ; for whenever the company made a 
stand, to look at each portrait in particular, 
the child, unconscious of being olserved by 
any one, imitated, by her acuons, the air 
of the head, and sometimes awkward effect 
_of the ill disposed position of the-limbs in 
each picture; and this she did withso,much 
innocence and true feeling, that it was the 
most just and incontrovertible criticism, that 
could be made on the picture. : 
The first step beyond mere portrait 
painting, seems to.be the intreduction,of 
ideal characters, A brother and sister in 
the characters of Cupid and Psyche; Jano 
receiving the cestus from Venus; an infant 
Jupiter, &c. The next is the combina- 
tion of allegorical figures ; Tragedy and 
Comedy with Garrick, the Angel of 
Truth with Dr. Beattie, &c. From. this to 
single groups of historical figures, Faith, 
4 Charity, &c. and subsequently a 
Holy Family, or a Nativity, Whogver 
can manage these well, may venture 
without rashness.on ancient history, on 
poetry, on Shakespeare, &c, and this. is 
nearly the progress of Sir Joshua's pencil. 
Considered as-a portrait painter, he suc- 
ceeded wonderfully well in history, though 
he never could shake off the habits of his 
‘immediate profession ; and therefore his 
reputation rests, not on what he was in- 
ducéd to do by accident ; but. on what 
| was the main study and tenor of hjs life, 
The. following statements contain.so 
fair and honourable. a view of the com- 
parative claims of these branches of the 
profession, that we cannot resist the temtp- 
tation'of inserting it. | 
Dr. Jolinson speaks thus of portraits 
Genjus,. is,chiefly exerted.in historical 
pictures, and the art of the painter ef por- 
traits is often in the obscurity of bis sub- 
ject. Bus it isin painting as in. life; what 
i greatest,is not always.best. I should grieve 
to, see Reyno/ds, transfer to. heroes. and to 
to empty splendor and to. aity 
ction, that art, which is now, employed: in 
diffusing. friendship), reneiving tenderness, 
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in quickening the affections of the absent, 
and continuing presence of the dead.” 
And again,“ Every man is always pre- 
sent to himself, and has, therefore, litle 
need of his own resemblance ; nor can desire 
it bat for the sake of those whom he loves, 
and by whot he b pes to be remembered. 
- Phis ase of the art is a natural and reason- 
‘able consequence of affection ; and though, 
‘Tike other hantan actions, it is often compli- 
‘cated with pride, yet even such pride is more 
Jaudable ‘than that by which palaces are 
covered with pictures, thai, however excel- 
lent, neither imply the owner's virtue, vor 
excite ii.” 


Mr. Northcote. proceeds ta subjoin ad- 


_ ditional reflections. 


Under this view of art so well described 
Jobnsrin, it is that portrait miv assume a 

» dignity: aud certain it is that all: those por- 
traits which have heen executed by the higher 


order.of painters have it; as we may perceive 
; in them how much the genius of the artist 


“has been able to discern, and faithfully to 
‘yepresént that which was characteristic and 
‘waluable fn the individual which was his 


‘emiodel, and: thereby clearly demonstrated the 
- possession of high powers. 


|, But the feason why portrait is treated. with 


solmuch contempt, is: because there are more 


bad piciures.of this class preserved than: of 
-any; Other branch in theart, on, accountof 


~ their local value, being the resemblanee, of 


some favorite object, whereas, the bad per- 
““fotmances in any other branch of art having 
‘no value, are neglected perish. Lt may 
be observed also, that more bad portrait 
painters get eviployment than bad. painters of 
any other class; whieh. adds to the compa- 
Fative plenty ef, thase works: aud tus. exces- 
- sive plenty, of bad partraiss, from the above 
causes, bas, in the end, given a degraded 
rank ty thatdepartment. But could we. see 
in portraiture alf’ the qualities displayed of 
“which it is capable, it would be. foun! to 
cofitain. many of the highest merits of even 
history itself; and those who. treat it slight'y 
surely cannot have: ewamined it with suffi- 
-eient attention nor, hase. had a clear idea of 
all ius difficu'ties aud merits. It appears to 
me to,be in, many. respects. similar to. that of 
writing a distinct character of an individual, 
which, when it is.done with justice and nice. 
disctimination, L apprehend to be a greater 
_ effort of genius thaa to write the life or- 
‘memoir. 3 
But the department of portrait alone may 
be: divided:into different’ elasses as practised: 
~ by diftereny professors according to their abi-. 
lites; and: inclinations. ‘Three -ate distinct,, 
fon instance ; and first those portraits which, 
are ae but vat ingenious, where their 
merit consists in a carefyl endeavour at simi- 


lunde to the persom represented, but in a 
awnuer dry, laboured, and tasteless,; seeond.. 
ly, those which are ingenious bot, not true 5. 
in these much skill is often to be found, tue 
then the pure imitation of nature has beea. 
sacrificed to ideal graces and adscititious beay- 
ties ; Lely and Koeller are instances ; the 
consequence of which is, that manner and 
sameness. become the poor substitute for 
troth, variety, and nature. Such works are 
too, much like each; other tbe like-anything 
else, anid. create no interest; bat 
of portruit which does honor to the depaste 
ment ts both true and. ingenious, a6 may. be 
exemplified in the works of Rembrands,, 
Velasquez, Vandyke, Reynolds, and Ti-. 


tian. 

Afier all that Has been said, there can be 
no doubt but that a decided superiority must 
be given to historical painting, when it is 
of the highest orden, as it requires, of ne- 
cessity, a much greater mass of acquired 
knowledge of every, kind; also, because thas 
in it is contained a large portion. of the exe 
cellence of portrait, if not the whole: and 
when portraiture is compared with grand 
composition, it bears but as a part, and, of 
consequence, a partis much easier to accom 
plish than a whole. 


From these: sentiments or readers will, 


perceive that Mr, N. is a man of mind: 


he reasons, he thinks; he philosaphises, 
Hence his work abounds wiih, entertain- 
meni; and those who cultivate respect 
for, \be contemporaries. of Sir Jashua, aa 
well as. for himself, will find abupdans 
amusement in the recollection and reflecs 


tions of his biographer, 


Had some kind friend revised the MS, 
of this. volume, and marked) the ams. 
sions, Mr. N. could have easily sap- 
plied them,, to its essential, improvenrent 
and finishing. The reader desires to know 
more of Miss Reynolds, than Mr. N. in- 
troduces ; wheiher she be living or dead 
does not appear, Mr. N. bas uot noticed 
the exhibition got up by the artists for the 
King of Denarark’s inspection; yet that 
was a very spirited exertion, in the ther 
state of British art. 

The vagaries of Sir Joshua in the choice 
of his models, would have afforded a 
pleasant chapter; many of them were 
from the streets of the metropolis. ‘Fhe 
history of White the pavioar, then the 
model for every artist, would’ have justi- 
fied a few words. We have seen other 
pictures of Sir J's’ besides that of Mrs. 
Siddons, in which he. had writtem his 
nawe on the Kaattings of a fringe. The 
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feelings of the artists, when the plan of an 
exhibition was’ first proposed, the hopes 
of some,—the, predictions of others; the 
alafm of the picture dealers, to whom 
some of. the most meritorious artists were 
property, should. have been distinctly told, 
for the infornsation’ of posterity ; and in 
fact, it isthe true key tothe subsequent 
bickerings. - 

The’ history.of individuals is remark- 

ably, inthis profession, the history of art 
itself; andthe’ history of the arts is 
ene chapter in the general history of a 
nation. All genuine materials for such 
history must be highly valuable ; such is 
the character of the work, of which we 
now close our report. It appears at a 
moment, that we consider as extremely 
auspicious to its: success and reputation. 
when a collection of this master’s works 
is opened to public inspection; and when 
the public is doing honour to itself and 
the artist, by enjoying the spectacle 
with affection and delight. 
_ A portrait of Sir Joshua, whea young; 
a view of -Plympion school, the residence 
of his father, and a portrait of Mr North- 
cote, prefixed to his miscellaneous works 
on the art of painting, embellish the 
volume. Of these miscellanies, we sliall 
only observe, that they have appeared 
before in Prince Hoare’s Artist.”. Mr. 
N. strongly expresses his aftection for 
them, by annexing them to his Memoirs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Portugal delivered, a Poem, in Five 
Books. By G. Woodley. temo. pp. 196. 
Price 5s. Newman and Co., Londoa, 1812. 


Mr. Wooptey complains of want 
of patronage ;. he is not the first poet who 
has made that complaint. How far liis 
right to expect patronage from those to 
whom he looked for it extended, is more 
than we cau say, - Neither is. it just that 
we should decide, unless both parties were 
before us. He states, in his postscript, 
the history of a work written with a view 
to a prize proposed ; but sent by him the 
day after the prizes were distributed: of 
course he failed here. He tried one of 
our public offices; but had no conception 
of the pressure or business there ; and he 
failed asecond time: he has published 
this poem as another—and if this fails, he 
condemns himself to silence 
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Mr. Woodley chooses to expatiate in 
verse on the invasion of Portugal by Mar- 
shal Massena, and the deliverance of that 
country by Lord Wellington. Later events 
have so greatly surpassed that achieve- 
ment, as to deprive it, by comparison, of 
much of its glory. If Mr. W's. muse 
had waited a little, the deliverance of the 
whole Peninsula would have affurded her 
a nobler opportunity of exerting her 
powers. The fiction he has adopted of a 
reverend sire, a hermit, explaining to a 
totally ignorant young Portugnese pea- 
sant, the character of the French invadets, 
we own, does not please us; for it im- 
plies that one at least of the natives on 
the spot could want information on the 
distressing events under which all the 
country suffered. The thought is incon- 
sistent, and the fact is impossible, But 
whatever we think of Mr, W. as a poet, 
we acknowledge some confidence in him 
as a prophet; and as there is some pros- 
pect that his prediction may be fully ag- 
complished, because parts of it have been, 
we select, asa specimen of his poetry, 
the passage which contains this instance of 
his toresight. ‘The author supposes Bue- 
naparte to be meditating the subjugation 
of the world, when the ghost of bis mur- 
dered friend warns him of the impotence 
of his attacks on Britain, aad advises hias 
to think of peace. 


The phantom paus’d. The monarchs sullea 
look, 
Which now a darker tinge of anger took, 
Declar’d the setiled purpose which impress’ 
In deepest characters his stony breast : 
When thus the spectre, with a voice severe 


And threat’ning aspect, thunder’d in his ear. 


§* © Say, stern, inhuman‘ravager! bow long 
Shall Europe groan beneath continued wrong 
How long shall dormant states consent to be 
Bow'd to the earth, and trampled on, by thee? 
Think’st thou, fond man! no spark of fire 
remains 
In Numan hearts ? No blood in human veins 
Indignant flows, us thy tremendous crimes 
In quick succession stain th’ important times ? 
Alas! a different scene shall soon appear ! 
thou, deluded wretch! with rev'rence heer 
The solemn truths my warning lips reveal, 
Ere clos’d by Silence with a marble seal. 
The nations, discontented at their Jot, 
Pining beneath Dishonour’s crimson blot, 
Shall, one by one, assert their various right,’ 
And, ’gainst thy host, their gen’ral sticugth 
unite, 
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* Around the borders of oppressive France 
* J see th’ indignant world in arms advance, 
* That France may witness those destructive scenes 


Which other realms have known by French- 
mens means, 


§ The Swede and Russ shall first thy pow’ roppose, 
And Austria join the number of tiy foes ; 
White the brave Swiss, by thee so long 

oppress’d, 
Unites bis zealous forces to the rest. 
Nor shail the slothful sons of abject Rome 
Inactive stand, but haste to seal thy doom 3 
Whilst Lusitania’s bands triumphant wield 
Their gory weapons in the reeking field ; 
And all the iising energies of Spain 

* Unite to end thine arbitrary reign. 

Where’er around thy shore revolves the tide 
Britannia’s fleets in state triumphant ride ; 
Whilst, on thy plains, her valiant oops inspire 
The wond’ring hosts with co:responding fire. 
Then Holland's sons so much and long oppress’d 
Shall teel an equal ardour with the rest; 

And all who have so long in vain deplor’d 

The harsh dom nicn of a foreiza lord, 


Shall gladly seize on that auspicious hour, 

To trample down thy foully-gotten power. 

*Tis done !—the onset roars !—thy cities burn! 

Thy harvests and thy towns to astes tuin 5 

Carnage and ruin o’er the scene advance, 

And Judgment lights oa long-oppressing France. 

When Europe’s forces—ras they surely will ! 
* Those sad and awful prophecies fulfill, 


Then, tyrant, temble! [rom thy throne and 
crown, 


Those hands that rais’d thee up shall pluck thee 
down ; 


On thee shall all the storm of vengeance fall, 
‘Thou chief promoter and thou spring of all! 


Prone—helpless,--gash’d with many a mortal 
wound, 


Thy dust-spread form shall wallow on the 
ground, 


Without a hand to close thy starting eyes, 
Without a tear to grace thine obsequies. 

‘Then grateful Europe, ransom’d ftom thy chains, 
Shall see fair Plenty smiling on her plains ; 
Distrusts and jealousies with thee shall cease, 
And all the world enjoy a lasting peace. 


* Such are the scenes that break upon mine eye 
Fiom the dark volume of futurity ; 
Hear then, and alter, ere it be too late, 
And thus avert thy dread impending fate !’ 
He said ; and in a dim and rayless light 
Dissolv’d away before the tyrant’s sight. 


A very promising prediction, for Jun® 
1812. Weadd ourhearty amen! Maythe 
same deliverance as has been effectual fot 
Portugal and Spain, be equally general 
and equally salutary throughout Europe! 


LL LM LLL AL 


Observations on the Design for the Thea- . 


tre Royal, Drury Lane, as executed in 
the year 1812; accompanied by Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections. 


Architect. Large 4to. Price £2. 12s. 6d, 
J. Taylor, London; 1813, 
Wuerner we exceedingly sympa- 
thize with all the feelings which induced 
Mr. Lenjamin Wyatt to publish this bigh- 
ly commendable volume, is more than we 


can venture to affirm. Uudoubtedly there © 


is, and there ought to be, a strong and 
imperative sense of property in the pro- 
fessional conceptions of every artist, and 
to see these forestalled, with intention to 
beguile the public of its applause, and to 
direct it unjustly, cannot but be extremely 
mortifying to any man not devoid of sen- 


sibility. Yet, on the other hand, there: 


may be too much atiention paid to ‘* an 
article in a weekly newspaper and aa 
artist who suffers such anonymous obser- 
vations to irritate him, either has extra- 
ordinarily little cause of anxiety in his 
other concerns, or volunteers his bravery 
in destroying giants, which cooler minds 
contemplate merely as windmills. It is 
well known that Mr. George Wyatt gave 
designs for a theatre, and published a 
** Compendious Description” of his plan® 
for it,with the principles by which he was 
guided io his compostion. That the 
principles adopted by both these artists, 
should closely approximate, if not abso- 
lutely coalesce, can surprise no one. The 
occasion called for such, determinately ; 
and to suppose they could be disregarded, 
is to suppose a libel on the abilities of 
men who imagined themselves competent 
to an undertaking so distinguished. It 
will- be remembered, that to build a 
theatre requires no mean skill; that ‘it 
is not merely an extensive edifice —a 


_lorge barn, or receptacle ; but a compli- 


cated structure, demanding conveniences 
of various kinds, for distinct and dissimi- 
lar purposes : purposes so numerous and 
so varied; as nothing less than a complete 
acquaintance with heaven and earth and 
sea, gods and demons, kings, queens, 
and princesses, coblers, conjurors, aod 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XI, p. 183. 
where the principles adopted by Mr. Gearge 
Wyatt, are given in his own words, 
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mobs, can possibly hope to accomplish. 
Now, the previous state of the property 
eonnected with Drury Lane Theatre, 
being well known to all,—the melancholy 
and uncommonly fatal events which bad 
proved destructive to eur theatres in suc- 
cession fand to others abroad],—tbe in- 


proach the utmost limits of the voice ; 


| but they are intended for the performance 


of operas, and suppose that the voice of 
a singer may be allowed more exertion 
than thet of a speaker, who is occasionally 
required to diminish his voice toa whisper 
suitably to the character he sustains. 


tention of the commitice under whose | The expiring accents of a dying man 
auspices the new edifice was to rise from | —vox faucilus hasit —sbould not be, 
the ashes of the former,—ilie manners of | perforce, equal to the filling of a theatre 


the times,—and the general sentiments of | so capacious. 


the public, it could have occasioned no 
wonder had a dozen or a score of design- 


j 


ers conformed their plans to a general | 


notion of similar principles, and a general 
obedience to similar expectations. 

Waiving. however, all further reference 
“to the causes of irritation, we procecd to 
express great satisfaction at (he appearance 
of this work. For though several treatises 
on architecture have included the coastruc- 
‘tion of theatres among their speculations, 

et we believe, that the subject has not 
ws treated, at large, experimentally 
‘and by instance. To Mr. George Saunders 
we are indebted for a general treatise on 
theatres, containing much ingenious the- 
ory, with historical accounts of sundry 
foreign stractures. Mr. Wyatt confirms 
the results of some of Mr. Saunders’s ex- 
periments ; and indeed, is under obliga- 
‘tions to that architect. Still there was 
wanting the history of an erection of this 
deseription, that might serve as a work to 
be consulted by succeeding builders: to 
which they might conform as circum- 
stances permitted ; or from which they 
might deviate as circumstances required. 
Weare, therefore, glad to see this practi- 
“cal treatise, placed by publication, within 
“reach of professors. 


_ A theatre is useless if it does not pro- 
-vide for convenient and comfortable seeing 
and hearing. ctacle and discourse are 
ithe purposes its erection ; and they 
also. govern its.construction, If spectacle 
veannet be seen, and discourse cannot be 
heard, the architect who contrived the 
structure will obtam little praise for his 
contrivance, 

The extent of space to which the hu- 
man voice may be beard without incon- 
venient exertion, is about ninety feet in a 


diwe direet from the voice of the speaker ; 


ithe distance gradually diminishes on each 
side of him. to seventy feet, and behind 
him-to one third of that extent. There 
are theatres, which in dimensions, ap- 


«* Nature is never to be 
forgot:” the audience part of a theatre 
must submit to nature, 

Mr. Wyatt very properly governs the 
size of his theaire by the extent of the 
stage opening ; which he fixes at 33 feet. 
To this moderate extent he was induced 
by several powerful considerations,.among 
which rxUGALITY has a conspicuvas situa- 
tion, as was to be expected under all the 
circumstances of the case. In fact, we 
suppose that Drury Lane Theatre has been 
erected nearer to ity estimate of cost, than 
aby building of its size ever was, 

Mr. W. enters at Jength into the cha- 
racier of the Proscenium, which he de- 
termines to be unquestiovably not a 
part of the scene.” It may be ansywered— 
the scene extends to wherever the actors 
tread. If they never advance beyond 
this ‘* frame to the picture,” be is right; 
if they do, he is wrong. It must be ac- 
knowledged also, that the introduction of 
solid columns into this ‘‘ frame,” deprives 
all architectural scenery of the possible 
power of deceiving the eye. The opposition 
between reality and picture is too strong 
for delusion ; and whether enriched Corin- 
thian columns do really harmonize with a 
landscape scene, a cottage scene, interior 
or exterior, &c. is submitted to the eye of 
taste. 

Drury Lane Theatre consisting of three- 
fourths of a circle, with a Proscenium limit- 
ing the stage opening to 33 feet, contains, in 
four different beights 80 boxes, holding 1098 
persons ; with four boxes (of larger size than 
the rest) next to the stage, on each side of 
the theatre, capable of containing 188 spec- 
tators in addition to the 1098 before men- 
tioned ; amounting in the aggregate to 1286 
persons. A pit eapable of containing g20 
persons, a two-shilling gallery for 550 persons, 
a one-shilling gallery for 350 persons, exclusive 

of four private boxes in the proscenium, and 
14 in the basement of the theatre, immedi 
ately uuder the dress boxes, 

The value amount of these accommo- 
dations is calculated at £000 per night, 


the theatre noi being crowded, 
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The widest part of the spectatory is 61 
feet: to which is added Q feet 6 inches for 
the depth of the boxes. The extreme 
distance fromthe front line of the stage to 
the back wall of the boxes facing the 
stage, is 53 feet Q inches. In the the- 
atre it was 74 feet: iv ihe present theatre 
at Covent Garden, it is 69 feet S inches. 
The superficial extent comprizes about 
4,000 feet, The expansion of the voice 
as already hiated at, comprizes about 
11,000 feet. 


The ror adopted by Mr. W. allowsa | 


greater uuinber of spectators to see half | 


way on the stage, than any other: which 
is proved by figures annexed. 

The architect has siadied raciLity or 
INGRESS AND EGRESS very commendably, 
Both sides of the house have precisely che 
same doors of entrance, staircases, ave- 
neues, The entrances to the different 
parts of the house are distinct. The 
passages are as wide as possible. The 
landings are the same width as the steps ; 
and all steps im the passages are avoided. 
The staircases are capable of containing 
the whole number of persons that-can be 
seated in that part of the spectatery to 
which they give access. The whole of 
the boxes are capable of containing 1260 
persons: the two staircases leading 
them will jointly contain 1528 persons : — 
the two shilling gallery is calcalated to 
contain 550 persons ;—the two staircases 
leading to it will contain 868 persons ; 
the one shilling galery contains space for 
350 spectators; and the stxircase leading 
to that gallery will contain 480 persons ; 
allowing as much toom to each person as 
they are [each is} supposed to occupy 
when sitting in the theatre, ‘ 

Whether the architect was bound to be 
at the same time the MoRALtsT to this 
theatre, and whether he would have 
accepted that hopeful office, as he has not 
jnformed us, ‘Must remain a secret, For 
his taking morals into consideration at all, 
we are perbaps more obliged to him, than 
appears. at first sight, It is not Ats fault 
it public manners demand a management 
necessary to the interests of the theatre ; 
but it is his commendation, if he has ac- 
complished this with exemplary ingenuity 
and attention. The publication of his 
work, however, affords a fair opportunity 
to the Jeremy Colliers of the day, for 
erecting a battery against theatres on a 
commanding height. 
must fell {rom thence: it is no longer 


Even smal shot { 


| 


| 


** sparrow shot agarmst a bastion.” Mr. 
Wyait’s confession, Mr. Wyatt's division 
of classes of ladies, Mr. Wyatt's: saloon 
of accommodation for ladies of a certain 
class [what néc-namre will describe -it, we 
do not anticipate] Mr. Wyatt's admissions 
and omissions will not escape animadver- 
sion. 

For ourselves, we consider this mode of 
intentional separation as an experiment 5 
it approaches in principle tothe Musicos of 


Holland; and to the arrangements esta~ 


biished by authority at home when the 
metropolis was something less than it 1s 
now; when the Bishop of Winchester had 
the custody of his ‘* Saloon of Accommo- 
dation” on the Bank side. How much 
better were it for the public, could Mr. 
Wyatt “ allure the most disorderly specs 
tators,” ladies and gentlemen, back Ato 
old haunts ; provided they would but to- 
tally desert all other parts of the house 
[town] which he has purposely ‘* ifl 
adapted to their convenience.” 
periment, we understand, has sneceeded at 
Drury Lane Theatre: happy were the man 
in whose hands it should succeed on the 
much larger scale, that we have hinted at, 
Colonel Congreve’s machinery for ex- 
linguishing fires, has been already insert- 
ed in our volumes. [Vide Vol. XII. p. 
1023.) Weneed not repeat it; but 
heartily wish its powers may remain un- 
tried by any calamitous occasion, It forms 
an important appendage to a struciure 
where multitudes assemble. The public 
is obliged to him forthe thought, 
The plates to this work shew the plans 
taken at each tier of boxes, sections, gene- 
tal, and particular, of the audience part of 
the theatre, with the attendant, saloon, 
rotunda, and principal staircases, To these 
are added representations of some of the 
most ingenious parts of the Constroction. 
We are happy to see as much iron intro- 
ducéd as could well be expected. For 
after that can ve said on the subject of 
such extensive and complicated under. 
takings, we must be content with what 
can be done wheh it is well introduced, 
and executed firmly. It is useless to 
grieve at omissions of what may very 
properly be wished for; but what in prace 
tice is counteracted by impossibilities. 
T ve last plate, the truss of the main root, 
is of great value to practical mea; and 
the manner of supporting the beariugs of 
the floor, may suggest acceptable and ave~ 
ful hints on various important occasions. 
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The Age we live in: a Fragment. Dedi- 
cated to évery young Lady of Fashion, 
-12mo. pp. 240. Price 6s. Lackington and 
Co, ‘London, 1813. OF 


Ir used to be reckoned by writers, the 
- extreme of -hardship, if, at least, those 
to whom, they dedicated their. works, did 

- pot honour them with perusal. But so 
general a dedication as this ‘ to every 
young Lady of fashion,” is unreasonable. 
he dedicatees, by the writer's own 
avowal, having something else to do than 
to seek the acquaintance of a sister laid 
aside from the gay world by sickness, 
‘and that becoming gradually worse, till 
itends in two lines of stars. Neverthe- 
Jess, ‘* the young ladies of fashion” who 
at the watering places exhaust the circu- 
Jating libranes, and read while they saun- 
ter in shady walks or green fields, or seat 
themselves on circular benches under wide 


spreading trees as fashion dictates, caught | 


by the title in the catalogue, will order 
this volume in its turn, and do it the ho- 
nour it well merits, of a place in the 
vidicule. 
_ ‘They will do more, after having read 
two pages they will discover that it pur- 
ports to be the journal of a young lady's 
recollections—they will report it to be 
vastly like the last read novel ; and turn- 
ing over the leaves will find in the latter 
part a description so suitable to them- 
selves, that however out of order, they 
must read it immediately. 


Bat whither am I wandering from the 
friendly seat that meets you unexpectedly 
on that jutting point? Its form is circu/ar 
“—and often when the evening sun had shed 
its golden beams upon the distant clifls, we 
have fill d up the crescent, and talk’d about 
the fairy landscape round, and thank’d the 
‘thouchtjul hand that enabled us so con- 
‘veniently to view it—O, 1 could ramble 
dike a bird new lighted on its wing, the full 
Jength of that well-known path, nor think 
its distance tedious !—Now it winds along a 
stony valley, where if the incautious toot 
should chance to slip, and you were to 
altght, I much suspect it would not be 
without the uupéeasant gain of some bad 
‘Injury: yet I have seen the horseman ven- 
“ture round, and careless trust the footsteps 
of his beast, where scarce his own could 
walk uniremulous/y. How wearisome it ‘is 
to gain the top; 5 if you once ascend, 
-your toil is well repaid—for the prospect on 


the other side is far more picturesque and 
rude-—the earth is ¢oss'd about in more va- 
riety, and shows a set of features wild, 
though not forbidding. Here, on the ut- 
most ridge, are traced the vestiges of an en- 
campment, so they tell us; the uneven yet 
regularly planned surface has forgot its 
vages, and smiles again all verdant, as though 
the axe and spade had never made a sear upon 
it.—] oft’times used to chace the sheep along 
the summit, and watch them nimbly leap 
the steep descent, and fearless tried to follow 
till the precipice grew dangerous and check'd 
my ardour; then have been obliged to pick 
ny footing shoeless, nor trust the slippery 
fee! that the smooth turf creales upon them. 

This is the true novel style—a kind of 
incipient verse ; or versification,—blank 
or not blank, as the case may be. The 
truth of this we call the ‘ triumvirate” 
of the graces to witness. 

Take a specimen, gentle reader, done 
into modern strains, facetiously called 
blank verse.— Now count your fingers. 


But whither am I wandering from the seat 

That meets you, friendly, at that jutting point, 

An unexpected friend, of circ’lar form! 

Fall often when the evening sun has shed 

Its golden beams upon the distant cliffs, 

We have fill’d up the crescent, and have talk’d 

About the fairy landscape glowing round 5 

And thank’d the thoughtful hand that placed 
it there, 

Where we conveniently might view the scene. 

O could I ramble like some beauteous bird, 

Newe-lighted on its wing of wondrous pow’r 

I'd trace that well-known pathway’s utmost 
length 

Nor should I think its tedious distance long, 
&e. 

The same in modern rhyme, now 

generally called Poetry, 

But whither am I wand’ring, from the seat 

That unexpectedly you chance to meet, 

Just on that jutting point? Of ample size 

And circ’lar form, délightful to the eyes ! 

Oft when on those lorn cliffs of whitening 
gleams 

The evening sun has shed its golden beams, 

We have fiil'd up the crescent’s hollow ground, 

And talk’d about the fairy landscape round : 

Have ta’en our seats on this convenient chair, 

And thank’d the thoughtful hand that placed it 
there. 

O would some bird, new-lighted on its wing, 

Lend me its voice, how blithsome would I 

sing! 

I'd chear that well-known path with sprightly 

Song 5 f 
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Its. tedious distance trace, nor think it long. 
See where it winds aloug a stony vale; 
If there th’ incautious foot should chance to 
fail, 
And you were to alight, a fall, a sprain, 
Or some bad wound, would cause unpleasant 
gain. 
Yet have I seen the horseman venture round, 
‘ And trust his horse along: the dangerous 
ground ; 
While I 
* To chace the sheep along the summit went, 
Aad waich’d them nimbly leap. the sicep de- 
scent, &c. &c. 


Letters relative to a Tour on the Continent, 
undertaken at the Request of the Commit- 
tee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in.the year 1812, By Rev. Ch. Fr. 
A. Steinkop&, M. A. sm. pp. 162, 
Price 5s. For the Author. Seely, Lon- 
don, 1813. 


truly.respectable gentleman, Mr, 
Steinkoptt, ‘bas Jong been known to the 
public as foreign secretary to an institu. 
tion that’ seems destined to pervade 
the world. An institution which has 
displayed in the midst of destructive war, 
a principle of vigorous lite, proper to 
render Britain the standing wonder of all 
nations ; and in fact, we have reason to 
conclude that the whole of Christendom, 
to say the least, regards with mingled 
astonishment, esteem and veneration, the 


happy island in which the intention re- 


duced to practice by this society, was 
_ proposed, fostered, and matured, 

‘Those who can recollect the impression 
made among us years ago by the pesti- 


ferous doctrines of Voltaire and his dis- | 


ciples, by the horrid degmas of ‘Lom 
Paine and his sectaries, will easily give 
Mr. S. credit for the accuracy of his 
deseriptions, when he says the Germans 
also have been seduced to indifference, 
and inattention towards the Holy Bible. 
French principles. had so far corrupted 
them as almost to effect the banishment 
of the sacred monitor, among the present 
generation, especially. 

At Dresden, says Mr. S. T visited Count 
de Hohenthal, one of the ministers of state, 
When a boy his father had seat bin wath 
his tutor into the houses of the poor, to 
inquire after both their bodily and aaa) 
wants. At that time (it was in 1700) they 


had met almost iv. every howse with three 
books, a bible, a hymm bodk, and Arndt’s 
‘True Christianity. About twenty years afer 
he found then greatly altered for the worse.” 

At present it should appear they are much 
worse still. 


In Switzerland, ‘* the general opinion 
was, that among those who had been mar- 
ried from thirty to fifty years, most were 
in possession of large folio bibles; but 
among younger persons, newly married 
couples, servants, and children, the want 
of bibles was considerable.” In Hanover, 
‘an aged. and highly respectable gen- 
tleman, reported that, formerty the peo- 
ple were well supplied with the scrip- 
tures; they were cheap: few families 
(comparatively speaking) were without 
them. Those who needed them were 
supplied out of the ecclesiastical fund ; 
and if these did not suffice, we had only 
to apply to a PARENTAL GOVERNMENT, 
and the deficiency was made up... But 
now things wear quite a different aspect. 
Distress and poverty are increasing. Many 
can scarcely satisfy the cries of their 
children for the bread that perishes ; 
the property of the church is partly 
gone ; several villages have lately suffered 
much from fire; all these circumstances 


‘eecasion a-great want of the scriptures, 


especiaily among young people.” And 
this is the boasted liberty introduced by 
French, despotism! Happy, had., they 
but known their happiness, the Hano- 
verians, when they could apply to a 
PARENTAL GOVERNMENT, and obtain a 
supply of their wants without fear of 
douannicrs and geas d'armes 


But this is not the whole depth of the 
misery, for which the Germans may thank 
their intrasive Governors, 

In Alions, Mr. inet a company of 
spectable gentlemen. One of the com- 
pany whos a collector of taxes, assured the 
in his official capacity, he had 
ample oppertunjty to witness the great distress 
of the people , occasioned by the long con- 
tinuing interruption of commerce. Many 
families which a few years ago had beeti in a 
flonrishing condition were now redaced to 
poverty and want, and obliged to part with 
one article of clothing or phamene afves the 
other.” 


In Hamburgh the distress among the 
lower classes, occasioned by the: almost 
total-stagnation of trade, is so great, that 
some, uiged by the iqyportanity’ of ‘of their 
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ebildren for bread, sold all their books, 
and even their family bibles.” This 
affords Mr. S. an opportunity of meus 
tionipg an incident which as. tt.reflects 
honour on a member of the ade, we 
shall not incur tbe crime. of omitting. 
* One of these poor creutores came to a 
Bookseller, offermg bis ‘bitte for sate. 
The Bookseller, strack with his miserabte 
appearance, asked the'price, gave it Him, | 
and ‘then retarned the bible.“ God for- 
hid,” ‘said he, “that T shoul / deprive such 
a poor man as you of his Bible.” Happy 
the man who received this present; 
happier still the man who made it. Sach 
istresses are but too general. At Nn- 
Mr. Schoener represented to 
me ‘the distressed state of his town, once 
80 flourishing by its trade; and assured 
me that the poor had, from the embar- 
assent of their circumstances, actually 
ome even with their family bible.” 
t Wirtemberg, ‘“in several parishes a 
distinct fund has long existed for supply- 
ing the poor with bibles, testaments, and 
other religious books, Owing, however, 
to the pressare of the times, this fand is 
diminishing, while the number of the 
wor is increasing” by thousands, 
who see edition after edition of 
bibles, in numbers, of every form, circu+ 
lated in incredible quantities, it is embar- 
rassing to conceive of the absence of such 
undertakings, were'profit only hte prompter 
tothem but it seems that thevery price 
of carriage to some places distant from the 
press, including the payment of bigh 
duties on goods introduced into the pro- 
vinces, with “ the rainous effect of a 
Yong-protracted war,” render the acqui-. 
sition of copies extremely difficult, or 
rather absolutely forbid. This is one” 
etfett of the division of countries, into so- 
i . Each different dominion 
tolls and and all 
ings brought from abroad pay accumu- 
doties, before they can reach the. 
“Jt will be supposed, that the object of 
visit to.the, ay that 
promoting the object of he* 
represented, occepies his Jetvers ; and it 
isonly by accident, that we leatn facts. 
relating to the general condition of the 
ople. tis indeed, melancholy enough. 
bere seems to be some. alleviation -in’, 


the mogutains of Switzerland; —that | 


“ 


Anecdotes of Peter the Great. [64 
| country though oppressed, is not so hea- 


vily appressed as others, 
Those who after, perusing. this smal 
volume. do pot feel aspirations of gratitude 
to_ the sovereign disposer of events, for 
casting the lot. of their. rcsidenee an 
tayo, .must. have, hearts made, of 
flinty stuif, indeed. Sufferers: we are; 
but_ not sufferers.Jike the coutinent, We 
are not trodden duwm, We ase not.sunk 
in despair. On.the contrary,;thangh we 
ought not, and cannot .boust ef our de- 
seis, Wemay nevertheless. venture -to 
confide in the same..geodness..by, which 
we have hitherto been, exempted trom 
the heavier calamities, around: ugy.-- by 
which we have been enabled rather. to 
send out our agents, 10 confer favours on 
distant ‘regions, .Mr. 
Steinkopfi’s journey, 
licit the Compassion, apd. benevolence of 
others, “The map who does.not. feel this 
difference, attendant: obfigations, 
and especially that of, assisting in every 
pious endeavour, ‘and jn supporting. this 
society, desérves not the pame of Brien, 
LOLI 
private Life, of Peter, shez Great. Sms 
pp. Prices): Gawthors, 
anecdotes. are op, the 
authority, of. M... Stehlings.whe 8794 
was a. member of the counpi-of-statetia 
the Empress. Catherine, He *dotleeted 
them from occolar and auricelar witherses, 
contemporaries tif Peter Thi gentle- 
man’s MS. being’ peftiséd 
cherny, chamberlaii to the King ‘of Wir- 
temberg, he re-wrote them from memory, 
aod. published -his:work at-Paris ‘in 
He interspersed: his narrative ‘with reflec- 


tions: which ere-smesily Omitted) in this 


translation. “ Anecdotes,’ the eint’ of 
which dependsion the worde of the speak - 
er, are more likely to lose-than to gaiti by 
a double exesgise of memofy ; first th the 


suffer also, by double translation 
Russian into and again’ 


lish, But, anecdotes dependivig’ Ol fact 
“though re-written, and translated more than 
may of their-pri 


spirit to establish their interest, ‘aad 
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authenticity, It indeed, their sathen- 
ticity that givesthem valae. They are in- 
teresting only as they mark the sentiments 
and conduct of great men under various 
circumstances ; as they d'splay those per- 
sonages in the vicissitudes and pressures of 
life: or as they discover the root whence 
sprang all their greatness and celebrity. 
These anecdot+s profess to shew us a man 
of the most extraordinary character, 
placed in a situation altogether singu. 
lar. Destined to rais¢ a nation of bar- 
barians to a station among the civilized 
inhabitants of Europe, he was obliged to 
do many things, which in his successors, 
alter his purposes were accomplished, 
would be unpardonable. To judge fairly 
on his actions, we must place ourselves a 
century backwards, in point of time, and 
it Rassia, also, as Russia was at that period. | 
‘Though some of the sentiments ha- | 
g#arded by Comte d’Escherny betray too | 
nach of the Frenchman to please us, yet 
éthers shew the writer to be a man of 
semis and experience, He says of Peter, 


liberally rewarded merit,” and nd one | 
kuew beuer than he did how. to recompense 


those Who tid rendered services either to he 


himself but > Manne: of re- | 
Compensing ibem, proves his genias; he 
conferred upon them lands more or less con- 
stlerahle, byt such as were neglected or 


spoiled, and destitute of inhabitants. By these | 


medris he restored waste lands to cultivation, 
and ¢neomaged industry and agriculture, the 
wostgolid foundation of the riches and 
strength of ap eapire. There lands are now 
perhaps worth a hundred times more to their | 
possessors, than any pecuniary reward he | 
cowld then have bestowed, 

This remark is excellent; any sum-of 
money he could have given them would 
hav@ passed through the hands of ealdiers 
as @ vapoor; but property which they 
might improve by labour, afforded them 
personally, rcal enjoyment, aud to ther 
families substantial 

He had likewise te rare merit of being 
zeglously attached to Clinistianity, dnd, at the 
same time, an enemy to.ell saperstition and: 
fanaticism: nothing is a mere convineing. 
proof than exetlleace of his natu~ 

His jon extende:t even to the super- 
stitious and fanatical Greek schismaticks,. 
one the ald believers, 
cloth, fastened to the back, and which did 

Vou. XIV. (Lit, Pan. August, 1313.) 


in 
.| an example,, 


not make martyrs of them, 48 persecution 
would have done. 
All the faculties of Peter were directed to~ 
wards the instruction and happiness of his 
subjects. He was the first sovereign of Mus- 
covy who caused a Russivn translation to be 
made of those foreign works which might be 
useful to his nation. He would not begin 
with books of mere entertainment;»but 
wisely gave the preference to those which 
treated of mechanics, navigation, ship build- 
ing, fortification, the art of war, &c. |. 
Wirrow-mtyehd sovereigns are fearful of 
mixing with, and descending amongst their 
inferiors, for by such a proceeding they disco- 
ver their real insignificance. But as treé 
greatness is conscious of its dignity, and feels 
that it shall lose nothing by the closest inspece 
tion, this monarch gave up his whole charaee 
ter to the observation of mankind, and was 
not himselfexempt from those naivetés which 
draw down the censure of fools, and. ar 
oftener than is supposed, the characteristies ¢ 
real genius. 
The anecdotes are numbered: some of 
them well depict the soul of Peter. -. 
No. XXIX, 
As he was travelling through a village in 
France, he saw in a garden, belonging to a 
wipers. a man in d cassock, with a spade 
in his hand, digging hard’at some beds of 
vegetables, ‘The Czar, much pleased with 
this sight, alighted, and asked ‘him who he 
was, Sur,” answered the many am 
the clergyman of the village.” took you 
for a gardener ; why are you employed inthis 
manner?” “ The revenues of my. living 
being but very moderate, I do not choore to 
bean expense to my parishioners, but wish 
rather to have it in my power to assist them : 
they respect me the more when they see that, 
10 procure myself some of the conveniences of 
life, improve this- garden, and in this hume 
ble occupation spend much of my¥dime as 


the daties of my ministry. will allow.”) 


are an honest may,” replied the Czag,:‘S:and 


_Lesteem you the more. for thinking and. acte 


ing in this manner : tell me your name:.” 
drew out his ‘tabléts, aod wrote down th 
name of the worthy clergyman," and, afier 
telling him who he bimself was, anit giving 
him many demonstrations of kitidnes, he 
tock deave of shim, and returned to his can 
riage. When he went back to-Moseow, he 
| Not forget this scene, and endeavoured to 
the priests inchiy empire, to: unitate so 
whether or not 
he succeeded iy his eqdeavours, is uncertain, 
“No. XVITE- 
He was onte, in consequence of a mistake, 
qed in a very’perifous sitaation, ftomrwhich 
ity baabled hinvt 
tricate himself, and to crugh, at the same time, 
by alone, a formidable conspira- 
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cy. He received intelligence that two men, 
(with whose names he was made acquainted) 
atthe head of a set of bandiui,; had engaged 
in a plot against him, and had fixed upon car- 
rying it into execution on a Friday at one 
o clock, on which day the Czar was expected 
to dine with sdme of his frieuds at one of 
those country’ Louses. whichewere built by his 
orders near Petersburgh. He wrote imme- 
diately to the captain of his guard, ordering 
him to repair, at Th o'clock, with some 
troops to the house where the conspiralors 
were accustomed to assemble, and surround 
it. Peter mistaking the hour, went alove 
at ten o'clock to the place appointed: and, 
upon his approach, secing wettiver captain wor 
soldiers, he in bis mind ecouced the 
former of great negligence, and hesiiaied whe- 
ther or not he should tetiie; but the uncer. 
tainty of events, the mistake or pos ible inf. 
delity of his officers the pertl of the moment, 
every thing, in short, concurred to make hia 
resolve upon braving the danger, to waich he 
had unwarily exposed Biaself. He inmedi- 
diately entered the honre where tiis enemies 
were concealed, presented himecl{ in the 
midst of them, and after eyeing them stead- 
fasily one after the other, took a chair, and 
seated himself. The astonished chiefs looked 
first at each other, and then at Perer, as if, 
doubting what course they shoul! pursue at 
length, one of them said, It is time!" 
companion answered, ‘* No, not yet,’ upon 
whieh the Czar jumped up, and, seiziog him 
by the throat, exclaimed, * If this is not the 


time for you, wreich, it isthe time for me to | 


make you suffer the panishment due to your 
erimes.” Ip an authoritative tone*, he then 
‘erdered his companions to seize him, who 
instantly obeyed; and the consp rater, pale 
and wembling, suffered himself to be cheined 
without resistance : the same was then done, 
by hid COnimand, to the other chief, atier 
smibich, the iptimidated at his veice and 
manner, submuted to the same restraint, 
and, delivered themselves wp to bim. At 
o'block the captain asived, surrounded 
the hense, and, be og informed tat Peie: 
was hagrined The 


sexere loos.of she Czar nis displea~ 


sore, but being showu theerder wiich he 
J wyitten to the officer, and fading tai be 
had forget the hour, he acknowledged 
mistake. Ae then delivered ite 
of the soldiers, the curesistins crini- 
fais; who were taken’ from his presence, 
avd: alist alb chem were punished with 


This. reminds us of Marius, in. the 
Marsh of Miviurna, when, by « look alone, 
he egitsed the suldice who cauie to kill bin, 
fo drop the'eword’ out f hig hand. 

Czar, ‘if this action secals to’ our 


‘ 


Poems, by J. B. Drayton, 12mo, pp. 203: 


Price 5s. Gale and Co. London: 1813. 


Bo tn is the man,-—in our judgment 


at least, who ventures to narrate Biblical 
histo.ics in verse. Venerable from, age, 
from that feeling of pecpliar sanctity with 
which we peruse ‘he unadorned original, 
aod from a certaio cast of language, now 
distinguishing our pubiie version of the 
Holy Scriptures, the simple narrative 
possesses charms seldom rivalled 
by the effusions of modern poetry, 
Searcely can a, poet treat such subjects 
without becomng diffuse, and less im- 
pressive ia proportion. Nevertheless, 
there is honour due to boldness and the 
praise cf zoed inteut.on, is not alone that 
of Mr. Drayton. |i ix evident,’ that he 
feeis sensibly the truths he believes se- 
rious!y ; aud be intends honour to holy 
writ, by selecting, as themes tor his moese, 
certain strik:ng incidents, which amend, 
the heart, while they captivaie the imagi- 
naion. Such are the histories of—the 
early piety of Samuel, of the covetousness 
of Ahsb tor Naboth’s vineyard, and of 
Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac. Our au- 
thor keeps closely to, his originals ; and 
merely puts them into easy verse, withoug 
affectation of sublimity; and without 
suffering his fancy to mislead his steadier 
intention. He is, in every sense of the 
term, a moral and religious poet; and 
we may salely recommend his productions 


to the acquaintance and comp ny of youth, 


As a specimen we select the opening 
verses of the history of Samvel ; and the 
closing paragraph of Ahab’s caveto.-ness, 


When crown'd with op'ning bloom, some goodly 
tree 

Gives carly promise of sabundant fruit; 

Relactust we forebede, that meny a germ 

Shall yield iis bosom to the justiing San, 

Ani diiak the gentle show's of in vain ! 

—Sce thousands petish by the first rude brecze, 

la all their vernal beauty! Other$) spar’d 

by the nude-breeze, antimcly frost destioys ¢ 

Some reach the semblance of maturity 

‘Then fail, corroded by a secret blight, 


recollection when he was at the 


mercy of the prates,, thicatening to cpueify 
them, and aftciwards keeping his word with 
them. 
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Or unsuspected worm !—How few, compar’d 
With the pledges of exuls’rant Spring, 
Attain to-full perfection !—Thus it fares 
With atany a:mental blossom tivat expands 
la the warm sunshive of Parental Love.— 
The cherub-smile of Innocence, appears, 
At first, to sport On ev'ry infant’s cheek 5 
And Virtue seems their bisthright.—But, alas ! 
Vice breathes an early taint that soon detects 
Much latent evil; and ten: thousand fall 
An éasy prey, to be reclaim’d no more ! 
A favour'd few, with heav’nly grace endued, 
Betimtes escape th’ infectious ravager 
In ail its forms ; and from their earliest age, 
Through every season of life’s varying year, 
Advance, uncheck’d, to full matusty. 

Such was that Man of God, who, from a 

child, 

Was destin’d to dectare Jehovah’s will ; 
To serve his temple ; —to denounce his wrath 
Oo Eli’s offspring, and an impious age ; 
To atvocate the cause of Truth Divine ; 
And guard his country with a champion’s zeal, 
A Prophet's wisdom, and a Patriot's love. 


Happy the man whose wishes ne’er exceed 

The temp'rate bounds by Providence preserib’d ;— 

Whose gen’rous heart a piosp’rous neighbour 
gree's, 

Though on. himself no genial beam descends.— 

Bat this is Christian virtue; only found 

Pare and perennial, in those heav’n!y minds 

Whose veasurte is laid up in that blest world 

Where neither rust comodes, nor moth cofrapts, 

Nor thieves intrude, nor Kavy damps the joy. 

Within the tranquil haven of Content 

Their little bark rides safe; till on the calm 

And pleasant eve of life, when sweetly beams 

Their fast-declining but unclouded sun, 

They pais Deati’s gulp to their 
Home, 


celestial 


The minor poems which complete the 
volume have their merit: they are simple 
and easy. We prefer the following. 


THE COWSLIP FIELD. 


WRITTEN DURING AN INCLEMENT SPRING’ 


Though wintes thinn’d the flow’ry prize 
Of April through her green domain ; 
The Cowslip spar'd, a theme supplies 
Fo wake the vernal strain ! 


Mr. Hornor’, Method of delineating Estates. 


Whatrich profusion chatms the eye! 
Nor needs there other scent or bloom 
To variegate the golden cyc, 
Or heighten the perfume. 
I trace His sacred presence here 
Whose hand luxuriant spreads the ground 5 
In the sweet scene, and balmy aif, 
He smiles, and breathes around, 


THE ECHO. 
Echo, from the ancient seat 
In the moping Owl's retreat, 
Prompted as by magic spell, 
Answers to the solemn knell ; 
Joins the huntman’s jovial cry, 
Mocks the swain’s rude melody : 
—All ber idle empty lore 
Ever babbling o’er and o’er ; 
Till sullen midnight reigns around, 
Aad silences the mimic sound. 
Thus, the modish, pratt’ling belle, 
All ambitious to excel 
In sentimental mimickry, 
Borrow'd wit, and repartee ; 
Squanders her convivial hours, 
And her sweet colloquial pow’:s, 
To segale a coxcomb's ear, . 
Or the yawning group to cheer: 
Till, all her youthful follies o’er, 
She’s rivali’d, shunn’d, and heard no more. 
The volume is neatly printed ; and i$ 
introduced by a very respectable 
sub-cribers. 
Description of an improved Method of dee 
lineating Estates, with a Sketch of the 
Progress of Landscape Gardening in Eng- 
land, &e. by T. Hornor. 8vo. pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. Harding, ondop, 1813. 
Tue first th ng we observed on open- 
ing this neat little volume was, the sn¢- 
cess with which the artist who performed 
the aqua tinta part of the vignette intro- 
duced in the ttle page, has athed that 
mode of workmanship in the baek ground 
(rocks) with the chale work of the figares, 
is the most harmonious instance that 
has come under our notice. The second 
thing that struck ua was the inferior tithe 
ot the work ‘* Panoramic Chorometry.” 
Why every is becoming Pane- 
rainic,”” now. e have lived to see she 


application of this term since ats adoption. 
D2 
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in THE Panorama, toa dozen, if not a 
score, of different objects and articles ; 
not always without mortification, as some 
of the letters addressed to os, have passed 
through a number of hands before they 
reached their real destination. How can 
it be helped ? 

But what has that to do with this im- 
proved manner of ‘delitieating estates ? 
Why, truly, not much ; but as we re- 
commend the inspection 7 the specimens 
produced by this ingenious “artist, and 
more than inspection ‘to those who prefer 
bis method, we think the least Mr. H. 
can do, alier beving niade free with our 
fitle, ‘is to gdorn our apartments with 
handsome plans of the Panorama estates 
rralis. Hitherto we have iefused fees of 
all_kinds, not accepting so’ much as’ a 
ticket for the theatre; but’ we too’ grow 


_Wiser, as weil as the: rest of the world ; 
and, we determine on bringing our country 
r 

estates yp to Londop, and shéwing them 


“fo our visitors, with as much enjoyment 
and glee us other’ folks, Thete gentle- 
men ‘There ladiéS that’s the river 
that’ the. 
a grove of off ‘oaks! eiiviablé even ‘by 
Druids themselves; 

These ate the haunts of meditacion 

These——— 

It must be acknowledged that an estate 
to be fitted for ‘* Panoramic Chorome- 
ary," possess its capabilities for, if 
fhe mountains should perversély stand 
awry, aod the rivers should obstipately 
mi up the mountains—but, bow can that 

hen. the dlelineation hangs down 
the rivers must follow the 
course of the delineation : they must ; and 
they shail. 
"Mr. B's book is merely infenced a} a 
vebicle te explain the nature of his draw- 
ings, and the principle on which they are 
constructed. It gives indeed a succinct 
history of landgca gatdening ; bur, that 
is only a object. His me- 
thad consists in laying down the plan, 
selecting the most pitturesque ' objects, 
the estate may furnish, making the most 
of the whole in what is technic:lly called 
a bird's eye view, and calling to his aid 
whatever’ powers of light and shadow he 
can muster. We conceive that he is a 
young artist ; and would hint to him the 
indelicacy of indulging his ridicule, at 

e expense of his seniors, He should 

ridently suppress such emotions. 


forwardness. 


~and there’s 


Mr. BR. Grani's Sketch of the History of the East-Indiq Company. (72 


LPP 

A Sketch of the History of the East India 
Company, from its first Formation to the 
Passing of the Regulating Act of 1773, Ke, 
, By Robert Grant, Esq. 8vo. p.p. 397. price 
las, Black and,Co. Loudon, 1813. 


The friends ofthe East India Company 
have great occasion to regret, that’ the 
talents of this gentleman have not -been 
seconded by leisure; and that he has -not 
been able to complete a work long ago 
rojected by hi im, dnd now in a state of 
That werk has, “for its 
object, a fair and candid “history: of the 
Company; of which the volume? before 
us, islittle other than an abstract. — If we 


‘dclighted in accusation and gloom, we 
should describe Mr. Grant's work, as no 


other than’ an apology for his elients; a 
pleading intended to place their eharacter 
and conduct in the best possibie light. 
But, as we really take a pleaspre in the 
Vindication of any public body, or goverti- 
ing power, consistent with’ truth 
and integrity, we shall frackly acknow- 
ledge, that we have perysed some‘ parts 
of this volume with pleasure. 

There are, undoubtedly, very black 
passages in the History of British Trans- 
actions in Asia.’ These ‘no hetiest’ man 
will-attempt to defend. others 
which appear to be iniquitous are 
not without reasons which inay be urged 
in pailiation, A third description’ vf aecu- 
sations is either false in fact, or sasceptible 
of being satisfactorily explained, by thé in- 
‘ervention of proper consideration and*fair 
allowances, or the testiinday of autBentic 
documents. We add, that’whatever guilt 
attaches to'the servants of the Company, 
d'stant from the observation of «their 
mayters, it ought not to beioiputed to their 
tasters, if it appears that they “forbad 
it, protested against it, and withheld their 
sanction frown it. ‘That only belongs to 
the Company in which the Company by 
act or deed, before of after, coneurfed: or 
participated. If the Comipany derived-any 
advantage from the guilt,sreaped any pro- 
fits fiom it, in any shape, or gave‘ any 
countenance to it, as @ body, then, it 
shared in the deeds of those to whow it 
had entrusted its authority; 

- Mr. Grant does not profess to clear the 
servants of the Company abtoad: from 
malversation. and “despotisi, -°But 
1e acquits them, properly enough, of those 
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murders taid'to their charge, the supposed. 
subjects -of.. which, crimes, .were living 
many years afterwards, He coucludes that 
Nabobs, young and old, die of di eases, 
like other men; aod though he coutesses 
that. successions“ to the Musnud were at 
one time, uncommonly rapid, aud highly 
profitable to the Evropeans in power, yet 
he,does, not acknowledge the in:erfereace 
of the poisoned chalice, oc the silken baw- 
string, in various instances, which | have | 
been stropgly rameured,. He pleads muck 
for considerations founded on. Asiatic 
manuers, and for great abatement of 
censure, on account of the xovelty of the 
siteativus in which Europeans were uo- 
expectedly placed, Part of their con- 
duct—their misconduct, must, he thioks, | 
be imputed to ignorance ; and other parts 
to their subserviency (with intention of 
‘promoting their masters’ interests) to 
native priaces and great men, into whose | 
characters they did not suthicien!ly pene- 
trate. He adduces arguments, and they | 
merit attention, to prove, that no sup- | 
posable powers of monopoly could pur- 
chase-graiv suffic ent to cause a famine, 
in a.county which has. two harvesis | 
yearly, and coassquently he exonerates 
the resident British from that charge in 
the easé of the Madras 
.. He goes further, and ipsists that all was 
done tg.alleviate the distresses.of that most 
calamitous incident, which was . within 
power of the.Company's. officers, and | 
that to charge them with what they ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to coun- 
teract, js not metely folly, but wicked~_ 
After all, there still remain nogerous 
crimes, trom. the impotation, of which 
Mr..G. does not affect .to.skreen the re- 
 presentatives of.qur country, in Asia; and | 
may, be, added, tbat many others might 
augment thelist,.on which this gentleman | 
dovs not tonch. There was a period when 
the, Hindoo. population was considered as | 
_ property by Gevernors and Councils ; when 
a Nabob .was merely a convenient. per- 
sonage, to be plundered ; when very litle, 
or oo attention, was paid, to the welfare | 
of hiscountry, or to the prosperity of his ; 
staves; the eye of rapacity. was.fixed 
on his rubies and diamonds, and the band 
of intrigue-was) extended ta grasp his 
ropees The man who left 
England: poor, and after a year..or. two, , 
teturned. Joaded with wealth, was-a just 


a 


‘become of. bisiory ; 


object of suspicion : to say thé least, every" 
probability, and under certain .cireum- 
Stauces,. every festigony, whether ex- 
pressed orimplied, concurred to charge 
him, with peculatiop, 


Happily, fot us, and for oar. country, 
happily, too far, Bindoostan, we, ate ar- 
rived at a time, when such, events are 
they have 
beea; but we feela sensible pleasure in 
acknowledging that they are not now, 

Joa former work, Mr, G. enlarged on 
the advantages actual y enjoyed by the na- 
tive population in Indja, on the endeavours 
still in progress for the amelioration of 
the provinces, and extending to the ut- 
most ramifications of the British power. 
We believe that there really does exist.a 
sincere desire for the welfare and prospe- 
rity of that country, We trust it, will 
hot only continue, but be invigorated ; 
and that so tar as poor humanity may be 
happy, the Jabled happiness of India as 
reported of autient days, may be realized 
in modern times. We are wow entered 
onanew.epoeh. The fate of the Com- 
pany is determined for the twenty years 
ensuing, Should that period be peaceful, 
_as the Jast uventy years have been war- 
like, then will that kind of prosperity at- 
tend the British interests at home and 
abroad, India of course included, for 
which all genuine patriots bave longed, 
but which they have not ventured) fuily 
to anticipate. i 

Mr. Grant commences his-work wih 
a slight view of the state of aflirs relative 
to ludia if the later days of Elizabeh ; 


.to whom he attributes the first plan ‘for 
“opening a trade to India. He inclines'to 


give the credit of it, rather to the Court 
than to the merchants. He traces “the 
history of progeedines, in coutpemity the 
autbority.of Mr, Brice, through the days 
of James and of Charles the Protedto- 
rate of Cromwell. “He ‘great: stress 
on the decision.of that head’ fa- 
vour.of a‘compa ‘as the organ’ of this 
irade ;, and he marks very Brdngly 


|,consequences of rivalship and interlapers, 


ina Jafer: period. We think “it a’ pity, 
that.there are no- records’ preserve and 
_produced which could, raté thé losing 
prices at which English goods ‘sald in 
India, and Indian goods sola in’ Efgtind, 
during, that. commercial contention. A 
few. tables of figures, would’ shety Wie is 
right or wrong in-affirning that ihe tater- 
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~Joping obtained ey. their trade, or 
that they sustained a loss. Circumstances 
‘lead us to conclude that the expences 
‘mecessarily attending the trade,—hanging 
on it, were too heavy to be borne :— 


that the mere questions of outfit and ad- 


-venture, of purchase and sale, were not 
the whole ; these miziit even be profit- 
‘able, while the accessories entailed a 
ruinous expense. Through this home 
rivalship, through foreign rivalship, 
‘through opposition by force and fraud, 
the Company struggled, gradually sur- 
mounting all difficulties, till at length it 
interiered in the quarrels of the native 
“princes, and intent on dislodging the 
#rench from their territorial acquisitions, 
“stepped into their place. 

Here opens, a3 it were, a new world 
on our bewildeted sight. We witness the 
transformation’ of a society professing 
€o nmercial purposes on’y, into a power 
engaged in the deposition and exaltation 
‘of princes : not merely sovereign of its 
own small territory ; but sovereign of so- 
-weieigas. Mr. G, is aware of tae impor- 
‘tance of the transactions by which that 
period was distinguished. He 
with considerable distinetness, atid no 
mean skill. He has had access to the best 
auhorities : to some he refers his reader, 
ai if they were every day to be met with ; 
** see a vast mass of papers,—published 
at that time ;"" when, perhaps, there may 
not be a second copy of any of them to 
_ be obtained for love or money. 


On the whole, every lover of truth wil! | 


be glad to see our countrymen relieved 
from avy particle of that odium to which 
they have been falsely subjected. They 
are entitled to justice as much when they 
may be honestly acqniited of this or that 
charge, as when they must be reported 
ity } and even then distinctions must 
made, as to the shades of that guil!. 
Whatever was weil intended, thougt ‘i: 
might fail in the execution, is no dis- 
trace, bat the contrary; —while we abat- 
D to the severest censure, whatever had 
‘merely personal enrichment by rapacity 
and violence, for its object ; and execraie 
the wealth in whatever pile accumulated, 
when stained with the blood of the un- 
from whous it was forced. 
t. Grant is very favourable to the me- 
mory of Lord Clive. We venture to bint 


that a ‘ Life ” of his lordship, in the 


tracesthem | 


manner of Coxé’s Life of ‘Walpole, tc. 
drawn from original and authentic docu- 
ments would be a service to history, 
and possibly to the Company, and t 
nation. The time is so far advanced that 
secrecy is no longer a duty to the state ; 
it is so far advanced that materials, it 
may be expected, will diminish, if not fail. 
These should be preserved for the benefit 
of posterity: not every member of the 
proprietary body knows bis obligation to 
Lord Clive, thovgh he may have heard 
of his name, or seen his picture, 

We dismiss the work before us, by 
acknowledging the talents of the author, 
and thanking him for what he has done ; 
to say truth, this volume might have pro- 
duced more advantageous effects had it 
appeared (wo years ayo. 


4 Proposal, by which two essential Ob- 
jects would be simultaneously attained: 
firstly, Security of the British Territory in 
India ; secondly, a new Channel of Com- 
merce opened, &c, by F. F. Rivaz. 8vo. 
pp, 48. Asperne. London, 1813, : 


Ir this were a ten guinea work ‘in 
three or four quarto volumes with ated 
we should certainly recommend it to the 
reviewing abilities of Lord Valentia, who 
has been over the ground 2peORaRy 
alluded to by Mr. Ribaz: although his 
lordship’s discoveries are not mentioned, 
nor even “ Valentia Island”’ poiuted out. 


His lordship’s pen, says gossip report, 


‘can be tart enough as a reviewer, and 


this unpardonabie omission certainly de- 
serves the severest castigation. In default 
of bis Lordship, we advise Mr  Salt— 
Mr. S is omitted also; strange enough? 

This gentlemen advises the formation of 
seltlements ‘ to be permanently possessed 
by Great-Britain” at Soccotra, Massvah, 
Massali, along the Red Sea, &c. This 
establishes the Briuish power ; affords an 
opportunity of driving.a great trade, with 
Abyssinia, &c. &e. “Lo those who approve 
the plan—we have not calcalated the cost 
—we give leave toembark in “ The East 
African Company'’—a preitily sounding 
title: and sure of success—A general 
meeting: a noble subscription ; a hand- 
some dipner. ‘* Gentlemen, charge your 
glasses! — Success to the Hast African 
Company!!!" 
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engaged on. the properties of the mechanical 


elements of an edifice separately considered, of 
the arch and vault, mural and arched but- 


’ Authors, Exilors, and Publishers are particularly | tresses, the pinnacle, not excepting the wall, 


. requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the Utles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department af the work, 


| 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, | 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Taylor, Architectural Libsary, has 
circulated Proposa's for publishing, by Sub- 
scription, an Lnvestization of the Mechanical 
Science and Historical Desesnt of Architecture 
in England, dttring the middle ages: ascer- 
tiining the derivation of the distinct species of 
building in which the Circular and pointed 
arch were successively prevalent. By C, Clarke, 
Esq. F.5. A. The work will make a hand- 
some volame in quartc, including about thirty 
engravings, explanatory of the mechanical 
properties of Gothic building, aad historical 
descent of those elementary particles of which 
it consists in its finished state.’ The price will 
be, to Subscribers, 31. 3s. in boards, for small, 
and 41 14s. Gd. for large paper; one half to 
be paid at the time of subscribing, and the 
remainder on delivery. This Work has, for its 
immediate object, to unfold that succession of 
causes which have produced the two classes of 
building formerly adopted in this Country, 
until the derivation is fully gained of the 
latter, so long known by the name of Gothic 
Architectiire. The several architectonic svs- 
‘tems, during the middle ages, were founded 
On an’ extensive application of the Arch, 
which so wholly predominates in the greater | 
structures of the second species, that they sub- | 
sist but upon a balanced opposition of the | 
forces jt exerts ; while each part, serving but 
the purposes of decuration alone, was the 


and submitted, in consequence, to historical 
investigation, aided by obvious prineiple in 
‘design.’ Henee, on a subject comprehending 
mady of the ‘résources of our ancestors in | 
seienre and art, so truly interesting, and 
worthy dur research, a two-fold principle of | 
derivation, having a cleim to a firm reliance, 
was obtained, From the first, a mechanical 
rationale of the Architecture of the middle 
ages has been the result, that leads with facility 
to the specific conformation aud disposition 
of the great features of its different nodes, and 
demonstrates, satisficturily, that instead’ of 
those essential portions having been devised | 
by the captices of barbarians, they have arisen | 
from thé necessary application of the materials 
to a species of building set out and depending 


upon the nature of the Arch. ‘The-dirst divi- 
vision of the performance will, in order, be 


Theit united efforts will ‘afterwards be mide 
evident in that form and arrangement by 
which the equilibration -of the vast Gothic 


| Bositiea, with all its freedom of interior and 
{ 


hardiness of structure is eflected, , The art of 
Masonry among our ancestors isext consi- 
dered, the inethod of laying down or develop- 
ing the lines of, the complicated frets or tra- 
cery in the more ancient or groined, as well as 
in the circular figure of the Tudor vaulting, 
is shewn in a chapter dedicated to that sub- 
jeet. ‘The carpentry of the days of feudal 
magnificence has been explained in a compre. 
hensive theory of the raof usually placed upon 
the baronial fall. The second part com- 
menees with a relation of the state of boildimg 
upon the destruction of the arts of, the West, 
by the Gothie settlers in the ewpire, and its 
effects are detailed in the production of 
fist. mode of Architecture adopted by the 
vations established by those conquerors. 
After the history of building among the early 
inhabitants of this Island has heen presented, 
including remarks on unobserved peculiarities 
in Anglo-Saxon construction, poimting out 
instances of their labours yet remaining, 
besides paying a merited attention io those 
assiduous pursuers of the arts of their Norman 
successors, the work proceeds to memorials of 
the pointed arch, far antecedent to the (we//th 
century, Ull at length, superior in mechanical 
advantages, itexcluded altogether the circular, 
and the latier mode of Gothic Architecture 
in consequence arose, Notices of other forms 
of the Arch then succeed, and a distinet his- 
torical account is given of each component of 
the first system, deseending from those, sns- 
taining the. whole mass to the smaller. mem- 
bers, not omiiting the mouldings, or- 
naments, and sculptures. Supported on the 
basis of preceding, elucidation, .by researches 
yet further continned, and by principles 
gained in the first part, a derivation 
minutely exact is next ascertained of ‘that 
accomplished system of Rational Areli- 


| teetnre, the second style’ of building:in she 


middle ages. 4 

Mr. Britton’s and Arehitectsga! 
Illustrations of Redeliffy,| burch be pub- 
Jished in a few days. This carious - 
gical Volume conjain, twelve Engravings 
of Plans and Views of the Churth. — Besides 
an Historicsi and desctiptive Essdy, the work 
embraces accongts Of ‘several’ Monuments, 
and Anecdotes of th petsois interred amang 
whom is Canynge; Sir Wittig 
Penn; Sir Thomas Mede;) the) T. 
Broughton; Wey. crisieal 
Essay ov, the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Chatterton, 
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Northern Antiquities; of, . Teaats, | de- 
sighed to illustrate the ea 
and Romauce of the Nations of the 
Europe, are, printing foyal | qudrio 

A Selection from the Cotrespondetive of 
Baron de Grimm,” by the 
Quarterly, Reviewers, will shorily be 
hshed under, the tile of His- 


Livergires et de, 
Ja 


orrespondence Philospphique et Critique, 


addressée au Duc de Saxe-Goiha depuis. 1770 


jusqu’en.1792,, Parle Baron de, Grimm,, et. 


a bon jet aris, sous regoes. 

Mr. Benjamin Brook's Lives of the Puri- 
tans (commeneed some time ago,). will 

ready for publication early in September. The 
materials of the work. are ,wholly collected, 
from approved, historigal Records, and ou- 
merous Manusciipt documents, , which. will 
present to the publie avery large selection of 
most interesting and curivus. information 
never before privied . ‘The work will give a, 
circunistantial of the ardaousand, pain: 
ful struggle for religious ficedgm, thrangh, a 
period of thore than a husdeed, years, without 
at all interfering with any other publication 
and will form a compr ive, appendage. to, 
Neal's ** History of the Puritans,” and:a,, 


series of Biographical History clysely connected 
with Palnier’s ** Memorial,’ 
containing a complete Memorial of those noo, 
conformist Divines who-died previous to the, 
vassing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 

‘he, work, will consist of three ,bandsome 
volumes, printed an. wove Demy. 
paper, A; few. copies will be prinwd on sus, 
pe: fing royal paper,,,At the clase wilk be given 
an Appendix, containing a Cironolagical list. 
of the principal Authorities referred to in. 
= work, aud. awxery coprous Index of the 
whic 


has, in the press, Mewoira of Sydy 
ney, , Collected from, various and scauered 
sources of information ; with an Appeudix of 
curiaus and. documents, 

Mr,. Laders wil shoytly give the readers of 
Shakspeare, a tract on the characiex of Henry 
EDUCATION. 

Mr. Martin Smart, thelute-Editor of Bluir's 
Class-hovk, hai prepared, for the press, a 
work on a similar plan, but ‘adapred ex. 4 
clusively: for. young Ladies: it will be pub- 
lished 4n.a few days, under the title of 
Female Class Book.” The extravis, which 
are taken principally from female writers, 


‘though ¢ 


‘Medlev, ‘the biographer of Dr. Paley, 
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_Maoners, and: Exlueaiion, 
jlivened by occasional pieces of ‘au 
eotertaining description the principal. 
feayurce,, which will recommend ive adoptionin. 
‘Ladies’ Schoois is, a more scrupulous regard 
| to ne exclusion vf all picees in any degree 


| likely to bury, the unguarded imagination, or 


‘excite a too lively curiosity in young minds, a 

F fault from which no other work, of a siwilar 

purpose. is wholly exempt, though sanctioned. 
y great, names as their compilers. 

ar. 


PINE ARTS. 


publishing, Subseriprion, © in’ twenty 


Monthly: Nandbers, forming two votenes, 


} the History of the University of Cambridge :- 
illustrated byeighty highly finished'and ‘eo. 
Engravings, Fac-similes of Drawings, 


by Messrs. Mackenzie, Pugin, Uwinsy:&e. 


representing exterior aud iutesior views of the 
Colleges, Halls, Public Buildings, and 
Costuing, a5 well as of the more striking parts 
} of the Town, Dedicated, by permission, to 
- his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
Chancellor of the University. Of this work, 
' which will, in every respect, correspond with 
O pout new publishing. the first. ommbee 
will appear on the Ist of May, 1814,—Tne 
also announces the following 
of six Eugravings, by ‘Thielke, alter. the-elr-. 
gant Royal ,Highness,, whe 
Princess Elizabeth, to be prined by Bulmer,: 
at the Shakspeare Press. wall bene 
') A Tour to Searborough, a Poem, formi: 
a tolunte, im royal octavo, embellished 
coloured Engravings. 
new Editioa, being the Fourth, of the, 
popular Toor of Dr. Syntax, in search of the . 
'Pictaresque, which, with the preceeding, . 
will appear in the beginning of August. 
The Costume of Yorkshire, illustrated by 
‘forty bighly- finished and colouted Engravings, 
Fuc-similes of original Drawings, descriptive 
of the peculiar Dress, Occupation, and Man- 
ners, of various Inhabitants of that extensive 
‘and populous County, Printed by Bensley ; 
will be published, by Subscription, in ten 
‘Momhly Nombers, forming one handsome 
volume, ouifurm with the costumes of Ching 
aud Austria, &c. containing forty bighly- 
finished Engravings. Five copies 
only will be printed, and tue Girft namber will 
appear ou the Ist of August, 
A series of Flowess and Fraits, engraved 
by Mr. Basby,, from the designs of Madame 
Vincent, of Paris This work will be come, 
pleted in twelve Nombers, the first of which 
will appear on the Ist August. Each number 
will contain two beautilul coloured subjects 
and outlines, well, calculated as studies for: 
Pupils, apd will be accomp nied wivh letter- 


relate whally 10. subjects counected with 


Mr. R: thas issued ptopdsals for 
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_ Mn G. Rifey has} the press, w 
tical "Prevtise ow the 
aud Drawing; wittewater edlotirs, forthe ii 
struction: diiisenient of Ladies, 
abroad, “or those whd’ hove He 
of Master, with up! 
wards'of twenty Phates; dHiginal 
drawings’, Mostly ebloured fray? real 

Proposats ‘ate issded,’ by 

Kaigtit, ter DY prion, 
dedicated, by pérwistion,to Sir Bans 
bury, a Portrait of Smolensko, from a Paint- | 


ing Mary Sartorius. beengiaved by Nr. | 
Ward.in his best Manner. Size of the Print, 
20 .inches by 16) incheser Price’ to Sabb’) 
Proofs: Lose. Privts Js. land | 
printed. in. Colouts 149, or sated on Canvas, | 
aud ia: Oil Colutirs,, to the 
Dr. John, Moodie, of Bath, has & work 
nearly ready for publication on the Modern 
Geography of Asia, in two guartg, volumes, | 
with an Alaa. all exit to 


¥ 


‘Tobe published, on the Ist of Au ust, 
Part f, price 10s: 6d. sewed {to be complered’ 
in’ Parts, forming’ a handsvm@e quarto’ 
volume) of the History of England {llussratee 
by of Syay tol! 


in’ History! By Ann’ Roddoll, Of Perey, 


Th the thé History of England, fra 
the earliest” By Rapin de 
Newly translated and ‘Corrected ; and, con- 
tifoed to piésent site: with’ itlust ative 
Annotations, Historical, political, aid stauisti.. 


cal; frou jiritase Collections, and publi | 


Records, depgsiicd in the Britsh M 


the Tower of London, '&e. Presenting a, 
lunitiious' Pkposttien af every 


tary, aud Cominiercial Eve, latin. 
ofonial berality and Prejudice, a Tale, in three dud-' 


British’ ‘ite, “and to tis 
ressions;"a general “View of the Fretich 
volution, and its consequent wars; Accounts 
of Voyages and ‘and of ‘the Pros) 
aress of Lilerature,’ Stiénce, and the Polite | 
Arts. By Hebry Robertson, LL.D. 
This work’ will Ge comprised’ in 


on a vew and bold typé. A Plate wiil 
given Number. . dt 
will’ Be ‘also published in ‘Parts, each Part 


comprisifig twelve Numbers, price 8s, 6d. 
MEDICINE AND CHIBURG ERY. » 


Dr. Robert’ Hall, of Glasgow,’ has a work 
in the press, on the History, Nature, and 
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| Browne ‘Willig, 


Treatasentof the Chineairgh, illustrated bv 
variety of cases aud dissections ; with au ni? 


{83 
hor into the relative. mortality of the pring 
cipal diseates'of ehildren, in Glagow, dating 
the lust thirty years 
Marshiati Hall, of the Royal Prfirmary, 
Ediiburgh, is preparing prectical work Oa 
jhe Physiognomy and Atuinde of Patients, ° 
and on the Symptogis, Diagnosis, and Pro- 
grusis of Diveases, 
Preparing for the press, Notitia Parliamens > 
of, a History of the Counties, Ciaes,” 
and Boroughs in England and’ Wates: shew= 
ing what Butough’s were ancienthy Pailiaen- 
tary, disused ; what do, at this doy, fecath 
Patliametit; there Atitiquities, Charters, Pri- 
Vileges, “fords,” Churches, Monasieries, Gus, 
Hdthber ot Kleerors, &e. whie 
are subj ined Lists of ‘aft‘the Citi 
zens) and Bargésses, froni’ the first’Saui mons 
of Marliathent this Wirth anv Ac 


coufit of thé Réiian "in Wepy Shire; 


wliat Nobility been divtingdistied with 
Titks from each’ County, “ihe 
Puristes, Se, therein, “By 


D. some 


Meniber' Parliament for ‘the “town, 


uekinghaii, Author of thé. Survey of 

The fndex to’ Meo NY LOPS Lite 
ies othe wich’ forms 
being iw leted, 
ibe delivered, any furilier Chatye 

to the Gf the former volames bu 
if is requested Promissory Note which 
ad given with each Set may be reiutned 


to wie’ Publishers, free of Expence, and that. 
_ the Gentlemen’ who bavée been supplied with’ 
the. work, their own ‘Bookseilers, wilt 
pply forthe Fadex throu dh: the sanic 


a 
The Seteiy thay now be 


Miss Coxe shortly will 


) following’ works are ex to appear 

shordly.— An editiot) ‘in of 

de ‘work, J liflaente des Pas 
& ysibns,” and a translation of ber Work lately, 
D200 We ‘Stockholm, emitied)’ Ree 

Weekly Nuaiters, price Hightpence each, | 

contalig WO sheets of Letter press, in Folio, 


flextots sur le Suicide.” 
from the Italian, she 
Essays of tweitings of Fiction. 


The Letters of Mopsteck and his Friendsy>\ 


vansiated fom uhe-Germda. 
AaAsapslation of Madame de Genlis’s ‘new... 


Historical Romanee; entitled ** Madensoisclie 


De La Fayeue.!! di 
“SPOPOGRA PRY: 


Doiw hus Wit speduily publish, 


\ 


com- 
\plere, Piite ‘Seven ‘Guineas, of 
Mical, Mili; | 


“The letvers of Ortis and Lorenzo, translated” 
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iva quarto volume, a Copious Index to Pen- 
want's Account of Landon, containing the 
nawes of every person and place meutiones, 
with references to every circumstance of note; 
Mr. G. Nicholson has nearly ready for 
blication, a second edition, considerably 
unproved, of his Cambrian Traveller's Guide , 
with a map. He is alse preparing for the 
press, a Caledonian Guile, on the saine plan. 
TRAVELS. 


John Lambert, Esq. bas nearly ready for 
publication, a second edition, munch im- 
aah of Travels through Canada, and the 

nited States of America. 

A Picturesque Journey to the North Cape, 
by A. K. Skioldebrand, translated from the 
French, will shortly appear in an octavo 
volume. 

~The recent Trasels of M. Von Klaproth, 
in the Caucasns and Georgia, performed by 
order of the Russian Government, are nearly 
ready for publication. ‘They are translated 
from the German by Mr. Shoberl. 

The account of the Travels of Leopold Von 
Boch, in Norway and Lapland, will appear 
In a few days, accompanied with Notes, and 
e Life of the Author, by Professor Jameson, 
of Edinburgh. ‘The roate chosen by this tra 
teller coincides only in part with that which 
was chosen by Linneus, but itextends much 
farther, and comprises the whole of Norway, 
togerher with its Islands, as well as Norwegian 
aud Swedish Lapland. 


. WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland ; comprising specimens of the ar- 
chitectare, sculpture, and other vestiges of 
former ages, from the earliest time to the 
union of the two crowns ; accompanied with 
descriptive, skeiehes, biographical remarks, 
and a brief history of the principal events 
that have occurred in this interesting pant of 
Great-Britin. Volume 1, Part 1, with 24 
Engrayings.. 4to. 21, 2s. on super royal paper, 
impressions, 31. 4s. proofs, on India 
paper, “1. 4s. This work is published in 
Qeartetiy Numbers. 


AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


“A Treatise on the Cnlture of the Apple 
ans Pear, and on the Manufacture of Cider 
aod Perry ; the fourth edition, with an Ap- 
xendix and Posteript. By T. A. Kaiaht, 
F. R.S. F.L.S, President of the Hor- 
tiguitora Seciety of London, 12mo. 43. 

The Practigal Gardner in every Department, 
or improved System of Modeso Horticuliure ; 
adapied,either ta large or small Gardens. 
Contsining full and clear directions for the 

ying out and culture of the kitchen garden, 
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sure ground, swrsery, and timber plantation. 
Also, the constracuoa "and ‘of 
the greenhouse, or conscrvdtory, hothouse, 
aod forcing garden; copiots table# of 
piants for ch department ‘systematically 
divided where they embrace different Classes ; 
enlarged so as to new -varieues 
and recently discoverca and made 
conformable, in the the latest 
hotameal arrangements. ‘Phe witole alpha- 
betically arranged, im separate iréntives, 
Join Abererowme, author of Every Man tis 
own Gardner. 12m0. Os.’ 
BIOGRAPRY. 

The Life of Lather; with an acenant.o! 
the Early Progress of the Reformation. By 

lexander Bower. 8vo. 19s. 

Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kut. 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. late President of 
the Royal Academy. By James Northcote, 
R. A. Comprising original anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, 
and many other distinguisted characters. Ems 
bellished with Portraits, &c. 4to. Zl 18s 6d. 

The Virst Part of A Biographical and Cri- 
ical Dictionary of Painters aud Engravers. 
By Michael Bryan. Dedicated to the Go- 
vernors of the British Tustitution. Part J, 
158. sewed.—A few copies printed ina 
Very Superior aanner tn ro. al 4to. price 6s, 
in boards. Part IL will be published on the 
ist of August. 

General Biography ; or, Lives, eritieal and 
historical, of the most Eminent Pessons of all 
ages, Countries, conditions, and: professions, 
arranged according to alpbabetigal;, orders 
Composed by John Aikiv, M. 
Thomas Morgan, &c. Val. 8, 410, 21. 23.—- 
The ninthand tenth volumes, which complete 
the work, are in considerable forwardness, 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

T. Livii Patavini Historiarum, ab. urhe 
Condita libri qui supersunt, xxxv. Recensuit 
et notis ad usum Scholaram accomiodatis 
illustravit J. B. L. Crevier, Emeritus Rhe- 
toric, Professor in Collegio Dormano Bello- 
vaco, Universitatis Parisiensis. Tinpengis J. 
Mawman. 6 vol. 8vo, 2]. 2s. lafge paper, 

COMMERCE. 
Commercial and Notarial Preeedents : enn« 
sisting of the mest approved forms, special 
and common, required in the daily transaction 
of business, by merchaats, planted, ssaders, 
notaries, attornies, each set of precedents 
preceded by a. summary of shea! aniithe- 
subject, particaladly on bills of Exchange, 
Insurance, Salvage, &e. as seitled and deters 
mined by the late Decisions; with an intros 
duction, containing the practical Notagial 
Forms in mercantile transactions; an accurate 


fruit garden, flower garden, shrubbery, plea. | 


Table of Nowrial Fees; and an Appendix, 
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comprising the Acts of Parliament, relative to 
shipping and maritime affairs, to the present 
time. By Joshua Montefiore, Attorney and 
Notary Public of the City of London. © The 
second edition, with considerable alterations 
and additions. 4to. 1]. 10s. 

The Practice of the Customs in the Entry, 
Examination, and Delivery of Goods and 
Merchandize, usually imported from foreign 
parts; shewing the tares ancd-allowances on 
each article, and describing the peculiar Cha- 
tacters and Properties thereof, To which is 
added, an illustration of that great measure 
of commercial facility recently introduced ; 
the warehousing system. The whole being 
intended to forin a complete manual of mo- 
dern practice in an important branch of the 
business of the customs; upon many parts of 
whieh no connected information has been 
twid’ before the public for a number of years. 
Fur the ase of officers of the eustoms, mér- 
chants, brokers, &c. in Great Britain and 


dreland. By James Smyth, Controlling | 
Surveyor of the Warehouses in the Port of | 


Hull. 80. 18s. 

ate Art of Extempore Public Speaking, 
including a course of discipline fur obtaining 
the faculties of discrimination, arrangement, 
and, oral discussion ; designed for the use of 
schools, and self-instruction, By John Rip- 
pingham, 12mo. 6s. 
bere FINE ARTS. 

A Deseription of an Improved Method of 
Detineatitig Estates, in which the advantages 
of mathematical accuracy are combined with 
the beauties of landscape painting ; represent- 
ing not only the state itself, bat also the ad- 
jacent country, in panoramic perspective. To 
whieh are added, Opinions on Landscape 
Gardening and. Roral Ornament. By T. 
Hornor. With Engewvings. 8yvo. 7s. Od. 

A General Outline of the Swiss Landscapes, 
with miscellaneous notes and illustrations, 
from M. de Saussure aud others. The third 
edition, revised. and considerably enlarged. 
42mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Series of Views of Picturesque and Ro- 
mantic Scevery in Madeira, the Cope of Good 
Hope, Timor, China, Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Bombay, Mahratta Country, St, Heleva, and 
Jamaica ; engraved, ina highly finished men- 
ner, by C. Heath, Woolnoth, and G. Cooke, 
from drawings made in those countries. By 
William Wesiall. The third part coniaining 
two views in the Island of Madeira, and one 
in the Island of St. Helena, wiih descriptive 
accounts, in English and in French. 10s. 6d. 
proofs, 15s. ' 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Lavoisne’s Complete Genealogical, Histo 
rical, and Chronological Ailas, enlarjed and 


Literary Register. 


[86 
scription; in which the deficiencies com~ 
plained of in the tables of Le Sage are mi- 


ginal matter introduced, with the addition of 
ten new Geneological, and twenty-five Geo- 
aphical Maps, accurately drawn from the 
atest surveys, including several never hefore 
published, by-C. Gross and J. Aspin. Cons 
taining the Creation, the Dispersion of Mane 
kind, the Origin of Nations, the Establish- 
ment, Continuation, and Decline of Empires 
and States, the Genealogy, direct and col- 
lateral, of all the Sovereigns and Potentates, 
from the Beginning of time to the year 1813, 
The whole forming the most complete system 
of History and Geography ever produced. 
Under the iinmediate patronage of bis Jtoyal 
Highness the Prince Regent, arid dedicated, 
by permission, to her Roval Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, an aso 
edition, complete in 64 afaps larg¢ “folio, 
Ol. Gs. half-bound,—For the convenience of 
those persons who. are ‘in’ possession’ of “th 
former editian of this work, the Geoztaphiicd 
and new Genealogical Maps willbe suld se- 


parately, at 38 Gd each. 


bb « 


A Sketch of the History of the Rast-Lndia 
Company, from its first. formation, ro. the 
passing of the Regulaung, Act of (773 5,.with 
a summary view pf, the, changes which, bay 
taken place, since, that period in. the inte 
Administration of British India... By Robert 
Grant, Esq. roval Svo. 15s. 

The Annual Register ; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, fur the year 
1813. Syvo. 16s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Litileton’s Tenures, in English, printed 
from the second edition of the Commentaty 
of Sir Edward Coke. 12mo. 8s. fine paper, 14s. 

A Practical Treatise of the Law of Mar- 
riage, and other Family Settlements, By 
Edward Gibson Etheriey, Esq: royal 8vo.'8s. 
fine paper, 14s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Slander, Libel, 
Scandalua Magnaium, and False Rumours 
By Thomas Starrie, Esq. Barrisrer‘at Laws 
8v0. 
~ An Analytical Digested Index tothe ‘Misi 
Prius Rep ris, with notes and references, . 
James Manning, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
royal 16s. cis 

The Laws relating to the Clergy; being a 
complete Guide to Clergymeu the legal 
and canonical discharge of their various daties 


including the latest starutes and godigial 
of 


cisions relative to Ecclesiastical affairs. 
the Rev. David Williams, A. M. late 
Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 163.5 
An Essay on Uses and T'rusis, and on the 
Nature and Operation of. as 


Common Law, and those deri¥ Ef 
fect from the Statute of Uses: “By Fraucis 


ated by Geographical Maps aud De- 


nutely and accurately supplied, and mach ori 
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Willians Sanders, Esq. of. Ciueclo's Inn, 
Barrister at Law, The thirtedriony revised, 
corrected, and considerably, exlarged,, vol. 


royal 8vo. 11. 6s. 
MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Engravings from’ Specimeis® of Morbid 
Parts, preserved in. the Author's. Co lection 
now in, Winduiill-street, and selected. from 
the Divisions idscribed, Urethra, Vesicay Re- 
na, Morbosa, et Lesa, containing Specimens 
of every Disease which sis attended with 
Change of Sicucture in these Paris, aud exi- 
biting the Injaries from the Bougie, Catheter, 
Cavsiic, Trochar, and Lithotoiny Knife, in- 
cautiously used. With Observations. By 
Charles Rell. imp. fol, 11. 16s. sewed. 

An Essay on the Shoulder Joint Operation : 
principally deduced from Anatomical Obser- 
vation. By W.W. Fraser, Surgeon Major 
to the Garrison of Gibralter. 23. 


“MISCELLANEOUS. 


- Volame I of the third Edition of Wood's 
Athenz Oxoniensis: the History of all the 
Writers and Bishops who have bad their Edu- 
eation in the University of Oxford. Verv 
considerably augmented both in Text and 
Notes, and continued to the year 1800. B 
Philip Bliss, Esq. Fellow of ‘St. Johu’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. ‘royal 4t0, 31. 13s. 6d. 

‘The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; ‘or’ Dic- 
tionaty'of Arts, Sciencés, and Miscellaiveous 
Literature! Conducted by’ Datid Brewstér, 
LL. D. F.R.S. and ALS) Ed. Wah 
the assistance of Gentlemeis eminent in Sci- 
and ‘Literature. vol. 6, part II, 410, 
43. 

A Letter to the hon. the East India Com- 
et in Reply to the Steiemenits of Charles 

uiler, Esq. M. P.. concerning the {dol Jag- 
By the Rev, Clad. Buchanan, 

tracted’ from ‘the printed Minutes of the 
House of Commons. $vo. 
Cortesponidence of the late Gilbert’ Wake 
field, B.A. with the late rt. bon. Charles 
Janes ‘Fox, in the years 1796—1801, chiefly 
oti ‘Subjects’ Of Classical Literature, 


he Circle 6f Mechanical Atis ; containing 
Practical Treatises on Manual Aris, ‘Trades, 
aid’ Mairofactures. By’ Thomas Martin, 
civil ‘assisted by eminent’ profes: 
trated by numerous engravings, by’ Lowry 
andother eininent artists, frogy drawings “by 
&c: ‘21. "or, ih’ thirteen parts, at 
“Retlectiors’ On Suicide.’ By’ Madame de 
Baroness‘of Holstein. inslated froar 
the French. 12mo, 5s. 
Phe Old By the editor of Swedish 
Letters, &c. 2 vol. 8vo, 12s, 
An easy Introduction to the Game of 


Qhess containing: one chund red: examples of 


games; including the whole of Philidor's 
Sew, Arrange On a 
with instructions fon leatnets, .renilering a 


complese, shat. scientific. game 
perfectly easy attainment, Lo which, are 
added, Caissa,a Poem, by Sar liam Jones; 


the Morals. of Chess, by Dr. Frankiin, &e. 
A new edilion, with a. plate representing a 
Chess table (and which .by. being, fixed 10 
a-board may be used as such). 12mo, Gs, 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES) 

Tales of Real Life. By Mrs. Opie. 3 vol. 
POETRY. 

Vagaries Vindicated ; or Hypocrisick Hy- 
percriiicks, a poem addressed to the review- 
ers. By George Colman, the younger. 410, 

The Wanderings of Woe, a poem, With 
an Appendix, peculiarly interesting to the 
Clergy, &c. &c. By the Rev. James Cox, 
D. D. of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Master of Gainsborough School, 8vo. 5s. 
~The Year, a poem. By the Rev. Jobn 
Bidlake, D. D. of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
chaplain to their r. h. the Prince Regent and 
Duke of Claence, and author of the Bampton 
Lecture, 1811, Sermons on various subjects, 
Poems, &c. &e. 8vo, 10s. 6). 

The Russian Chiefs, an Ode. 4to, 53, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 


Remarks ot the Evidence delivered before 
both Houses of Parliament on the East-ladiv 
Company's Affuirs. By Charles Maclean, 
M.D. Od. 

POLITIcs. . 

Perpetual War, the Policy of Mr. Madi- 
gon; being a candid examination of his late 
Message to Congréss, so far as respects the 
following topics : viz. The pretended negoci* 
ations for peace ; the important and: interest- 
ing subject of a congeript militia; and the 
establishinent of an imnrense standing army 
of guards and spies, under the name of a. 
Local Volunteer Force. By a New England 
Farmer, author of a late pamphlet, entitled 
Mre Madison’s.,War.” This, pamphlet 
is: punted. from @ Boston: copy. 8¥0,, 5% 
“THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the Duties,of Children, as set 
fort in the eadteehism of the church of 
By a Lady, t2mo, 2s. 

Six Lectures on the Interpretation of the 
Bible, being part the third of a Course of 
Lectures, containing a description and sys- 


tematic arraagement of the several; brang:cs 


of divinuy accompanied with actownt 
both of the principal authors, and of the Pro- 
gress, been made at. diflerent 
periods, in theological learning. By Herbert 
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Marsh» D. D. F. R..$. Margaret Professor 
of Dawinity at Cambridge. 3s. 

“A Sermon, preached by order of the hon. 
Court: Directors of the affairs of the East- 
India Compiny of England, September 6th, 
1807, on the opening of a monument set up 
in St. Mary's church, Fort St. George, to 
commemorate tle virtues and services of the 
laie C. Swartz. By R. H. Kerr, 
semier chaplain: of Fort St. George. 
Qs. Gd. 


‘ 


A Theological Disquisition on the charac. 
teristic Excellencies. of Christianity; or an 
Inquiry.into the superior assistance it affords, 
and uiatives it contains for the practice of vir- 
tue, cultivation of the best’ aflections of the 
hedtt, aid preparing the moral offspring of 
Goi for permanent felicity. By Cogan, 
M. 1). svo. Gd. 

Sermons, or an Inquiry into the nas 
ture and design of Chiist’s temptation in’ the 
wilderness; with notes aud observations. By 
H. Cotes, A, Vicar of Bedlington, in 
the county of Darham, and “chaplain io the 


rh. hoa, thie Earl of Digby. 

TOPOGRAPHY.) 

“A Tour in Teesdale, including Rokeby and 
its environs. few dilition, several 
addisions and a tap. royal T&mo, 

Didtionsry 6f Scotland, 
and of the in ithe) British seus; being 
a the. Topography. of the 
Unisesh Kinedom pf, Great Britain and, 
land. Iv Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow and! yes 
ecreiary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Londgya, and assistant librarian 1» His Majes- 
ty. vol. 410, 1.58. 

Margate of, Sketches amply deseriptiye of 
that.celebrated place. of resori, with its envi-+ 
rong, and calculated to inculeate in the mind 
a, fondness ‘f “the producions of 
nyture and art. By Mis; Pilkington, 
bellistied with.an elegant froutispiece, 

Tah into iké Structure and Aniinal 
Keonsiily of Horsey comprehending ithe 


diseases to which his limbs and feet are sabs- 


jeet, with properydivections, for shosing, and 
pouting out bis, aze upul his twelfth year, 
¥ Richard’ Lawrence) 'veteritiaty sure 
geon, Birmingham. With plates, 
a new edition, revised” aiid “coffected’ roya 

revised altd “corfected foyal 


OH) SH JH , 

Chronaligicat Histary the «Voyages 
aud Discoveries in theSootlr and Pacific 
ocean. present volawe ‘canrpirises the 
period frowe 1620%0 8688. By Saates Bare 
CR. ilinsttamd by 
eharts and other plates. 410, 21. 2s. 


. 


Proposita Philanthropica.— Abuse of Spirituous Liquors, 


comunitiee. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto, 


Tue following subject is of great import- 
ance as well to human life as to civilized 
manners. 1t appears to be taken up with 
great spirit-in Ameftica, especially in Mas- 
sachusetis, and to bé making progress, great< 
ly to the benefit of the community. Who. 
ever reflects on the consequences not seldom 
attendant on ‘intoxication among ourselves, 
on the thefts, the murders, prostitution, &c. 
to whieh it gives occasion, may discern ‘the 
interest due to this stibject from the public, 
may regret’ that’ Auperi¢a has been ‘the 
first to attempt'to controul aud suppress it, 

ABUSE OF SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


_ The Committee appointed-by the.General 
Association, in Junc, 1811, to.co-operate. witty 
other committees in devising measures 
which may have an influence preveating 
some of the numerous and threatening, mise 
chiefs, that are experienced throughout, our 
couutsy from the excessive and inigmperate 
use of spiritous liquors,” ask leave tons) 5... 

Report, 


That, in. the opinion, of this, com= 
mitice, Jt is proper Jo, collect 
factson the following subjects: 
First, “Lhe eflecis. of inteaperance on bos 
duly health, the meutal faculues, aud length 
of Tife. 
Secondly, The effects of the use.of spiritu- 
ous liquors on the productive labour of the 
country, 
“Thirdly, The practicability of employing 
labourers jyithout allowing the use of spiritue 
The tendency of intemperance 
Fifthiy, What means_ have been, fouuil. ef 
fectnal in restrgiving the intemperate use of 
spirituous liquors. 
‘Phe quantity of ardent spinits,con- 
That, each: member of, this, committer 
expresses, in writing, at the next meeting, a 
brief view of the best means of remedying 


ure aluse of ardent spirits... 

That. it.be made the subject of serious. 
consideration by this committee, and that it 
be submitted to the committees with whomun 
we are to co operate on this business, whether 
it is not desirable, that, voluntary associations 
should be formed for the purpose of aiding, 
and carrying, into. effegt, the objects of this 


(Wax ves af 
In the course of theirinvestigations, your 
committee have had a vast variety of facts 


| 
| | 
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lait before them, some of ‘the paincipal of 
which ate the following: 

It is ‘bndeniable, that ‘the evil of intem- 

erate drinking has been rapid’y increasing 
an the United States for ad mumber of years 
post, and has now arrived to a magnitude 
witch thay well alarm every friend tohiseountry, 
- hh is also certain, that the free use of ardent 
spirits “Has already veduced sevéral country 
places from a flourishing stale tu a stule of 
éttréme poverty ; and the same cause is gra- 
Gually impoverishing a great part of our coun- 
He A parucular village has been pointed out, 
ny which heads of familiés and children (with 
tte exception of two or three péfsons), have 
become drankards together, 

Ft iv’also certain, thar many reflecting per-. 
parts of the country, are greatly 
alarmed at the progress of tlie evilin question, 
and are apprehensive, that arless some check 
ig applied, it will, of itscif, ruia the couptry. 

are of opinion, that dearh is 
Hastened in many instantes by the abuse of 
Spirits, and ihat the consinution is injured in 

Experiments made by gentlemen in different 

ts ‘of the conntry satisfactorily prove, that 
it Very practicablé to hire labourers without 
giving them spitits. 

also.bevond dispute, that many persons 
6f good mosal. charecter, aud, many who sus- 
tain a fair religious ebaracter, incur great exe, 
pence in the consuniption of spirits, without 
any possible advantage, and thus exhibit an 
example which serves to lead others into a. 
course of evil habits. 

It appears, from the evidence collected by 
your committee, that the ase of strong drink 
diminishes the acuse aud piyductive labour 
ofthe country, 

‘the retort‘ of the secretary of the 
treasury of ihe Uniied States, ‘hh appears, that 
the quantity. of spititdcus liquors annually 
distilled, in the, Dyiied States, is 15,000,000 
gallons. And that ihe quantity. iamported is 
9,750,000, making nearly 25,000,000 in whe 

Fréin ‘the Marshal's return, it appears, that 
in- Alastachusetts alone; 2,472 000 gallons 
are distilled from molasses, 63,730 gallons 
from grain, and 316,480 gallons eyder, 
making in the whole. 2,851,210 gallons, 
which at the wholesale prige ase valued at 

It ought to be observed, that only a small 
part of the spifits disiilled in Massactiuserts is 
consumed here; but it: is probable that no 
Jess than 2,000,000 gallons of imporied spi- 
ritg are cousumed jn this Commonwealth, at 
an exptuce of more than 2,C0C,000 dollars, 
In some paris of the union imported spirits 
are almost exclusifely consumed; in other 
parts, spirits distilled in this country. Muas- 
sachusetis comes’ within the former class. 

We come to the, melancholy result, from 
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the foregoing statement, that the free citizens 
of this country (for the slaves, have this great 
advantage over the whites, that they are not 
allowed the use of ardent. spirits)—the free’ 
citizens of this country consume annually not 
less than 20,000,000 gellons of spirits, which, 
(cousidering that a large portion is consumed 
in taverns at a great additional expence, and 
that a large portion is greatly diluted after it 
leaves the sbip or distillery, and before it is 
retailed), can hardly cost the consumers lesg 
than 23,000,000, or 25,000,000 doliars; an 
enormous sum, which exceeds /he expence of 
our national government in time of peace, 
added to she expence of al. the state gavern- 


ments, the support of schools, and of the 


clergy,.and the inlerest of our naitonal aebt 
a sun, in short, which exceeds all tat is paid 
for the support of government, the education 
of children, and the support of religious in- 
siruciors, by the people of this country. 

Every real friend to the community, to the 
present and future bappiness of men, must. 
see the necessity of making resisiapce to a set 
of evil habits and customs, which threaten 


to introduce poverty, ignorance, vice, and 


barbarism. AN Christians shoold unite in 
this cause with ananimity which cannot but 


1. Great pains ought to be taken to exhibit 
the magnitude of this evil. aud the distressing 
cousequences to which it leads. It should be 
displayed in all its hideous deformiiy, and 
araced from the needless. use of spitils 
drunkenness, and from drunkeoness to rein’ 
—ruin temporal and eternal. It should be 
represented as the door to poverty and dis- 
grace, as the destruction of healih and reason, 
‘Lhe enotmous expence which it occasions 
should be adequately described ; and the be- 
neficial purposes to which this expence might 
be applied fully detailed, Every person should 
aid in making this exposure, according to his 
ability. But, 

2. Ministers of the Gospel are peculiarly 
engaged to take an active part in this work. 
It must depeud upon the situation of each 
niuister whether it is proper for bins to pursue 
sume particular measures; but, we should 
apprehend that itis the daty of every minister 
in the United States to give a thorough ex- 
amination of this subject from the pulpu. 

3. Lo the discipline of our churches especial 
and vigilant reference should be had to this 
national sin; and all Christians should 
ware of giving the least countenance to it, and 
should abstain even from the appearance of 
evil. In this: view of the subject it: is quése 
tionable whether spirits should be used at all, 
noless really and avowedly as a medicine. 

4. Cheap tracts mey be extensively circus 
laid to advantage on this subject, Dr,.Rush’s 
‘+ Inquiry into the effects of Ardent Spirits”, 
is admirably adapted for this purpose, aad can 
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be afforded by the large quantity for four dol- 
lars, 6r perhaps three dollors and a halt, a 
hondred. wottld be attended with good 
consequences if two or three dozen of these 
could be circulated’ in every parish in the 
“Wid thai these practical measures, may not 
be ‘refiderdd ineffectual, the Association do 
most earnedsily entreat of their brethren in the 
muibistryy of the members of our churches, 
nd of the petsons Who loment and desire 
Check the progress of this evil, that they nei- 
ther express nor indulge, the melancholy ap- 
preitedsion that nothing can be done on this 
sobjees a prediction eminently caleuluicd to 
piralize exertion and become the disastrous 
cause of 16 own fulfilmeat. “For what if the 
reformation of drunkards be hopeless, may we 
not siand between the living and the dead, 
and’ pray and labour with effect to stay the 
spreading plogue? and what if some will 
perish affer all that-ca be done, shall we 
make no effurts to save any from destruction, 
because we may fot be able to turn away 
every one the path of roin? 
* Bot how are we assured that nothing can 
be dove? Is it impassible for God to reform 
avd save us? Has he made known his pur- 
jose WW Gives over to destruction? “Has he 
eg accusiomed to withhold his blessing from 
humble efforts made to rescue men from the 
dominion of sin? Have not all pest efforts 
for reformation comuienced under circum. 
stances of apparent discouragement, and all 
great achievements usually began in Jittle 
things? ‘The kingdom of heaven was itself 
in the beginning asa grain of mustard seed, 
and the apostles, had they consulted appear- 
ances only, had never made an effort to eu- 
lighten the world. 

Immense evils, we are persnaded, afflict 
communities, not because dhey are incuratle, 
but because they are tolerated , and great good 
remains often udaceonrplished, merely be- 
Cause it is not attempted. 

If the evil, however, were trivial, or the 
inéans of its prevention arduous and uncertain, 
despondericy would be less crimiual. Bat it 
isa wasting coisumption, fastening upon the 
vitals of society ; a benudmbrag palsy extend- 
ing to the extremities of the Sody ; a deep and 
rapid torrent, bearing the wreck of nations in 
its Goutse, and andermining rapidly the foun- 
dations of ott own. It is 2 therefore, 
of-life and denth , and what we'do be 
done quickly; for while we @eliberate, ‘var 
strengtty decays, and our foundations totter, 

‘Shall we witness'aroand us the fall df indie” 
yidnats ; the misery of families» the wak 
health and intellect, of réliztous tasti- 
tufiors and civil order, and upon thé souls of 
men, without an effore 16 prevent the’ evil? 
Who is himself secure of fife in the amidst of 
such contagion? And have 
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we that the plague will not break into out 
own families, and that our children may not 
be the victins, who shall suffer the 
utiseries of life and the pains of eternal death 
through our sloth and unbelief? 

Had a foreign army invaded our land, to 
plunder our property and take away cur li- 
berty, should we tamnely bow w the yoke and 
give up without a struggle? If a baud of. 


assassins were scattering poison and filling the. 
land with widows and orphans, would they. 


be suffered, without melestation, to extend, 
from year to year, the work of deaih? Lfoue 
streets swarmed with venomous reptiles ond 
beasis of prey, would our children be bites 
and torn in pieces before our eyes, and no 
efforis be made to expel these deadly cs 
Bot intemperance is that invading enemy 
preparing chains for us; intemperance is that 


band of ussassins scatiering poison and death, 


intemperance is that assemblage of reptiles 
and beasts of prey, destroying, in our sucess, 
the lambs of the flock. 

Such are the statements and arguments of 
the Philanthropists and real patriots of Mas- 
sachuseits. They apply with great force to 


that subject on which they are particularly 
directed ; but we call the attention of oor: 


readers to them, as being applicable to others 


which too notoriously daily and nigh/ly infest 


our streets. Sorry we are, to see that the vice 
of intoxication increases in America; and to 
that we cannot but attribute in great part, the 
incredible prevalence of prostitution.» We 


say incredilie—because we have heard aca 
counts beyond belief from persons well ace 


quainted with the country, and with the 
chief towns, which have shocked our hearts 
and our belief, accustomed as we are to the 
manners of London. 
template the vices alluded to as—* invading 


enemies preparing chains for us; asa band — 
of assassins scatiering poison and death 5, ag 


an assemblage of reptiles and beasts of prey, 


destroying our wost hopeful population ? 
Were this powerfully impressed on the publié - 
wind, and were the same treasures taken as | 


would be taken in-those cates, then whuld 
thé mative energy of Brifons tiamph. over 
évery obstacle ; aud those would be held in 


everlasting honour, who, enterrified by the 


false prineiple noching cun be done,” or by 
thersingularity of standing forward to dd 
good, should give the first irresislible impulse 
wo plans for desirable, most 
bumape, most christian, and most patsigtic 
purpay. 


Why can we not-cot= 


i 

i | 

1 
a 
i 
| 
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ta 


‘order—eor a decree—or a somewhat else, 


DIDASCALIA. 

Our observations of this month are, of ne- 
cessity, confined to the regular annunciations 
of the close of a season :—and to this we 
cannot add, without exception, of the opening 
of others; that is tu say, of the summer 
‘Theatres. Bor though Drury-lane being 
closed, the Lyceom opened on Wednesday, 
July 14, with the Opera of M.P., and the 
secon! night presented the Jovial Beggars ; 
yet, the Haymarket Theatre, emulating the 
embroilments of its neighbour, over the way, 
awaits a decision—or an opinion—or an 


from his Honour the Vice-Chancellor, or his 
Lordship the Lord Chancellor, before it can 
Break ibe inchadtment by which jis duors arc 
kept fast closed. 

That there is great pleasure in a law-suit, 
is the aviversal opinion in Lincoln's Ino, the 
Temple, Furnival’s Ino, Lyon's Ion, the 
Rew Inn—and the Haymarket. Can a pri- 
vate Theatre do beiter than follow the ex- 
ample of the King’@Theqire? Is nor that 
the standard of taste, merit, harmony, and 
good management?—And if the Managers 
quarrel, vé ef arms, ou slat side of the way, 
not the clear dutyof Managers on 
side of the way. to quarrel aldo? io ‘be sure | 
in is# Why shoald the Court of Chancery | 
hear, day afier day, of the Opera in the | 
Haymarketonly, wheo there is another theatie | 
inthe seme street, whieh has equally good pre- | 
tensions to occupy the time and talents of the | 


Coort, iv adjusting points between ‘Manager 


and Mawager? 

Well, vow for something good of that said | 
Kivg’s Theatre. Maebet was performed, | 
July y for the benefit of the Lock Hospital. | 
Mrs. Siddons was Macheth aud poor. | 
trayed the character wich her excel. | 
Jenee. Mr. C. Kemble was Macbeth; and | 


was highly applauded After the Piay, songs | 


by the htalians: and afier the songs a Ballet. | 


Coveui-Garden closed Jaly 15, wish the 
following address, spoken by Mr, Fatveett. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,-—! an) desired, | 
by the Proprietors of this ieatre, to offer 
you their most grateful aeknowledgments for | 
‘the tery kind and liberal patronage you have 
affurded them during tis season. Uniier | 
many. disadvaniages, and against the powerful 
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pletely to render the Theatre itself, together 
with its representations, worihy the sanction 
of oor generoas Patrons. 

«« Preparations, therefore, have been mak- 
ing, during the greater part of the past season, 
for various aud extensivealterations, such as 
have either been suggested by their own ex- 
perience, or offered by their Architect, and 
other friends, us likely to increase the plea- 
she, the comfort, of the curivenience of the 
audience. An entirely new plan of decoration 
has been completed for the interior of the 
theatre; and while due attention has been 
paid to produce a striking and brilliant eflect, 
an endeavour has been made to combine a 
national character, with the ornaments ap- 
propriate toa regular Theatre in the metro- 
polis of the British Empire. Tt will be de- 
sirable that the recess should be as shert as 

sible. By Monday, therefore, the Gih of 
it isboped, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, we may have the honvar of presenting 
ourselves agdin to you, with every improve 
ment perfected for your reception; and the 
Proprietors rely, with the fallest cunfidenee, 
on your so olien experici.ced support, for the 
reward of ali their expence and exertions. 

only now, in the name of the 
whole Company, to express our heartich 
thanks for vonr kind indulgence to our humble 
but best endeavours for yout amusement ; and 
to solicit a coutivustion of sour cheering ap- 
probation aud applanse.” 

Urury‘lane Vtfeatre closed about a week 
before Covent-garden with a similar address of 
thanks aud acknowledgement. We pay no 
further avention to it, because we wish to re- 
mark on the implied necessity for alierations 
in the “Tucatre at Covent-gauden. 

It cannot but strike the observant reader 
that a strncture, erecied at a great expenee, 
—perfeetly nes, and’ supposed to have en- 
gized the avention of skill and ex- 
perience, should already require alterations ;— 
an eatirely pew plan of pro- 
duce #sifiking avd brilliant effet.” What 
does portend? and feeble vacil- 
jatioy in the Manager ?—a sickly taste in the 
pablic?—a dese of meretricious gawds aud 
Bonholoméw Fair decoitions? ——Surely.noe 
soled taste, gs an hoveurable exertion of the 
manly principles of British architectural skill. 

Se eloses thé history of the late theatrical 


auraction of a new and splendid rival Theatre, | ¢am ign. The minor theatres are now bee 


the Covent-garden Company may boast of 
having retained their full propos:ion of public 
favour ; aud, throughout the season, of re- 
ceiving the invaluable reward of your appro- 
bation, by a most successful representation of 
theit numerous dramatic productions With 
such flaitering encouragements, the Proprietors 
eogsidered it their duty (as it ever bas, and 
ever will.be, their highest ambitios) to pro- 
ce@ with unceasing exertions, more cum- 


come major: aud great is the variety of at- 
tractions they display to engage the atrention 
and good wi!l of the gay inhabitants of this 
great nie tropolis, 

We ought to mention that the Pantheon 
has been fitted up as a thextre, and was 
opened July 22. The general coup dail of 
the decorations is handsome. ‘Phe covstrac- 
tion of the building gives many advantages ta 
this eilcet. English operas, are performed. 
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AMERICANA. 
THR PROPHET OF THE ALLEGHANY.* 
our tenth valume, -page 704, we had 
occasion to mention a prophet of the Ame- 
rican “Indians, des¢ribed under the title of 
the Shawanot prophet ; who reported him- 
sel{ as having been a visitor in_the eighteenth 
heaven, and. having conversed face to face 
with the Great Spirits | From the tenor of the: 
intelligence concerning hiny, it appears saffi- 
ciently, that he was in diametrical opposition” 


4 


to the cfvilization of h's tribe, and ho’ the) 


Progress of Christianity among them... We. 
conjecture, that the following. narrative refers 
to the same person; and ‘therefore forms a 
part of his history; but if itvefers to another, 
there is in’ it something so wild, so charac-, 
teristic, atid 'so ‘picturesque, that considered 
merely as a striking incident, it.deserves in- 
sertion in our pages. 

Some years az», one of the Mistionaries' 
tathe Indians of the North-west, was on” 
his way from the Tuscarora settlement to the” 
Senecas.. Journeying in pions meditation 
through. the forest, 4 majesiic tndian darted 
from its recesses and, arresied his progress.” 
His hair was somewhat. changed» with age, 
and his,face marked with the deep furrows-of 
time ; bat his eye expressed all the tiery-vi- 
vacity. of youthful passion, and his step was 
that of a warrior in the vigour of ‘manhood 

White man of the ocean;f «whither 
wanderest thou? ”.saidthe Indian. Tam 
travelling,” replied the meek discipte of peace, 
* towards the dwellings of my brethren, to 
teach them the knowledge of the only true 
to lead -thear to peace and happi- 
“ness,” * ‘To peace and. happiness !" arts 


swerel the tall chief, while his eve flashed '} 


fire-—** Behold. the blessings that follow 4 


* ‘Lhis singular person has,excited much. 
curiosity, and done.no litte mikchief, in the: 
United States. “His intrigues are particularly 
mentioned in the Repo of the New York 
MissignarySociésy for 1803... A correspon* 
dent pf the Massachusetis Baptist Missionary 
Magazine, Jane 1812, vouches for the (ruth. 
of the principal circusmstances of she fallow 
ing narrative, 

+. The Lodians at first imagined that the 
white men Grigiually sprang fromthe sea, 
and thatahey iuvaded their eoan!ry 
they had none of their own. . Phey some. 
timeseail them in their:songs the white 


fomn. of. the ocean,” this name 
applied contempwuously by the savages of 
the North-west) PAR 


Prophet of the Alleghany. 


ing cares of 4 
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footsteps of the white man; wherever he 
comes; the nations of the woodlands fade~ 


pn from ‘the eye, like the mists of morning. 


Oace over the wide forest of the surrounding 
world, our people. reamed in peace and free- 
dom, nor ever dreatned of greater happiness 
than to hunt the beaver, the bear,.and the 
wild deer. From the farthest extremity of 
the great deep came the, white mao, armed” 
with, thunder and lightniag, and weapons 
stil]. more pernicious. In war he hunted us 
like wild beasts; in peace he destroyed us by 
deadly ‘liquors, or yet more deadly frauds. | 
Yet a few, moons had passed away, and” 
whole nations of invincible warriors, 
of hanters that fearless swept the forest and 
the mountain, perished, vainly oppastog their. 
triumphant invaders; or quietly dwindled . 
into slaves. and drunkards, and their names | 
withered from the earth. Retire, dangerous 
man, leave us all we yet nave left, our sas 
vage virtues, and our gods; and do not, jn 
the vain attempt to cultivate a rade and bare, 
ret) soil, pluck up the few thrifty plants of | 
native growth that haye ‘survived the foster, x 
pedple, weathered the 
stormy cateér of their pernicious friendship” 
The tail chief darted into the- wood, dud whe, 
good Mitgionary pursued his way with pious 
He pteached “the, only true divinity, 
placed before the eves of the wondeting a- 
wages the heatty “Of ‘holiness, the suffesings | 
of the aud ‘the sublime’ glories 
theehristian He allored (hein with’, 
of everlasting” bliss, and alarmed” 
them with denusciations of an’ eternity of 
misery and despair.” The awe-struek ‘Ipdians 
roused by these accumulated mofives, inany ~ 
of them adgpted the précépts’ of the Mis- 
sionary 86 far as they éompfeliend them; 
and ‘in the course of eighteen their 
‘devottog became rational, regular, and appa 
All at once, “However, the file church im. 
which the good tniti'-was wont pen’ his?” 
fold,!becdine’ deserted. “No vorary Canie 
cor with) décent reveretice 
pure! doetrines whie n'they were accusiomed” 
to hears and only a’few ‘solitary idlers were 
seen of a Sunday! sofning’ loging * 
aud ‘casting a” wistfab, yer ar 
their little peaceful ‘and TidW sitem 
The Missionary soagt: theny out, 
into the cagse this mysetinus deséttion, 


“Wand: them® of ‘the bittetntss of 


to thase heving once known, 
thé” religion” of ‘the ‘only trie” “God. 
Thepoor [adians heads) ‘and ie 
formed hint thal: the/Greae Spirit! was 
al theirapostasyand had sent et 
“warm them against thie uf) 


XIVs (Lite Pan, August, 1919.) 
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ing of t'e old men soon, and that the pro- 
pliet wouid there deliver to the people the 
message with which he was inirusted. ‘The 
zéalous Missionary determined to be present, 
apd to confrout the iiipustor, who was 
known by the appellation of the Prophet of 
the Alleghany. Ue accordingly obtained per- 
mis.ion Trous the chiefs to appear at the coun- 
cil and to reply to the charges that might be 
brought forward. The 12th day of June, 
1802, was the time fixed for the decision of 
this solemn question, ‘¢ whethér the belief of 
their fotefathers, or that of the white men 
was tlie trae religion!” ‘Te usual council | 
house not being large.enough to cdtitain so 
gieat an assemblage of people, they met ina 
valley about eight miles to the westward of the | 
Seneca Lake, This valley was then eibow- | 
eted under lofty treés; it is surrounded on | 
alinost every side with high rugged hills, and 
through it meanders a small river. 
It was a scene to call forth every energy of | 


their steps, and your hunting fields are every 
day wrested from you by theit arts, Once 
on the shores of the mighty ocean, vour fa- 
thers wére wont to énjoy all the luxuridnt 
delights of the deep. ow you are exiles in 
swamps or on barren hills ; and these wretch 
ed possessions you enjoy by the precarious 
tenure of the white man's will. The stirifl 
cry of revelry or war no more is heard ou the 
majestic shores of the Hudson, of the sweet 
banlts of the sitver Mohawk. There, where 
the Indiau lived and died as free as the air 
he breathed, and chased the panther and the 
deer from morn tll evening —even tnere the 
christian slave culiivaies the soil in undis- 
turbed posséssion ; abd as he whistles behind 
his plough, tufns up the sacred reinains of 
your buried ancestors. Have ye net beard 


‘at evening, and sometimes in the dead of 
‘night, those mournful and melodious sounds 
| that steal through the deep valleys, or along 


the mouniain sidés, ‘like the song of echo ? 


the husian heart. Ou a sindoth level, near | These are the wailings of those spirits, whose 
the bank of the slow stréam, under the bones liave been turned up by the sictileciows 
shade of a latge elm, sat the chief men of | labours of the white men, and lefi a the 


the tribes—Around the ciscle which they 
forroed, was gathered a crowd ‘of wonderiug | 
savages, with eager looks, seeming to demand | 
the true God at the hands of ‘their wise | 


_In the middle of the circle sat the aged and 
travel-worn Missionary.—A few grey hairs | 
wandersd over his brow, his hands were 
érossed on his bosom, and he cast his hope- 
Beaming eye to Heaven: he seetied to be 
éalling with pios fervour upon the God 
of truih, to vindicate his owa etéfual woid 
by the mouth of his servant. 

For more than half an hour tltefe was si- 
Jence in the valley, save the Whispering of 


the trees in the south wind, at the indis 


tinct murmasing of the river. Then all at 
once a sound of astonislimen! passed through 
the crowd, and the Prophet of the Aljeghauy 
was séen descending one of the bigh hills. 

ith furious ‘abd step entered 
the circle, and wating his hand in token of 
silence, the Missionary saw with wonder the 
same tall chief, who,.four yéars before had 


crossed him in the ‘Tuscatota forest. The 


Same panther, skin. hung over his shoildér, 
the same tomahawk Quivered in his ‘hand, 
atid the saaie fiery abd malignant spirit barn- 
€d in his ‘red addressed’ the awe- 
struck Indians, aid the valley rung with his 
tron voice. 

men of the woods, what the 
Great Spirit says‘ to his children who have 
forsaken him! 

Through the Wide fegions that were 
‘once the inheritdhte Of aly people, and 
‘Where for ages they roved as free'as ihe wild 
winds, résounds the axe of the white men. 


mercy of the rain aud tempest. They call 
you to avenge them—tliey aljure you 
by every motive that cao rouse the ts of 
the brave, to wake from your long sleepy, ad, 
by returning to these invadersof the 
the long arrears of vengeaue., restor again 
the tired and wauderiug spirits to their Liss 
ful paradise far beyond the blue hill, * 

«© These are the blessings vou ow to ihe 
christians! They have driven your fers 
from their ancigat inhertauce 
destroyed them with the sword aid porsonous 
liquors—they have dug up their bones, «nd 
iefithem to bleach in the wind—and now 
they aim at completing your wrongs, insure 
ing your destruction, by cheating you into 
the belicf of thar divinuy, whose very pre- 
cepts they plead in justification of al! the 
miseries they have heaped apon your race, 

«© Hear me, O deluded people, for the 
Jagt time !—If you persist in deserting my 
altars, if still you are determined to listen, 
with fatal creduliy, to the strauge pernicions 
doctriues Of these christian usurpers—if you 
are unalterably devoied to your new gods, 
and new cusioms—if you wild be the fiend 
of the white man, and the follower of bis 
God—my wrath siall follow you, I will dar 
my arrows of torked lightoings amongst your 
towns, aad send the warring tempest of wine 
ter to devour you. You shall become bloated 
with inteu:perance, your nuurbers shell dwia- 
dle away, until but a few> wretched slaves 


= 


# «© The answering voices heard from the 
caves’ and hollows, which the Latins call 
echo they (the Indians) suppose to be 
wailings of souls wandering through ¢ 


‘Phe paths of your forefathers ate polluied’ by 


places.” 


Mariine. 
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survive ; and these shall be driven deeper and 
deeper ito the wild, there to associate with 
the dastard beasts of the forest, who once 
fled before the mighty humers of your tribe. 
The spirits of your fathers shall curse you 
from the shores of that happy island in the 
great lake, where they enjoy an everlasting 
season of hunting, and chase the wild deer 
with dogs swifter thau the wind. Lastly, I 
Swear, by the lighming, the thunder and 
the tempest, that in the space of sixty moons, 
of all the Senecas, not one of yourselves or 
your posterity shall remain on the face of the 
earth.” 
“The prophet ended his message, which 
was delivered with the wild eloquence of 
real or fancied inspiration, and all at once 
the crowd seemed to be agitated with a 
savage sentiment of indignadon against the 
good Missionary. One of the fereest broke 
throuzh the circle of old men to dispatch 
him ;—bat was restiained by their authority. 
When this sudden feeling had somewhat 
subsided, the mild and benevolent apostle 
Obtained permission to speak in behalf of tim 
who had sen him. Never was seen a 
nore touching, pathetic figare than this good 
mai. He seemsd past sixty—his figure tall 
yet beadingz—his face wild, pale, and highly 
mteHectual—and over his forehead, which 
yet displayed irs blue veiins, were scattered at 
solitary. distances a few yrey hairs. ‘Though 
his voice was clear and his action vigorous, 
yet there was that in his looks, which seem- 
ed to say tus pilgrimage was soon to close for 


es. 

With pions fervour, he described to his 
audience the glory, power and beneficence 
of thé Creator of the whole aiiverse. He 
told them of the pure delights of the chris- 
tian heaven, and of the never ending tortures 
of ihose, who rejected the precepts of the 
gospel. He painted in glowing and fervid 
cooars, the filial piety, the patience, the 
sufferings of the Redeemer, and how he pe- 
tished on the cross for the sins of the whole 
hamen race; and finally he touched, with 
energetic brevity, on the unbounded mercies 
of the Great Being, who thus gave his only 
begotien Soa a sacrifice for the redemption of 
mankind. 

When he had coneluded this part of the 
subject, be proceeded to place before his 
now altentive auditors, the advantages of 
civilization, of scieuce, and a regu- 
dar systems of laws aad morality He con 
trasied the wild Indian, roaming the desert 
ia savage indépendence, new revelling in the 
blood of enemies, and fr his tata the victim 
of their insatiable vengeance; with the 
peaceful citizen enjoymg alt the comforts of 
cottivdted in this happy land, and only 
boonded in incatgences by those salatary 
testruintsy which comribute as welt his 

b * 


happiness, as that of society at large. He 
described the husbandman enjoyitig in the 
bosom of his family, a peacefal ivependence,’ 
undisturbed by apprehensions of midnight 
sarprise, plunder and, assassination ; and ‘he 
finished by a sulemm appeal t6 Heaven, that 
his sole motive for coming among them, was 
the love of the Creator and of his creatures. 
As the good Missionary closed his uppeat, 
Red Jacket, a Seneca chief of great aathos 
rity, and the most eloquent of all bis dation, 
rose and enforced the exhortations of the ve- 
nerable preacher. He repeated ‘his leading 
arguments, and with eloqwence truly asto. 
nishing in one like bim, pleaded the cause of 
religion and humanity. The ancient council 
then deliberated for nearly the space of two 
hours; after which the oldest man arose, 
and solemnly pronounced the resalt of their 
couference, ** That the Christian God was 
more wise, just, beneficent and powerful, 
than the Great Spirit, and that the Mission. 
ary who delivered his precepts, ought to be 
cherished as their best benefactos—their guide 
to future happiness.” 
When this decision was pronoanced by 
the venerable old man, and acquiesced in 
the people, the rage of the Prophet of the ~ 
Alleghany became terrible He started fot 
the ground, seized his tomahawk, and des 
nouncing the speedy vengeance of the Great 
Spirit oa their whole recteant race, darted 
from the circle with wild impetuosity, and 
disappeared in the stiatlows of the forest. 


EARTHQUAKES, 

We have recorded the principal events 
connected with the earthquakes that took 
place in the Carraccas, in March [819. 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. XII. p. 114.] Buc 
we were not aware that they were preceded by 
a series of shocks so extensive and so vower- 
fal, as is described in the following article. 
In fact, it is quite extraordinary; ** from 
New York to he Floridas, from the Atan- 
tic 10 the Missisippi,” is an immense space, 
—aund perhaps further westward. The eflecis, 
too, ate astonistring< forest trees broken 
instantly—the bed of the fiver taiset islands 
formed—ihe ground opening and shuttiag "— 
these are uncomman consequenees even af an 
earthquake ; and manifest a vébsatory mouien 
of the inost powerfal kind: If we iimégine 
thet the same catisés 
their action w thé Cavdéens, and that thie 
country, isto bé considered ag inetided uhder 

their inflaence, the whole an extent 
| dhe mass of which és astonishing, and indeed, 


| affects no invonsitetable portiot of the 
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Of all the visifations of Divine Providence 
upon a guilty world, Easthquakes are among 
the most awful. Our couotiy has beeo, 
since its settlement hitherto, comparatively 
free from the disastrous eflects of these con- 
vulsions ; though the inhabitants have been oc- 
casionally terrified by slight or by more threat- 
ening motions of the earth. ‘Tue winter past 
has been distinguished by the number, fre- 
quency, and extent of the earhquakes. On 
the i6th of December 1811, uumerous 
shocks were felt ia all the southern and 
western purts of the union. It is ascertained 4 
that the earth was shaken with.more or less, 
violence from New York to the Floridas, 
and from the Atluntic to the Mississippi. 
From the vivlence of the convulsions oa that 
river, it is probable that ap immense tract 
of country to the wesiwafd experiences stai- 
Jar effects, In Chaileston, (5. C.) and many 
other places, the motion of the earih was 
sufficient to ring the church bells, and the 
shocks were rapid in sucéessioi for or 
four days. On the Mississippi the shock 
were many times repeate:!, with such 
violence that forest trees were. broken 
off instantly by the vibratory inotion, the 
banks of the river fell iu, and its bed was 
raised in many places so 2s to form a sulti- 


tude of new islands. All the boats on the 
stiver were in imminent danger of being 


sunk, and several moored by the shore were 
buried with their crews by the crumbling 
-banks. The ground opened in many -places 
toa great depth, and shut again with vio- 
Tence. Sulphureous steams issued fromthe 
bed of the river, and from apertures in the 
earth. The greatest effects of the earthquakes 
were between 100. and 200 miles below the 
mouth of the Olio, Eighty-nine distiner 
shocks were counted in seven days from the 
26th. 

Ona the 7th of February 1812, other very 
severe shocks were felt iu the southern and 
western states. .The clergy of Charleston, 
(S. C.) recommended a day of public fasting 
and prayer, which was observed on the 13ih., 

At New Madrid on the Mississippi a con- 
siderable tract of land. was inundated by the 
overflowing of the river, and the sinklog of 
the land. The town of New Madrid was 
rendered aninhabitable, aud was deseried by 
the people. 

On the 26th af March a most tremendons 
series of shocks was experienced at Laguira 
and Carraccas in Sowth Amerita. Many 
hundreds, (if not thousands,) of the inhati 
tants were instantly harried into eternity. 

_ ‘The churches were open and. contained 
many worshippers, as it was the eve of Good 
Friday. Of 40 churches in Laguisa 33 were 
demolished, and the whole city, with the 
exception. of a few houses, was destroyed. 


dragged from. thé ruins, and burned, or 
sunk in the sea. Caraccas is said to have 
contained 40,000 inhabitants, and Laguira 
25,000. 


SHELLS. 


The following are the reflections of an 
American writer, or rather his statement. of 
facts, on the subject of fossil shells foifnd-on * 
the continent of America, in various parts, 
and at various heights. It is extremely dif- 


their existence, but for their situation and 
extent. Forly thousand acres westward of 
the Blue Ridge in Virginia, is a mysterious 
subject for speculation, aud theoretic inge- 
nuily. 
 Fossil-shells are found-on the Alps; the 
Appenines; the Pyrenees; oa the top of 
mount Cenis; and generally in all the ele- 
vated parts of Europe ; on mount Ades; on 
mount Lebapou; on mount Ararat; on the 
tnountains of Mexico; and on the Caaiskill 
mountains in New York.: 

In the township of Paris (state of New 
York,) a large proportion of the mass of 
siones, lying onthe surface, is made up of 
escallop shells, and mussel shells, cemented 
together in a matrix of carbonate of lime. 
These [ have seen. 


I found all the rocks, aud stones, bordering 
on the road for soive distance, composed, to 
the amount of perhaps one-third, or ones 
fourth, of the whole mass, of the shells of 
oysters, escallops, mussells, periwinkles. 

At Cherry-valley there is a mass of lime- 
stone, horizontally stratified, lying on the 


acres; embosoming an number of 
oyster shells. ‘This fact ] had from the Hon. 
Timothy Edwards, Esq. of Stock bricge. 

In Virginia, at +a great distance from the 
ocean, and westward of the, Blue Ridge, is a 
tract of forty thousand acres, covered with 
oyster shells Seaemad also was found in 
the same region by General Lincola. 

In the neighbourhood of Payta in Peru, 
six hundred feet above the high-water quark, 
oyster shelis are found in such quantities as to 


obtained by raking them from the harbour 
below ; where, nevertheless, they abound, 
It is perfectly well known, that all these 
shells ate the produetions of the living fish 
only. To remove every suspicion, however, 
which tay exist in any mind, that these 
shelis may have had some other origin, it is 
(o be observed, that.among them in some 


‘To prevent contagion the dead bgdigs were 


places the shells of the pearl oyster have been 


ficult to account for them: not’ merely for 


About six miles beyond the Genesee river, 


surface, to the extent of from three or four. 


furnish all the lime, used by the neighbour. . 
ing inltabitants, more easily than ican be- 
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dug up; and in them the pearls also; which 
Dothing but that oyster has ever produced. 

‘It-as well known to naturalists, that the 
purpura avd pholades have a long, pointed 
proboscis, which serves them as a drill to 
pierce the shelis of the living fish, on which 
they feed. Shells, thus pierced, are dug up 
‘in the earth; an incontestable proof, that 
they have heretofore contained living fish. 

DEATH AT GREAT AGE. 

At Harrieon, (N..Y.) aboot two. years 
ago, died “Peter J. Follow, aged about 120 
years. He was a native of Fiauders ; was at 
the battle of Ramilies in 1706, retained his 
senses to bis last inoments, was never known 

tohave any sickness, aid died by a natural 
decay of the bodily powers. His hearing 
and.inemory werg. remarkably good ; and his 
eye-sight so litde impaired that be éould sce 
a pin oa the floor at some distance. He coald 
handle his sword very dexterously, and not 
Jong kefore his death would: readily take off 
the snuff of a candle with its point. He had 


lived 60 years in Harrison, of which he had’ 


been supported by the town 26. 


_ SINGULAR AND UNFORTUNATE DEATH OF 
MRS. SARAH CUMMING. 


_- At the Poitersoo falls of the Passaic river, 


Mrs. Sarah Cumming, thesamiable and be- 
Joved wite of the Rev. Hooper Cumming, of 
Newark, (N. J.) Mr. C. and his wife 
visited these fails for the purpose of viewing 
‘the wouderful works of God. As they were 
abont leaving the spot, where they, had been 
standing and combersing, Mr. C. turned bis 
face a moment, aud, on hearing a noise, 
looked back, when, to his unuiterabls grief, 
his wife was not to be seen’? She had fallen 
. from the precipice, and her lifeless body was 
plunged in the below. Her remains 
were inierred at Newark in the -presence of 
thousands of weeping spectators. Mrs. C. is 
universally spoken of by her acquaintance, 
as‘having*béen one of the most excellent and 
pious persons of her sex. She had been mare 
ried but a few weeks, and was thus suddenly 
removed from very desirable worldly prospects: 
We have given tbis fatal occurrence a place 
in our pages, that it may prove cautionary to 
our readers in general ;* especially to such as 
delight in tours and rambles. To be terrified 
“without occasion is an impeachment of for- 
titude, and to be avoided; but to be venture- 
_ 80Mme so as to risk tlie effects of a vertige, or 
of a sudden dazzling ‘ef the eyes, and swin- 
ming of the head, is fool: hardiness, not forti- 
_ tude; a distinction, necessary to be pre- 
served, both in word and deed ; and when 
_ Most strictly adhered to, most ‘salutary. May 
this never be lost sight of by our. xeaders. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN MANUFACTURING TILES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir, 

‘Lua the comfort of our houses depends in 
no inconsiderable degree on the properties of 
the tiles with whicl our rvols are covered, 
is a self-evident and incontrovertible propo- 
sition ; we are therefore obliged to you for 
the information you bave furnished -us, on 
the subject of a clieap variish, by.means of 
which they resist the effects of te weather, 
“But, Sir, Were still remains a something ue- 
cessary to the perivction of this simple article, 
atile. It is well-known, for instanee, that 
tiles are of a considerable weight, heavier 
than ‘siates and also, that unless they* be 
| ploced ata proper angle from the horizontal 
| line they do not carry the water off, as could 
| be wished, and ia this case we are forced to 
emyloy -pantiies. . ‘To remety these incon- 
veniences, seen it recommended, that 
*thev should be grooved down two-thirds of 
their surface’; which at once dinvinishes their 
weight, gives new properties to” their form, 
hardéns their surface, aad thereby fits them 
very sdventageousty for reeeiving that finish- 
ing’ by a coat of varnish, which certainly 


their durability, and their utility. By’ this 
groovitig they offer throvghout their surface 
the: properties of pansiles ; the water finds 
a course prepared forit, down which it must 
run witout resting, aud without spreading 
either to the right or left. 
Being also. Jightet in themselves, and 
never rendered heavier by imbibing rain, or 
moisture, they require less valuable timber to 
supportahem) as a roof. ‘he difference of 
weizhy in a large roof is many tous. 
These grooved tiles offer another adyan- 
tage, inasmuch as they allow a roof to be 
laid considerably flatter than with ordinary 
tiles; -which approaches much nearér to 
that Dorie form.so greatly desired by our 
architects. ‘This diflerence is estimated at 
ten degrees; and itallows men to walk on it, 
safely ; which in case of fire is of no-smail 
consequence, 
It hay been recommended to give these 


groovings tothe tile by means of pressure, 
when itis about. half dry ; but there is no 
real cause ‘for this delay and trouble : they 
may equally well be given in the mould at 
first, provided the materials the tile is made 


tof be good, sufficiently tenacious, and equal 


throughout.. ‘It sttould seem that afier having 
received this,form, being thoroughly baked, 
and substantially glazed, there is nothing 
wanting to the perfection of the article: 
When placed it must stend uninjured by the 
weather, and afiord protection -our dwel- 
lings for many, very many years. 


J'am, Suny, Yours, &c.—Wat Tyrer. 
E 3 


contributes to improye their appearance, - 
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MADAME LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOL- 
STEIN AND BUONAPARTE. 


It has heen reported of Mme. de Siail, 
that when Buonagarte in 1803, exiled ber 
foriy leagues from Paris, she bad the firmpess 
to say, ‘* You are. giving me a cruel celebri- 
** ty. [shall occupy a line in your history.” 
The, remark seems to.be rapidly fulfilling. 
Since that ume she has, published Ler, Gorin- 
nga, where England and Italy are contrast- 
«ed, manner, little calculated to please 
“{ those who, would, wish tg. desinoy every 
free country,” as her bivgrepher Boi- 
leau,*. very- properly remarked, ; and. now we 
are tiappy, ta. informe our readers, she is safe in 
our own free island, and that her most in- 
teresting work, whose mysterious suppression 
has: excited. the cpriosity of Europe, will 
shortly, be published,in this country. It is 
entitled, simply. Det; Allemagne, and ecan- 
tains the result of Madame de Stael’s ob- 
servations, on the Manners, the Society, 
the and the Philosophy, of 
the Germaus. An editjon, consisting of 
10,000 copies, was actaslly printed at 
Batis, in, the. year 1810; and although, in 
vourse through, the press, it was sub- 
tujtted to the Literary Bolice, the whole 

pressivy, was destroyed by a sudden, man- 

ate of: Bugnaparte. One copy however, 
espaped ; and, fram. that the present ediston 
is printing. will contain, we understand, 
all. the. passages originally struck out by the 
police, copious vew preface, develoning 
causes of, thip curious and unpregedented 
Ajveraty persecution. The work is eterwise 
pecvliarly valuable from, acute and, lively 
upon a people, with whose. present 
gyaie of-socjeyy. and literature, we are litle 
acquajpigd, apd, who,have become still mare 
Anteresting and. rendesed. ore, imporiayt, 


feouy the, part, w igh they are now acting is, |) 


the.-dsama, of Eurppeay politics. Report, 
ays, it, is, by.far the moss, able wosk ofa 
who. hap already been designated, as 
beyond all comparison the first female, writer, 


of the age’—and_whose-ieas. on jverature, 


huge heen,thus eloquently 
Literature,” sayssh¢, ouly, derive 


its,permanent; beauties from. the most delicate 


and Me may devote, their 
10 vice ; bus; vige-can never contro! 
their judgment, Neves was it ig the.power 
of, any, post, however ardent his fancy or 
his.imagination, to.<dray forth a tragic. 
from,an incident which admitted the smallest 
tendency to an immore) principle, Opinion, 


The lefluence-of Literature on Society, 
by Mme. de Stiél, trandasgdcby Beit 


which fluctuates so much respecting 
events of real life, assumes a character 
constancy and decision, when_ it has to pros 
nounce on the productions of the imagina- 
ticn, Literary criticism is not unfrequent! 
indeed, a sort.of veatise on morality. By 
yielding, merely to the impulse and guidance 
of their talenis, eminent wyiters might dis- 
cover every thing that is heroic in self-devo- 
tion, and all that is affecting ip, the sacrifices 
we make of our imieresis or passions. By 
studying the art of moving the affections, w 
explore the recesses and discover the secreis 0 
virtue.” 


WONDERFUL PLANT! INVIGORATES THE 
SOUL. ANTIDOTE TO POISONS, &e. 


We have heard much of poisonous vege- 
tables, and especially of such prottigiously 
fatal trees as the Bohon Upas, and its family. 
That, the powers of these deadly monsters 
have been greatly exaggerated, theye is no 
doubt ; yet that the vegetable juices they 
furnish are really capable of extinguishing 
hnman life, is no less certain, thap that, the 
serpent tribe possesses a venom of equally de- 
Igterious properties, 

is, credible enongh that nature, fornishe 
aniidotes to every evil the pringiples of whie} 
exist among her works.--We know not 
ther the vegetable subsequently mentions 
the direct antidote of that particular poison, 
the Bohon Upas, or whether by its peenligy 
properties of forifving the goal it counteracts 
that, among others, generally, Might we be 
allowed to take stricily the’ appellauien con- 
ferréd on this plant, we should ‘earnestly re- 
commend the naturalization of it ip Europe 
without delay. A plant capable of strength- 


ening the Saculties of the soul 
hichly imporant in other islands wesides 


Java, 

M. Le Schenault, who accompanied Capt. 
Badin in his vovage into the South Sea, after 
several poisonous planjs known in 
‘the istar+ of Java, speaks at length of a plant 
Whicl hos acontrary reputation, among, the 
‘natives of that island. He cinsidéts ‘it'as a 
‘new species of. Andira, a getivs ‘best known 
reference toa growing in The 
learned.of Java maine it Prono djive; whieh 
expresses it property of giving strengéhy lo 

the soul, or mind.:—the 
“Phey consider its fraits rednéed’ w powder, 
‘and: mingled: with food, as capatite vf’ pre- 
iventing a great naniber of diseases, of giving 
ipesver, to. the. stonnich, ‘and stopping the 
violence, of poisans. 
__ As opr countrymen, are now, masters, of 
Java, the examination of this plant, and 
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SUGAR TREE. 

It will no doubt surprise our readers, to 
bé told that we have long had a tree growing 
in out shrabberies, which it is now report- 
ed, yields sugar in quality equal to that of 
the sugar cane, and: furvishing one-fifth of 
the weight of its fruit-in sugar; after wliich,. 
the residue yields by. distillation a rum of the 
most atomatic flavour, Our authority for 
this assertion is a French article which we 
translate for the information of our country- 
men ; and the em/fort of our planters in the 
WestsIndies. ‘This discovery appears to be 
one. of the results from the researches made 
in consequence of Buonaparie’s attempts at 
substitution for ‘S ships, colonies, and com~ 
merce.” Who knows what may be the 
completion of this promising hint? 


SUGAR TRBE DISCOVBRED IN SPAIN, BY 
ARMESTO.. 
This tree, has been discovered by M. Ar- 
mesto, in the mouniains of Navin, in the 
ince of Orena, where it is exceedingly 
abundant, very oe mage and the fruit of it 
fields asugar equal'to that of the,sugar cane. 
The shrub the Madrono, Arbards or 
Strawberry tree: (Arbutus unedo, Linnei). 
It grows to eight or ten feet in height ; its 
leaves are oblong oval, toothed on their 
edges, smooth, hard and leathery: the 
flawers grow in bunches at the extremity of 
the branches, and the fruit is red and filled 
with tubercles; it resembles a large strawberry. 
Ht grows spontaneously in many parts of Eu- 
rope, especially in the Southeru countries. 
Nature has scattered it with the greatest pro- 
fusion in Spain, especially, the kingdom of 
Leon, where eutire mountains are wholly 
covered with it, 
Ft takes root with facility, and flowers in 
the middle of summer. Its leaves and gene- 
tal appearance are exceedingly elegant ; its 
verdure ig lively and lasting . and the Bril- 
Kant. colours which distingnish its fruits, 
when ripe, render it one of the most bean- 
tiful. of ornamental shrubs. some parts 
of its leaves are employed in tan- 
ning leather ; which iumplies a strongly astrin- 
gent property ; they are even used medically 
and recaatmended in cases of diarrhea. Its 
wovd is solid and compact, of a clear and 
beautiful amaranth colour; and very well 
adapted for ornamental articles, 

_ The fruit furnishes at least one-fifth part 
of its weight of sugar; the residue gives b 
distillation. a rua ef the maet delighted 
the husk. of the frat in. a dey siate 


isan eacelleat combusiibie. and buras. wi:h- 
aud wathowt smoke ; it iaparticn- 


Sugar Tree—Experiments on Milk. 
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larly useful for the furnaces of the vat-stoves 
of ‘brewers, dyers, &c. Hesides this, its 
cinders contain a great quantity of Alkali. 
On the whole it may be said, that there is 
no part of this shrub which does not furnish 
something serviceable. As its leaves are 
green all the year round, and its fruit stands 
through the winter and tals in spring, it has 
the advantage of embellishing our plantations 
when most wanted; and becoming useful 
when other decorative vegetables are shooting 
forward with most vigour, and thereby ex- 
citing the greatest interest. gente 

We confess ourselves unaware that the 
Arbutus was so highly endowed by nature ; 
and could have been glad if M. Armesto, 
or his reporter, had described the mode of 
obtaining sugar from the frnit. The propor- 
tion is very great ; and if it may be extract- 
ed by pressing thejuice, in the ordinary way, 
boiling, &c. it may well repay attention, 
We commit it to the ingenuity of our coune 
trymen, without the smallest apprehension 
of injuring our national revenue. It is won- 
derful that we have heard nothing of this be- 
fore, from Spain ; but that does not affect 
the facts of the case, or the value of the 
discovery, if it can be realized. by fair expee 
riment. 


. EXPERIMENTS ON MILK, 


The tollowing experiments made at the 
Earl of Chesterfield’s. Dairy, Bradby-Hall 
Farm, in the monthsof May and June 1807 
and 1808; have been Jately distributed for 
the information of the members of the Sarrey 
Agrienkaral Society, by the right hon. the 
Earl of Rothes, President. 

The breeds and crosses placed in rotation 
according to the quantity of. food they eat.— 
ist. Holderness.—2d. Devon and Holdemess 
Long Horn. —4th. Devon and 
Long Hora cross.—Sth. Devonshire. —fith. 
Devon aad Alderney cross.—7th. Alderney. 

‘Fhe Deron and Holderness crossed, 
duce a valuable stock, (very much resemb- 
- ling the Hereford) of a large sige, hardy, 
‘kind feeders, and the meat of av excellent 
quality. 

The Devon and Long Horn cross are not 
so large as whe fortner, but very hardy, are 
kind feeders, and the meat of a good quality. 

Toe Devon and Alderney cross, produee a 
very valuable stock, they are of a moderate 

Re, much improved in hardy, 
Qreat propensitt to fatten ‘ear 

age, food, end the 

meat very rielr. 
| ‘Fhe land on which the following expetl- 


| ments were made, is of a middlidg quality, 2 
mixed soil, and well watered, , 
E 
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. Devon and Alderney Cross...... 12 
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Comparative Produce of Three Milkiegs cf the stated"Breeds 


and Crosses. 


Produce of Five 
Quarts of Mik, from 
the Milkings of the dif- 
ferent Cows of each 
Breed and Cross. 


Breeds and Crosses. 
| 


pts, qts. pis. 
Long Horn.... 


Alderney 
Devon and Holderness ........ 25 0 
Devon and Long Horn Cross... 28 0 

0 


Milk. 


Devonshire | 28 16 1 


| Presscd | 2 | Pressed 
5 | Milk.) Cheese . 5 S| Curd. 
| Cura. | = | Cheese. 
on. lata. pis. lbs. uz. gts. oz. | 
384,29 0,8. 5 4: 
7 5 2 
5 8H 5 | |2 
25/19 & 84 5 5 |2 4 
2 32/25 0,8 5 8% 5 | 2 
1°2. 29/28 0\;9 oO § |8 , 9. 
1 Of 0 | 5 0 5 5 4 
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THE GATHERER. 
No. XL. 
Tam but a Gatherer and Visposer of other 
SOULS IN PURGATORY: DEVILS IN DIS- 
Tress, on the 2d of November, 

«¢ The memorye -of the departyrye of al 
Crysten soules is established to be solemnised 
in the Chirche on. this day,. to thende that 
they may have generall ayde and comforte, 
where as they may bave non specyalle. “And 
Peter Damyens saith, that in Cecyll, in the 
yle of Vulcan, Saynt Odylle herd the voyces 
and the howlyngs of deuyles which com- 
playned strong!y by cause that the sowles of 
them. that were deed were taken aweve ffo 
their hands, by alimesses and by prayers. And 
therfor he ordeyned that the feste and remem- 
drance of them that ben departed oute of this 
world, shold be nade and holden in al monas- 
teyeryes, the day afier the feste of al holowen ; 
the whiche thyng was approuyd after of al- 
holy Chirehe.” 

Among other ceremonies it was commanded 
that the sacrifice of the mass should be oflered 
for the repose of departed souls, and to forward 
that pious object, requicms were chaunted with 
due solemnity in every church, in pious ex- 
of relief to the departed spirits. 

arious tenures were held by services to be 
performed on this day, among which may be 
noticed that of Congeston in Leicestershire, 
avhere Thomas Wychard retained land tn 
capite for saying, not only on this festival, 


--but daiiy, five Pater-nosters and five Ave- 


Marias, for the souls of the King’s progenitors, 
and {or the souls of all the faithful departed. 
In the Romish ciureh these ceremonies are 
yet deemed effectual; but it is’ incumbent 
upon those who wish for intercession for the 
release of the souls of their departed friends, 
to'ufiord some substantial proof of their ardour, 
by moucy, or other valuable consideration. 


~The suffering soul once released, it is under- 


stood, cannot again be doonied.to suffering ; 
and there are instances, well authenticated, 
where. advantage has been taken of that cir- 
cumstance ; ‘the Duke of Ossuna, when am- 
bassador at Rome for the King of Spain, 
during the pontificate of Innoceny XI. was 
supplicated for charity by a mendicaut friar, 
‘* Put a pistole in this plate, my Lord,” said 
the frivr, ** and you shall release that sou! 
fout Purgatory for: whieh you design it.” 
The Duke. complied, and was soon assured 
that bis chariiy had been effective. Say 
you so, holy man?” replied his Grace, 
** ‘then I shall take back my money for a 
future, occasion, as you cannot, nor would you, 
Tam confident, if youn were capable, again 
condemn the poor soul to its former endu- 


. tances.” 


Frederick the Great of Prussia, who, like 
the Duke of Ossuna, was also more conspi- 
euous for brilliancy of talent than for attach- 
ment to the Roman faith, or indeed to any 
other religious establishment § desirous of re- 


* coverittys the revenues of one of his forests from 


a monastery long in their receipt, be demanded 
of the principal, upon what authority such 
sums were diverted from his own coflers, and 
was instantly informed.that the income had 
been given in consideration of the engagement 
of the holy brotherhood “daily to say masses 
for the repose’ of the soul of one of, his Ma- 
jesty’s ancestors. ‘* How much longer,” said 
Frederick, with evident vexation, ‘ will that 
holy work,continue requisite?” ‘* Sire,” said 
the wary Prior, ** it is not possible for me to 
speak ‘of the precise time ; But when it shall 


have been eflected, I shall instantly dispatch a , 


courier toinform your Majesty.”, 
CONFUTED CONJECTURE OF THE EPPECT OF 
AN AMERICAN EMBARGO, 
1 have in my possession, Says a writer, se- 
veral bundles of calculations made im and out 
of Congress, all proving « that Great Britain 
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could not possibly hold ont siz mon/hs under 
the pressuse of ‘an embargo laid on by the 
United’ States, the suppijies sent from which 
being indispensably neeessary to her existence 
asa nation,” so forth, aud so forth, 
W iat has fact said. to this? 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR : CONFUTATION OF 


BUONAPARTE’S KIND ADDRESS TO THE 
SPANIARDS. 


Spaniards have been misled by - 


fidious men. ev have engaged you fa 
senseless struggle, and you have had recourse 
toarms. The defeat of your armies has been 
the work of some marches; | have entered 
Madrid; the rights of war would justify me 
_ in makinga signal example by washing away 
in blood the outrages offered to me and to my 
nation; but I have listened to the dictates of 
clemency only. ‘I shall speedily drive frou 
the Peninsula that English army which has 
been sentto Spain, not-for the purpose of as- 
sistance toyou, but to inspire you with a false 
confidence and to mislead you. Should you 
“not merit any confidence, nothing will remain 
for ine but to treat you as congueied provinces, 


aad to place my brother upon another throne. | 


I shall then place the erwn of Spain upon 
my own head, and cause it to be respected by 
the guilty; for God bas given ine power and 
inclination to surmount obstacles”! 


ADDITIONAL HINTS ON THE PRINCIPAL 


TOWNS, SPANISH AND FRENCH, WITHIN — 


THE CIRCUIT OF LORD ‘WELLINGTON’S 
ARMY AND Parties. [Compare Pano- 
raina, Vol. 1V. p. 929-.] 

Victoria isa sweet, delicious, and pleasant 
town. It received that name in. memory of 
a considerable victory there obtained over 
ithe Moors. It stands ina beantiful ‘plain. 
About two leagies from Victoria, there is 
a very pleasant hermitage placed upon a small 
rising groyud ; a murmuring rivulet ran- 


. Hing at the bottom, and a pretty neat chapel 


standing near it, in which I saw. Saint 
Christopher in @ gigantic shape; having a 
Christo on his shoulders. The hermit was’ 
there at his devqtion; I asked him (though 
knew it before) the reasou why he was 
_ Fepresedied in so‘large a shape? The her- 
wit answered with great civility, and told 
me, he had his name from Christo Ferendo ; 
for when our Saviour was young, he had an 
inclination to pass a river, so Saint Christo- 
pier took him on his shoulders in order,to 
carry him over, and as the water grew 
deeper and deeper, so he grew higher and 
“higher. 
Bilboa must be allowed, though not very 
large, w be a preity, clean, and neat town. 
Here, as in Amsterdam, they allow neither 
cart nor coach to enter ; but every thing of 
merchandize is drawn and carried upon 


sledges: and yet it is ‘a. plice of no small 
account as.to trade, and especially for iron 
and wool. 
-Pampeigna is the capital city of the Spa- 
nish Navarre, sapposed to have been built 
by Pompey. Is situated in a pleasant valley, 
surrounded by lofty hills. This town, whe- 
ther famous or infamous, was the cause of 
the first institution of the order of the Je- 
suits: Vor atthe siege.of this place, Ignatins 
Loyola being-only a private soldier, received 
a shot in his thigh, which made him inca- 
pable of following that profession any longer ; 
upon which he set his brains to-work, being 
a subtle man, and invented the order of the 


Jesuits, which has been so troubysouie «to 


the world ever since, 
The road from St, Sebastian for Port Pas- 
sage is all over a well paved stone eausqway ; 
almost at the end’ whereof, there accosted us 
a great number of young lasses: They were 
all prettily dressed, their long hair fiowing 
in a decent manner over their shoulders, and 
here and there decorated with ribhons of va- 
rious ¢olours, which wantonly played on 
their backs with the wind. The sight sur- 
prised mg fellow-traveljers.no less than-me ; 


and the more, as they advanced directly up 


to us, and seized eur hands. Bot a little 
time. andeceived us, and we found what 
they came for ; aed tat their contest, though 
not so robust as. our oars of the Thames, 
was- much of the some nature; each con- 


tending who should have us for their fare. 


For it is here a custom of time out of mind, 
that none but young women should have the 
management and profit of that ferry. And 
though the ferry ts ovér an arm of the sea, 
very broad, and sometimes very rough, those 
fair ferriers manage themselyes that 
dexterity, that the passsge is very hutle dan- 
gerous, and in calm» weather very pleasant. 
In short, we made choice of those that best 
pleased us ; who, ih a giateful retarn, Jed 
us down to their boat’ under a sort of music, 
which they, walking along, made with 
their oars, and which we all thought far 
from being disagreeable. Thus were we 
transported over to Port Passage; not unde- 
servedly accounted the best harbour ia all the 
Bay of Biscay. . 

AtSt. Jean de Luz, in Frarice, we fourid 
great difference in our eating and drinking. 


Here they might be properly called houses of — 


entertainment; though, generally speaking, 
ull we came to this place, we met with very 
mean fare, and were poorly accommodated in 
the houses where we lodged. 

Saint Jean de Luz is esteemed one of the 
greatest village towns in all France. It was 
in the great church of-this place, that Louis 
XIV, according to marriage articles, took 
before the high altar the vath of renuncia- 
tion to the crown of Spain, by which ail 
the issue of that marriage were debarred ine 
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Aeritanee, if paths had been obligatory with 
princes. The natiwes here ane reekoned 
expert seamen, especially in whale fishing. 
Here is a fine bridge ef wood ; in the middie 
of which ie a deseent, by steps, inte a pretty 
little island); where is a chapel, aud a palace 
bebuging to the bishop of Bayonne. 
that the sailors buoy- 
wp their eables: with hogsheads ; enqui- 
ving into the reasop of which, they 
that the rocks at the bottom of. the har- 
beur were by experience found to be so. 
very sharp, that they would otherwise ent 
their cables asunder. 
Bayowne is atown strong by nature: yet 
the frgtifications have been very wich ne- 
lected, since the building ef the citadel, on 
‘he ether side the river; which net only 
the town, but the hanbeve too. 
dp is a noble fabric, fair and strong, and 
raised on the side of a hill, wanting aothing 
what art could furnish to render it impseg- 
nable. Marshal Bowflers had the care of 
erection and there is fine walk it, 
from which he used to. survey the workmen, 
whieh silt bears his vame. There are two 
noble bridges here, though bath of wood, 


ope aves thar river which. pans on ene side 


the town ; Uae other ever that which divides | 
Shall worth like his, unto the grave descend, 


bein the middle, The tide-rans thraugh bath 
with vast petwithseading whieh, 


Of biden ap, and, paying for it, | 
atten fusened to. wie bridge, while load- | 


mz os unloading. 
Ow that side 
cise) buts, at a verv: distence, 


Pour diisprit, 2 place mostly inbabised by | 


Jens, who. drive a great trde there, and 


are very whough, as iu all 


other eountries, mosile “ery reguisiy 

» Fhe ceuntry reund is: eximemeiy pleasant, 
andabounds in, pleniy of provisions, espe- 
in wilh fiwl. Bayonne haims.are, wo a 
proverb, celbbrated alii oyer Brauce. 

Bayonse is: esteemed the third emporium 
of trade in, ali France. I[t was onee, and 
‘remained lpng so, in the ion of the 
Eagtich ; of which if history had: beemsilent, 
the esthedral church had afforded evident 


Gemousteation ; being in every respect of the | 


English model, and quite different from any 
oftheir own way of building in France. 


POETRY. 
“PHE PLAINS OF VITTORIA. 

OR, THR DEATH OF BRAVE. 

to the who gloriously sought 
Qa the Plains of Vittoria a giave, 

biberty’s, cause uresistibly fought, 

the Uomart of Calla convincingly tanght 
Tharnething can. conquer the Leave. 


Poetry. 


af the river where the new “No: every virtue round thy tomb-shall, weep, 
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what wealth but a glitering 


prize, 
After which we all franticty rave: 
Life itself’s but a meteor that fiias through the 
skies ; 
And since ’tis decreed: that all human race dies, 
What canequal the Dears or tHe Brave 
Let us kreel round our soldiers" immortaliz’d urn, 
And this boon let each bold: Briton crave 
Ob ! may E with Freedom's pure flame ever burh, 
With “ Wetrinctow”™ fight, and victorious 
return, 
Or-edie the sweet Deatn or THe Baavg!” 


EULOGY, 


To the Memory of that distinguished Patriot and 
Philanthropist, GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. 
Why mourns my friend, insorrow’s deepest gloom : 
Wohy heaves his bosom, with such poignant grief: 
That: matchless merit sinks into the tomb? 
Paiaful to us, the ebange, te him, relief, 


Without the tribute of one parting lay ? 
Shall Sharp! so long, of all mankind, the triend, 
Unhonour’é, leave us, for the realms of day? 


And Britain's sons partake a gen’ral sigii 
The sable children of the western deep, 
Shall join in sorrow, with a widow's cry. 


\ That logs for eves, is, that holy flame, 


Which nerv’ti thy arm, and strung thy pow’ rfut 
tongue, 
T’impeach, Oppression’s.ever guilty name, 
Asd plead the freeman’s rights—she captive’s 
wrorrg. ; 
Thy: genius pierced first: the darksome night,” 
Where groaning Africa, despairing lay ; 
Her wogs unthought of, met Britannia’s sight = 
God said, “ Let Sharp exist; and.all'was day.” 
Nor slept ty arm through many-a conflict dire, 
With paltid avarice, it long maintain’d ; 


4. TA Senates witnessed the consuming fire 


Of Truth ;~and Lust and Crucity wese both 
enchain’d. 
Nor Slavery shall eseapg thy, deadly. blow 
To Error’s reign, @lond alara is-giv’n 
Preedom’s the right of ev'ry man below; 


Coavigtion uavels Like the light of heav'n. 
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In youth, thy mind earich’d with Learning’s 
Page, 
Truth for its guide ; benevolence its aim ; 
Prov'd Justice to be Law ; for Envy’s rage, 
Could intercept fram thee, the wreath of fame. 


Religion. claim’d the¢, for her meekest son, 
Instil'd her precepts, and her doctrines pure, 
“Though affluent, taught thee ev'ry vice to shun, 
Thy wealth not self-bestowed, but en the poor. 
What num’rous blessings the distress'd have ; 
What human woes have been assuag’d:by thee : 
A recompese awaits thy soul in heav’n ; 
As shines thy crown to all eternity ! 
-Ye! whom the world calls great, mark weil his 
end 3 
Heroes, or Statesmen ! can your deeds compare, 
With Sharp.! so long, of all avankind, the friend ; 
‘Or, can you hope a biiss like his to share ? 
A bliss like his, you'll share, if faithful found, 
Nobly pursying the high, road he trod ; 
Elijah’s mantle never reach’d the ground, 
Caught by Elisha, from Elijah’s God. 


Meck, venerable Sage! a long farewell ! 

‘Some mowumental stone, thy deeds may bear, 
There pensive genius shall delight to dwell, 

And mingle with thy honour'd dust, a tear. 


LINES 
COMPOSED IN A SOLITARY WALK ALONG THE 
SHORE. 

How still the soene ! how fitted to allay - 

The care-born fancies of the busy day ; 

The evening sun in peaceful state declines, . 

And o’er the placid prospect mildly shines 

Now in the wave to-dip his'frant he seems, 

‘The wave, with broader light, reflects his beams ; 
Sinking at length, he takes his last adieu, 
The.clouds still skirted with his golden hue, 
With him the wasbling tyibeste rest. are goue, 
Their joyous. day. complete, -thrit vespers dene. 
Steady the. vessels with, the current glide, 

And all is hush'd ; save that the coming tide, 
Ip hollow musmurs its even flow, 

Api.plashes.near mg, regular and, slow, 5, 

Soo:!.’d with the scene, by, soft degrees I. feel: 
«Fhe my senses sigal, 

‘Al everyanxivus feeling-is repross'dy 
And-all within, as alt-without, is 

— 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ISSUED 
BETWEBN MARCH 1, AND JUNE 1, 1813. 


Johan White, Princess-street, Sobe, for hie 
machine for cooking without wood on coal, 
March 3, 3812.. 

James Thomson, Primrose Hill, near 
Clithero, Lancaster, calico-printer, for his. 
method of producing patierns on cloth. prey 
viously dyed Turkey red, and mare of cotion, 
or linen, or both. March 3, 1813. 


Alexis Delahante, Great 


street, for a communication made to him, 
learned foreigner residing abroad, of a me 
for the production of a green coloar, and 
application thereof to sarious purposes, Mag 
3, 1812. 


Richard Green, Lisle-street, Leicester. 
square, Middlesex, sadlers’ ironmongert, for 
dis stirrap with a spring in the eye, 
spring botiom, for the safety of persons ridigg 
on horseback, and to prevent their being 
dragged in the stirrup. March 3, 1813. 


Sir Thomas Cochrane, commonly cal 
Lord Cochrane, for his-method or met 


of more completely lighting citigs, towng | 


and villages. March 3. 1813. 


Frederi¢k Hanck, High Holborn, Middle 
sex, musical instrument-maker, for, bis 1 
in musical instruments, 

» 1813. 


Joshua Stopford, Belford, Northumberland,. 
clerk, for a mangle, called Che complete far. 
mily accommodation mangle. March.3, 1849 

William. Mitehell, surgeon, late: 
now in Edinburgh, for his imponapy disea- 
very in the manufacture of soap. ~Mareh 3, 
1813. 

Benjamin Merriman. Combes, Fleet-sttdet, 
London, ironmonger, for his improved.ap- 
paratus for the cooking or dressing of victuals, 
and lessening the cousumption of fuel. March 
Q, 1833... 

Gerarge Duncan, Liverpool, Lancaster, 
-rope-maker, for his several improvements, in 
the different stages of rope-making, 
-machinery adapted far such: improvements. 
.Mareh, 13, 1813, 

Sigismund: Rentzsch, 
-James’s-square, Middlesex, watch-maker, 
his hydrostatical or pueumatical chrquometer. 
Mareb 13, 1873. 

Robinson Kitto, Woolwich, Kent, gent 
‘man, for his double coued revolving’ 
carriages. March 13, 1813. 


Benford Cross-street, Islington 
* Middlesex, for his improv 
metho! of applying ait for domestic and, ma- 


“nufacturing purposes, and of employing im- 
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proved fireplaces and biicks. March 13, | 
1813. 


William Hedley, Wylam, Northumber- 
land, coal-viewer, for his mechanical means 
of conveying carriages laden with coals, &c. 
March 13,.1813. . 


Richard Edwejd, of Budock, Cornwall, 
; and Wiliam Wiiliams, of Penryv, 
$n the county, surgeon, for their process 
for extracting arsenic from the ores or other 
substances, ina purer state than itis at pre- 
sent procured. March 15,1813. > 
~ George Dodd, South Villa, Wandsworth, 
Surry, engineer, for his improvements in 
umbrellas, which render the same more 
able. March 16, 1813. 

William Robert Wale King, Union-court, 
Holborn Hill, tin-plite-worker, for improves 
ments in the application of beat to the pur- 


Mr poses of boiling water, and other fluids, and 
of the wpparatus for the same. . March 


18/3. 
* Colonel William Congreve, Cecil-street, 
Strand, for his mode of cousiructing the locks 
and sluices of canals, basovs, or docks; and 
for transporting of floating bodies from one 
* Jevel to anottrer. March 23, 1813. 

Thomas Brunton, Coopes's-row, Cratched 
Friars, merchant, for improvements in mak- 
dg or manufacturing of ships’ anchors and 


. ‘windlaces, and chain cables or moorings. 


March 26, 1813. 


John Hughes, Poplar, Middlesex, excava- 
tor, for his improved method or apparatus for 
raising gravél or earth from the bottom of 
xivers and pits, and for screening and delivei- 
-ing the same. March 27, 1813. 


John Heatheoat, Loughborough, Leicester, 
Jace- manufacturer, for improvements on, and 
additions to, a machine forthe making or 
manufactuting of bobbin lace, or lace nearly 


resembling foreign lace, for which he ob- | 


tained a patent dated 29th day of March, 
‘1809. March 29, 1813. 


David’ Thomas, of the parish of St. Mary, 
Redcliffe, Bristol,’ brightemith, and ivory 
: black manufactuser, for his methed of burn- 
animal bones for the purpose of extracting 
the greasy or fat property therefrom, and like- 
_ Wise forextracting the spirituous quality there- 
. from, aid for reducing the remaining or dry 
parts of bones into a substance sufliciently 
prepared for being ground into ivory black ; 
all which objects are obtained by ove process 
‘only ; namely, burning by fire. March 30, 
9813. 
Robest Hall, and Samuel Hall, Basford, 
Nottmgham, bleachers ‘and cotton spinners, 
for their machine for the dressing, gettiug up, 
er finishing, frame-work knitted goods manu- 


factured from the stocking frame. March 30, 


1813: 

Joseph Egg, Charing Cross, Middlesex, 
for his metboil of applying or improving locks. 
March 30, 1813. 


John Bennett, of St. Michael, Bristol, 
cabinet-maker, for his metal dove-tail joint 
applicable «to portable and other furniture, 
and any kind of frame-work reqairing strength 
and durability. April 17, 1813. 


James Timmins, Birmingham, Warwick, 
manufacturer of sashes and hotkotse ii hts 
with metal bars, for his imptoved method of 
making and erecting hothouses, pine pits, 
cucumber lights, sashes aud church windows. 
April 7, 1813. 


Robert Lewis, Birmingham, brass-founder, 


. for his aethod of making of brass (or of any 
-other metal of which the component parts are 


copper aud zine)-chimuey-pieces, or chimneys 
piece frames. April 13, 1813. ‘ 


Charles Plinth, ‘Temple-street, London, 


gentleman, ‘communicated by certain fo-. 


reighers, various iaprovements in the con- 
structian of a vessel, machine, cylinder, reser- 
voir, or fountain (which he denowiuates 


» The Regency portable Fountais,”) used in 


the mauufacture of water simply imptegnated 
with fixed air or carbonic acid, and of artifi- 
cial mineral and sodarwaters, April 6, 1813, 


Jobu Rangeley, Oakwell Hall, near Leeds, 
York, gentleman, for bis nyethod of construct- 
ing and working engines or machines for lilt- 
ing or raising weights, turning of machinery 
of all descriptions, drawing carriages on rail- 
ways, &c.* April 13, 1813. ‘ 


Robert Champion, Whitby, York, mer- 
chant, for his-improved method. of making 


and manufacturing double canvass and sail- 


cloth with hemp and flax, or either of them, 


without any starch whateyer, April 


1813. 


Charles Augustin Busby, New Millman- 
street, Middlesex, architect, for his methods 
of constructing locks of canals, docks, and 
navigations, by which thé loss of water now 
lost when vessels of any description pass Jocks, 
will be prevented, April i4, 1813: | 


Richard Coupland, and Frederic Coupland, 


‘both of Leeds, York, manufacturers, for their 


manufacture of shawls, cords, Brunswicks, 
ribbed and plain kerseymeres, and milled 
cloths, from mixture of animal and vegetable 
wool, prepared and spun into yarn without 
oil, April 28, 1813. 


_ Joseph Hamilton, Dublin, gentleman, for 


bis improvements on, or additions to, ma- 


chines for making bricks, tiles, and carthens 
wares, April 1813. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, BRITISH. 


Naval Power.—Montreal, May 8.—We 
understand that the ship Sir George. Prevost 
was launched at Kingston on the 2gth alt.— 
She is said to be a remar ably fine vessel, and 
of equal force to a frigate of 38 guhs. . 

_ Tue following is a correct list of the Ame- 
rican navy on the lakes, exclusive of three or 
four small craft whici serve as store ships, 
but are not named :—(Enemies’ ships.) 

Ship Madison, 28 guns; brig Oneida, 18; 
schooner Hainilton, 9; Governor ‘Touspkins, 
6; Conquest, 3; Growler, 5; Pert, 3; Fair 
American, 45; Julia, 2; Ontario, |; Scourge, 


8; Elizabeth, 2; and Lady of the Lake, 3. 


AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 


The late Captain Lawrence.—The Bristol 
Mirror says, ‘* We understand from very good 
authority, that the late Captuin Lawrence, of 
the American frigate Chesapeake, was a na- 
tive of Bristol, and educated at Colston’s 
Charity School, in that city. He had a 

ounger brother, and both were for some time 
in the Navy; but being disappointed in their 
hopes of promotion, thev’ went to America, 
where they shortly obtained, the command of 
gor-boats, from which Captain Lawrence 
Was transferred to the Hornet, and afterwards 
to the Chesapeake ;"’ ih which ship bre was 
slain in action. 


Aquatic Monster.—The following affidavit, 
which has appeared in the American papers, 
contains in its statement somewhat of the 
marvellous, though the monster, which it 
describes, by no means equa's the Norwegian 
Kraken:— 


_It'must rest on the credit of the American 
seamen. At the same time it is but fair to 


acknowledge *that as the reports of the im- 


anense sea. serpent, though formerly obscure 
apd almost incredible, have been lately veri- 
fied, so the stories of the Kraken may prove 
to have been founded in trath, and that also 
may be verified, to the satisfaction of natu- 
ralists;—why not also still larger creatures? 

G. Bailey, late masier of the ship Am- 
sterdam: patket, Wm. R. Haudy, late master 
‘of the ship Lydia, and Adam Knax, late 
master of the schooner Augusta, ail belonging 


“to New York, have deposed before me, Wan. 


‘Bleecker, Notaty Public, that they. were 
passengers on board the ship Niagara, which 
arrived at New York from, Lisbon, oy, the 
‘26th April; ‘that on the 8th April, being in 
Jat. 43. 49 long. 48, at meridian, saw a large 


‘lump On the horizon, bearing N, WY dissant. 


six or eight miles, which they supposed tobe ~ 
the hull of a large ship, bottom upwards— 
wheh within gun-shot of it, discovered that 


it hdd motion, and, on a Nearer approach, — 


found it to be a fish, apparently two hundred. 


feet in length, about thirty broad, and from — 


17 to 18 feet in the centre: ite back appeared 
covered with a shell, formed similar to the 
planks of a clinker-built, vessel; near the. 
head, on the right side, was a large hole or 
archway, covered occasionally with a fin, 


which Was at times eight or ten feet out of | 


water: these deponefits intended to have sent 
the boat to make further discoveries, but were 
deterred by perceiving that the monster was 
moving, and that he occasioned a great rips 
pling and current in the sea, which would, 
had. it approached much nearer, have endane 
gered the boat and the vessel. At one time 
ihey approached within thirty yards of it.” 


Plentpotentiaries.—Messrs. Gallatin, Bay- 


ard, aud Ll'odd, the American Plenipotentiaries, 


arrived at Gotienburg June 21, in the cartel, 


Neptane; and proceeded in the same ship to. 


the nearest port in the Baltic, on their way 
to the Russian head-quariers. a 
DENMARK. 
Statistics.—It is stated’ in a journal pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, that the population of 
Norway, according to the, census of 1801, 


amouated to 910,074 souls. Bergen, ‘the 


chief commercial town, has 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, bat Christiana, the capital, only 9,000. 


Loss to learning: destruction*ly fire.—A 
fire broke out last month at Soroe, in the 
Danish territory ;—-it destroyed the building 
in which the academy assembied, a libra- 
ry, consisting of 12,000 volumes, and all the 
mathematical and astronomical instruments : 
besides 22 houses. —Tie church was the only 
building that escaped. 

FRANCE. 


Prisoners released from France, their ree 
port.—Several fishermen belonging to Har- 
wich have lately been released from prison in 
France, some of whom have been prisonets 
frown to three years. They were marched 
fiom Valenciennes to Morlaix, a distance of 
between five and six hundred nules; during 
which they remarked, that nota young man 
was to be seen, and that the land was culti- 
vated by the women and old men. The 
French are very much dissatisfied with the 
Usurper. 


Generosity “in an enemy.—A few weeks 
ago, ‘a inackerel boat belonging to Dover, 
the property of an industrious’ fisherman of 
the name of Hill, while fishing on the French 
coast, in consequence of some unforeseen ac- 
cident lost all the nets, and of course returned 
home without them. a formight 
siuce, another boat from Duver being.out'also 
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+ a ‘near the French shore, fell in with a | first term expired yesterday. 


fishing boat belonging to Calais, the 
crew of which informed our People that they 
had picked up.a consplete set of English nets, 
and if they could find out the owner of thea, 
requested they would inform him, that if he 
caine into Calais Roads they would be returned 
tohim. In consequence of this, Hill pro- 
ceeded ia his boat with his crew fer Calais, 
en Monday se’nnight, and camé to anchor in 
the Raad next day. boat soon after came 
‘GH fram the shore and desired him to proceed 
to Gravelines, where an his arrival the nets 
were restored to him in perfect order, and 


without any expence attending’ the recovery 
of them. 


Death.—M. Barbon Ctampour, whose 
name is t» well known to literary men and 
bunk collectors, by the fine collection of Latin 

_ Authers he printed, and his edutons ad usum 
delphini, dicd 71h May, in the neighbeur- 
hood of Pusis, aged g8 years. 

“IMPERIAL DECREE. 

Corsican vanity at its our Im- 
= Camp ef Klem-Basehweitz, upon the 

Field of Batde at Waurtehen, the 22d of May, 
1813, at 4 o'clock im the morning. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, &c. 

vc.—We have decreed, and do deeree as ful- 

ws:—A monument shall be erected upon’ 
Mount Cenis. Upon the front of this monu- 
ment, which will look towards Paris, shall be 
inscribed the names of all our Cantons of 
Departments on this side the Alps. Upon 
the front, looking towards Milan, shail be 
engraved the names of all our cantons or de- 
partments beyond the Alps, and of our king- 
dom of Italy. 
On the most conspicuous part of the monu- 
ment shall be engraved the following in- 
scription 

*¢ The Emperor Napoleon, upon the field 
of batileof Warichen, ordered the erection 

of this monument, asa proof of his gratitude 
to his people of France and Italy; and w 
transmit to Che most distant posterity, the re- 
me:nbrance. of that eclebrated epoch, when, 
in three months, 1,200,000 men rap to arms, 
0 insure the integrity of the empire and of 


his allies.” 
(Signed) Naporeon. 
Secretary of State, Count Daru. 
~ [Here follows another Decree from the 
Empress Queen aod Regent, ordering she | 
foregoing one to be carried into execution 
@ext spring, avd appropriating the sum of 
25,000,000 franes for that purpose !! !] 
‘GERMANY. 
French fraternity at Hamburgh: Requisi- 
tions : Sequestrations.—June 15 :— 
As tardly any payment was made to- 
“wards the furced ¢coutntbution, of which the: 


, this dav at one 
o'clock a considerable number of the most 
wealthy citizens were invited to meet at the 
Grand Hall, in the Orphan House, in the 
Admiralty-street. Their summons was for an 
immediate attendance; and the better to en- 
sure obedience, each individual was accom- 
bya gens-d'armes. Monsieur le Prefet, 

ron De Breteuill declared that the Prince of 
Eckmull -had assembled them to invite them 
to the payment of the first instalment due, 
being eight midlion francs. The merchants 
represented the impossibility of complying 
with the demand; they were told 1 was 
then the order of the Prince, thai a certain 
number of them should be doc sued and sent 
as hostages to Haarburz, tre first eight 
millions were paid ; and fortier re 
monstrance, the following gevilemen were 
sent thither, escorted by gens-d@armes, open 
boats, without being allowed the idulgence 
of a farewell to their faunsiics.” 

George Wormmann; L. E. Sevter, pirtner 
of Gessler ; C D. Benecke, Hecksei:er , Herat, 
partner of Heckscher; Von Heille, tlerz; 
[. G. Strintaing ; J. M. Schuldt ; N. B. Ly be, 
sev. ; D. B. Price; Freing Doorminn ; Moy; 
Westphalen; Dr. Fischer, banker; Meyet 
his son in law; N.D. Kroger; N. We Hells 
mann; C. F. Heymann; G Von Berzen, 
M. Von Heiningen ; Ackerinann ; Reimatr ; 
1. P. Scherfar ; Henrichsen ; L. J. Weillach; 
P. I. Peterson ; B. and H. Roosen, juniors, 
represented by their clerk, Hautzen; 5S. 
Delbeinn ; Hergemein. 


Imperial Decree. —Head-quarters, at Dres- 
den, June 1813.—-Napoleon, Emperor of 
the Freach, 

We have decreed as follows: — 

Art1.—There shall be formed a List of 
Absentees in the 23d Military Division.— 
(Hamburgh.) 

The list shall comprehend— 

1, All individuals, exercising public func- 
tions, who absented themselves from the 
country, at the momeut of the re-entry of the 
French army. 

2. The Senators of Hamburgh and Lubeck 
who resumed their functions after the evacu- 
ation of the French arnty. 

3. All proprietors who shall have absented 
themselves since the Ist of Mareh, and shall 
not have returned within 15 days after the 
publication of the present decree. 

4. All individuals who have accepted the 
rank of officer in levies tor the eneuy ;—all 
individuals who served in the Hanseatic Le- 


| gion, or have taken part in the magistracies 


created by the evuemy. 
5. A'l individaals known to have former 
part Of the armed assémblages, and to have 


exited the people to revolt, 


G. AW individuals known to be in the sere 
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of .Rassta and Prossia. 

7. Ail individuals who left their homes 
since the tst of March of this year, and whe 
shall not have returned within 15 days after 
the publicatién of the present decree. 

Sequestration shall be immediately placed 
on the property, moveable and réal, of 
all the individuals ‘entered oi the list of ab- 
sentees ; on the debts which até dué to them, 
and on the property which they may inherit. 

Office of General Police, June 30 —Sucir 
of the inhabitants of Hambergh as choose to 
reside in the country, 9re informed that a des 
claration to that efleet must be delivered in 10 
the Director of the General Police at this 
office. 

Such declaration must contain— 

1. The name and surname of the father of 
the family, or householder, his age and oceu- 

tion. 

2. The name, surname, age, and occu- 
pation of each of his children, connections or 
friends resident with him. 

3. The vame, surname, age, and birih- 
place of each of his domestics. 

The situation of the evuntry-house, as well 
as the time dunog whieh he meaus to evn- 
tinue there, apust also be set forth. 

The want of such declaration as above de- 
sertbed may produce an inscription on. the list 
of absentees, with confiscation of the whole 
of their property. 

INDIES, EAST. 

Rodriguez Island.—The India Govern. 
ment has wholly abandoned the island of 
Rodriguez, near the Isle of Bourbon, and 
withdrann the establishment frou .thenee. 
Only a few Frenci: families and negroes re- 
mained therein June, 112. 

Compare Panorama, Vol. viii. pp. 735. 

INDIES, WEST. 

Salubrity.—Thie following teptesentation is 
s0 favourable to the atteiition of out com- 
manders in choosing posts for their troops, 
aod to thé medical oven af tag army for their 
judicious mode of treating the diseases of hot 
climates that it well deserves inscttivn in our 
pages. Our «uthority for it is one of our daly 
jonfaals. may also observed, that the 
islands being all reduced under British power, 
there ateno operations im the field mow car- 
fying on; tor any snch expostre as they re- 
quire to the vicissitudes and uawholesomeness 
of the climate, 

The genctal state of the West Indiés with 
respect io the edith of Europeans, appears to 
be gradually improving, atid dering the best 
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two seats gs been greatly superior it | 
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has evet been known to be in former times. 
This nay be prineipally owing to a benee 
moue of eating, and a more perfect knows 
ledge of, those diseases winch have been usar 
ally the cause of mortality, proof thet 
the mortality has very much diminished among 
the troops, 11 is ascertained, that from the Ist 
of January, 1812, to the tst of January, 
1813, fewer men have died than have ever 
been known, in the same period of time, 
since returns have been kept. Fever and 
sentery, whith have always beea the scourge 
of those countties, and which, by their free 
queney, and the of their victins, 
have astonished and bewildeted wnedical mea, 
have lately been studied with thor2 attention 

and treated with more ¢are. Several regiments 
in the West Indies are in as good order with 
respect to healih, discipline, and activity, and 
as fit to take the field as auy in Englaud. The 
90th regiment ts above a thousand strong ; the 
Roval York Rangers, twelve hundred; and 
the 63d regiment #t present quartered in Mare 
tinique, on the heights of Fort Dessaix, is 
strong. ‘Phis last-meutioned 
has fewer siek, aud has lost fewer men-duting 
the last twelve chun it would 

have done had been serving in Eutope. 


West-Indian Whalt.—A whale, 22 feet 6 
incliés in length, and 17 feet 9 itches in 
meter, was killed and bfougttt od shore at 
Maycock’s Bay, Barbadoes, oi the téth of 
April, being the first fish of the kind ever 
seen near the island. 


New Luxury : Commercial Specy/alion.— 
ce.—A quantity of ice (supposed to haye 
been exported from Glasgow) was offered for 
sale last mooth, at Kingston, Jamaica, at the 
low prices of | 5th. aud isd. per podnd, in ore 
der, as the advestisement expressed, ** thatit 
might be intsudueed jute general use, and 
every class of suciety be enabled to purchase it.” 

Folcano.—The St. Vincent Papers, of April 
state, on ihe subject of the voleano in that 
island, that the ndge which separates the old 
from the new erater is wearing fast away ; 60 
that in a short time it is ex } 
craters will be united, forming the largest 
aperture for the eséape df volcame fire iu the 


world. 


ITALY. 

Viluable Discovery in the Pine Arts: Fret 
cors removed.— A lady at Patna, Mad, 
Barret, bas, it is said, discovered a sety inge- 
nious process for aking off paintings in 
on wails, aad them 
‘The only method befare Known, waa to 
the paiuting ftom the wall by ati operation, 
which took tite and euperisd, 
and besides Hid alwats ; but the 
new tothe wall, as it 


is by the treath alone the paintings 


deiwhed, and w tte ta the 
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manner of a coating. -Madame- Barret has 
already made at Rome several very successfal 
trials of ber process, whieh may save frou de- 
siruction.some of the finest paintings of the 
early Ltalian masters. * 


PRUSSIA. 


Church Plate, in reguisilion.—The Pros- 
sian Government has ordered a return to be 
made of all consecrated gold or silver vases, 


used in the churches of Berlia; in order, if 
circumstances should render it necessary, to 
melt them down, and appropriate the value 
towards defraying the expenses of the war. It_ 
is proposed, if these vases should be taken for 
the public service, to replace them with Prus- 
sian porcelain; the manufacture of which has 
Leen ruined by the introduction of French 
porcelain. 
Tyrolese Corps against French: motives of 
venzeance.—A corps has recently been formed | 
in Berlin from among the vatives of the Tyrol 
who had taken refage in that capital, on the 
annexation of their country to Bavaria, and 
the of dialy. “Vheirnumber amounts | 
to 1800 men. Theis leader is Jacob -Riedel, 
who distinguished dimself as an active partizan 
under the pairiovie Hofer. Kotzebue, in the 
Journal published under his direction in Ber- 
lin, speaks ia warm terms of the zeal and ta- 
lents of Riedel, who is distinguished as much 
by his attachment to the house of Austria, as 
by his hatred to the Freach reler.. The in- 
juries sustained by him ate of no ordinary 
magnitude; his wife, bis son} his daughter, 


| 


been butchered by the’ French during the 
campgign against Austria, “and the whole .of 
his property confiscated. The corps has been 
attached to the army under General Von Ba- 
low, and has on three occasions distinguished 
itself ina manner whieh entitled it to receive 
the acknowledgements of the Prussian Ge- 
neral. 


Spanish Emigrants liberated.—A number 
of Spanish emigrants have lately arrived at 
Portsmouth from Memel, and w.ll soon have 
the satisfaction of revisiting their native syil. 

RUSSIA. 


Funeral! of Field Marshal Kutusoff—St. 
Petersburgh, June 12 —Yesterday, at about 
seven o'clock in the evening, the body: of 
Prince Kutusow Smolensko arrived at the 
ee intended and appointed by his Imperial 

lajesty for its sepufture in the charch of 
Nowe Dame of Casan. ‘The procession left 
the convent of St. Sergius, at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. The burgher corps of St. Pe- 
tersburgh arrived at three o'clock at the limits 
of the city, near to the-river Tarakanowka, to 
receive the venerable remains of which the 
capital was to be the depdt.... The nobles and 


-elergy, accompanied by the Metropolitan and | 


the great civil and military authorities followed. , 
on foot. ‘Phe capital had vot for a long time , 
beheld so imposing asight as.the. funeral pro- 
cession, whieh was the finest triumphal march, 
aud worthy of the hero of the vation. ‘The . 
people drew the faneral car to the church . 
door, ‘The coffin was placed in a vault under 
the dome. It was covered by the trophies of 
the French eagles and colours, accampanied by 
the ‘Furkish trophies. A.genius, with a laurel , 
crown in his hand, hovered in the air over the | 


hero's corpse. people went there to ren- 
| der their last homages to the man of their af- 


fections. ‘The offices for the dead and inter. 
mentof the corps will take place to-morrow 
(Friday.) ‘The tomb is prepared under the 
picture which represents the deliverance of, 
Moscow. 

SICILY. 


Egyptian Horses.—{t is said, that upwards 
of 1000 re-mouut horses for the cavalry have. 
lavely been imported into Sicily from Egypt, 
in consequence of tnat mode of procuring them 
being found less expensive than if they were 
brought from this country. 


SOUTH SEAS. 


New Islands.—The French vayigator, 
Peyrouse, describes in his voyage, a reef of 
shoal banks, a few degrees north of Owhyhee, 
where he suggested that a pearl fivhery might 
be established to advantage ; and he states 
that the French frigates sailed over them. 
Some commercial persons, iv consequence, 
lately engaged divers, and visited the spot ; 
but were astonished to find, not only that no 
vessel can now sail over these banks, but that, 
though of large extent, they afford but two or 


three feet water, and in many places exhibit , 


verdant spots above- water, | This change has 
been ascribed solely to the unremitting la- 
bours of polype and coral insects ; and con- 
firms the hypothesis, that many other of the 
groupes of islands in this wide ocean derive 
their original from similar causes, 

[Our readers will see this particular illes- 
trated in our first volume, p. 813, by an ex- 
tract from Barrow's Voyage to Cochin China, . 
in which the same cause is alledged for the» 
appearance of the whole group of the Thous 


sand Islands, But the sapidity of the pro- 


gtess, if estimated from this account of La 
Peyrouse is astonishing. 
‘Such shoal banks are very dangeous to ship-. 
ping; which must trust to their charts in.those 
distant regions. ‘They might be true when 
laid dow, though fatally false for the time 
being] 
SPAIN. 
Liberty of the Press. Litel ?—A Gibral- 
tar paper mentions, that one of the Spanish 
papers having inserted a supposed libel on 
Lord. Wellington, the same was referred tq 
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the Provincial Board of Censure by the. Re- 
gency. The following answer was given :— 
Most Excellent Sir,Bhe Board of Censure 
of this province received in due time your Ex- 
cellency’s official communication of the 8th 
inst. with a copy ef the 2d Number of the 
uewspaper, called E] Espanol Libre, which, 
by the Regency’s order, your Excellenc 
sent them for their epinion thereon ; and, 
having examined that paper with the serious 
attention required by the delicacy of the sub- 
jéct, and bearing in mind, that by the st, 
4th, and 13th articles of the law telative to 
the liberty of the press, all bodies and private 
individuals, of whatever condition or rank 
they be, are at fall liberty to write, print, 
and publish their political ideas, only enact- 
ing, that the punishment awarded by the law 
shall be inflicted upoo the authors of defanva- 
tory libels, or writings calumnious, subversive 
of the fundamental laws of the monarchy, 
licentions and contrary to public decorum and 
Manners, or such as contain personal abuse 
noue of which faults can be imputed to the 
paper referred to them,—they deem it their 
duty, as protectors of the liberty of the press, 
to declare, as they do declare, the same free 
from legal censure, justice so requiring. 
May God, &c. 

(Signed) Jose Rice Osorto, President. 

Joss Maria Yanouas Y Soria, See.’ 

Cadiz, May 14, 1813. 

‘po H. E. Don Pepro Lasrapor. 


TURKEY. 


Black Sea: Commerce. Matta, April 30 — 
“By letters from Sinvrna we are informed, that 
the Porte had yielded to the solicitations of 
the Russian minister, to permit the navigation 
ot the Black Sea, upon condition, that one 
half of the cargoes of grain shall be delivered 
ia Constantinople, and the remainder be 
exported to the Mediterranean. 


Triumph: Holy Gity recovered. Ismail 
Bey.—The youngest son of the Governor of 
Egypt, wade his triumphal entry into, Con- 
stautinople ‘oa the @d of May, to present the 
GrandScignor with tne keysof the city of Mec- 
ea, and of the holy temple of the Kaaba. The 
Sultan received him, sdrrounded by the great 
officers of state. Lo celebrate this event the 
batteries of the port and city fired three times 
every day for one week. ; 

Enterprise: Commerce intended —Since 
the Pacha’s troops have taken Mocha and 
Gedda, he had beea making arrangements 
for opening a direet trade to Iadia from Suez 
Frown the abilities and enterprising spirit of 
this man, he appears to be capable of ren- 
dering much service to but it is pro- 
bable that, like all his able predegessors, he 
will hecome the vietiin of Ottoman jealousy. 


Vor. XIV. [ Lit. Pan. August, 1813.) 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


The King.—The fol'owing Bulletin wae 
exhibited at St. James’s Palace :— 


Windsor Castle, July 3. 


‘© His Majesty has, in general, passed the 
last month ia tranquillity and comfort.” 


Military Rank and Emolumenis—Thé 
Marquis of Wellington, with his elevation of 
military rank, as Field Marshal over all the 
generals in the British service, will, most de- 
servedly, acquire considerably additional emo- 
lument: his pay now becomes double that of 
a general, amounting to £20. per day, which 
the regular contingencies of the service will 
increase nearly as much more, 

The following is a statement of the forees 
of the combined army under Lord Welling- 
ton :—British infantry 41,000, cavalry 6,000, 
Portuguese cavalry and infanuy 32,000.— 
Total 79,000.—The whole of the Spaniards, 
in Co-operation with the above force, is com- 
puted at 80,000; they are well armed and 
equipped, but indifferently officered—Cas- 
tanos is with Lord Wellington. Excellent 
field and battering trains uceompany the 
army. 

Increased Pay.—Scrjeant-majors of foot 
are in futare to receive 3s. per day ; the pay 
of the serjeant of each company, likewise in- 
creased to 2s. 4d. per day, to be called ‘* Cos 
Jour Serjeant,” and wear an honorary badge. 
This is to stimulate and reward non-commis- 
sioned officers not engaged for limited service. 

The good effects of the victory of Vittoria, 
were immediately felt in the city of Norwich, 
as several manufacturers received large orders 
for broad bombazines, which are made fer 
the Spanish market, and which were ordered 
on the idea of the whole of the Psuinsula 
being now open to our trade. 


Ilheminations.—The illuminations in the 
metropolis on Monday and ‘Tuesday nights, 
May 5 and 6, in bonour of the glorious vie- 
tory of Vittoria, were extremely splendid and 
general. Many of them were well wortlr re- 
cording: we shall notice the principal. 

. Cariton House.—The pillars in front hung 
in festoons of white lamps, a bead of lamps 
under the top cornice, two rows in the middle 
and one row on the top of the pillars ; over 
each gate a pile of shot in variegated lamps ; 
in the centre a brilliant star, with Marguis 
Wellington and Victory. 

The Ordnance.—In front of the main office 
a large brilliant star, with drops on each side, 
a row of variegated lanrps and faurels at each 
end. ‘Phe emtrance gates, two pediments, 
with variegated lamps. 

Admiraity.—A beautiful crown, star, ond 
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anchor, with the word. Vidtoria_ at the two 
angles; a star over each pedimeent G, 
P. R.—W. F. M. under a line of yarie- 
gated lamps. 

Mansion House —A bust of the Marquis 
of Wellington placed in the front between 
the middle colamns, in a black recess, sur- 
rounded with three circles of small lamps, a 


large W. enclosed within a circle of brilliant | 


lanips over the head, and between the other 
coluains, on each side, G. R. embellished 
with sprigs of laurel. 


East India House.—Between each of the 
six massy columas that support the front, was 
a device three feet wide, and high in propor- 
tion. In the centre a W. encircled with a 
wreath of lavrel, knotted at bottom, G. on 
one side and R. on the other ; a very bril- 
liant star ou each side. 


Lixcise Office, Broad-Street.—Round the 
grand portico an arch of brilliant lamps, and 


_across the portico, and along the front, the 


word Vittoria, in very large letters; over this, 
along ‘the base of the building, a chain of 
small lamps, and between the 2d and third 
fluor windows ‘* Glorious Victory im Spain,” 
in very large letters, extending the whole 
Jength of the front. 


The front of Somerset-place, in the Strand, 
was inost brilliantly and tastefully iliminated, 
The three arched entrances, with five arched 
windo\ss on each side to correspond, bordered 
and hag round with lamps, with a double 
festoon of small lamps between each window, 
had a very beautiful effect; alons the base 
ever the arches ray a double row of sunall 
Jamps, which extended the whole iength, Oa 
the centre window, over the middle entrance, 
a most anchor and cable of variegated 
lawps,-ona goldgrousn this was sdray unted 
witn a crown of great brillianey, of the 
nine windows ou the first floor was bordered 
with. festcons of small lamps, the ten pulars 
that stand over the base of ihe figst story, were 
fluted with beads of small Japs. “On front 


“of the 24 fluor was.a Crowa, G. R, 


on the right, aod G.P. on the on 


the right of his. Majesiy’s initials tie word 


Wellinzion , in largd levers ; on the of 


the Prince Regent's initials the word. /it/oria. 
—Over lis Majesty's initials eppeared a Jarge 
radiant stary tbe points encircled ina wheel of 
a double row of lamps, contrasted shuces, as 
were the tadii of the star. On the Regent's 
initials a similar star. From the ground to 
the wp, at each end of the building, was a 
chain of lamps, and along the base. over the 
second floor was a range of small lamps, mak- 
ing the whole yuiform. The number of 
was about 20,000, and the wile: 
formed a most magnificent spectacle. 

Jt was, incfact, one vast blaze of light. It 
attracted great crowds of spectators; and was 
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considered as the most splendid exhibition of 
the occasion, 

Tie Marchioness of Wellington, Harley- 
street.—Zhe Brave Companions of Welling- 
don, with two branchies of lavrel, in variegated 
lamps. —The simplicity aid delicacy of allu- 
sion in this motio was strougly felt by the 
public: the populace obligéd all who passed 
the house to take off thei hats, in token of 
obeisance. 

The Spanish Ambassador's, Grafton-street, 
was superbly illuminated ; all the winddws 
of the three fronts of the house were hung 
round with variegated lamps. Over the door 
a beautiful transparency of the Marquis Wel- 
lington, with three flags ; over his bead that 
of England, on bis right hand that of Spain, 
aud on his Jeft that of Portugal, with the 
words, dhe Spanish Nation, in variegated 
lamps, 

The Spanish Consul's, in Salisbury-street, 
in the Strand, was among the most brilliant, 
There each window of three panes, was bor- 
dered with brilliant laaips, aud ornamental 
festoons of lamps atthe top of the upper win- 
dows. On the eentre window of the first 
floor a transparency, with the word Victory, 
June, 21, 1813. A crown,. star, and other 
devices. 


Parker and Perry's Glass Warehouse’. 
Fleet-Street.—A Grecian Temple, supported 
by four lonic columns, with the Prince’s crest 
on the ce,tre, and M. W. within the build- 
ing, composed of ifuminated lamps, and form- 
ing an entire structure of light, with the ex- 
ception of the word © Vil/orja,” with a large 
transparency on the entablature. 

Comparative sta‘ement of the quantity of 
| Porter brewed by the twelve — principal 
| Brewers, shewing the decrease on this yea's 
brewing :— 


1812, 1813. Decrease 
Barrels. Barr:ls.  Barre!s., 
Barclay - 270,259 257,208 $2,994 
Meux - 189,993 105,153 24,839 
Hanbury + - 130,162 140,114. 10,018 


Waitbread and Masti- 
neau - 136,594 135,892 10,702 


| Calvert - - [08212 100,093 8,119 
Combe - - 100,824 97,035 3,789 
1H. Meux 102,493 82,012 20,481 

} Goodwyn < - © $1,022 71,407 9,555 
| Cocks - 51,279 45,500 5.779 
Taylor 50.210 413850 8,360 
| Clowes =) 34,010 29,844 4,166 


| Statement of the number of barrels of Ale 
brewed by the eight principal Ale Brewers in 

i the London Listrict, from the 5th of July, 
1812, to the Sth of July, 1813 :— 
Barrels. 

Stretton, Bruad-st. Golden-square, 20,016 
Charington and Co, Milereud, ....... 18,729 
Wyatt, Portpool-lane, 13,128 
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Goding and Co, Knigh'sbridze, ...... 70,640 
Haleand Co. Redeross-street, ......... 8,203 
‘T'norpe and Co, Clerkenwell, ......... 6,301 
Webb and Co. Si-Giles’s, ............... 4,881 
D wies, Lambeth, .. 

Provistons.——Vhe following 13 an a¢curate 
statement o! the price of the necessaries of Itfe 
in London, in 1769 and 1813 :— 


1769. 1813. 
Wheat, per quarter £20 O-— £6 10 O 


Flour'perbashel 
Bread; pergallon .... 00 8 — 0 


2 

! 
Batchers Meat 00 + 0 
Paisof shores ....., 2a. 2.5. 8 —, O12 0 
& Cindies per | 06 0— 0 1 If 


Additiona! Duties on Game Licences.—By 
a late Act the certifieates for kiiuog game.are 
made lrable to additioual duties; all of one 
guinea are increased to AL. 5s. and all of tirce 
gaineas to 3h 43s. G4. “Paere is also an 
addition to. the duties on dozs 5 greyhounds 
will now be 20s. anoually spruiels, pointers, 
&c. 2s. OF in addition t> tue foriner daty ; 
and on other dogs Is. aldisional; 40s. are also 


,_ added to the composition fora pack of bounds, 


Post Office-—1t appears, from documents 
before the [oase of Commons, that the net 
revenue of the General Post OTice, including 
packet expences, for last year, amounred to 
1,414,224]. 0s 7d. 1785, it did not 
ceed 159,000}, 

Turnpike Tolii—Aa. Act has passed the 
Legislature tits Sessina, repealing certain pro- 


visions of an Act of last Session, by which — 


wagons an! cirts laden with manure, were 
rendered liable to regulations of weights, and 
paymeut of Tolls, ia ease of thre wag. 
gons going and returning within the twenty. 
four hours. “bis was found injarious to agri« 
culture, as lime aud dung will vary ia weight 
sv mach as to reader ital vost incaleulable, 
aud the distances travelled for lime are such, 
as in many cases, tomake a return in-twentys 
four hours impracticuble. 


Stock Sale.—The Sale of the Devonshire 
cattle, belonging to the late Mr. M. Hill, of 
Waterden, Norfolk, was mosi numerously at- 
tended,.—Tue whole stock, it is undersiood 
(66 head) fetched £1,990.—One cow and ber 
calf, a week old, sold for g2 guineas—the 
former was bouzht by Mr. Jary at 42 guineas, 
and the bull calf by Mr’ Coke, at 50 guineas, 
—Mr. Upcher gave 68 2uineas for a cow. 

Adventures of a Picture. George 1L—-A 
curious circumstance, of some interest to 
amateurs in the fine arts, occurred lately at 
Holbeach. Amoiga parcel of old goods 
ex; osed for sale, there was a painting to 
waich sy little value was attached at the time 


that it was disposed of to a poor man for tens 
pence, afierwards sold by him to Mr. 
Camack of the same place, who seems to have 
been betier able to appreciate the value of his 
acquisition, for5s.. turns out, we are in- 
formied, that this relic of pictorial skill isa 
representation, in good siyle, of George the 
First.  [t was not before known, that he had 
sat for his portrait, as this would indicate be 
had. Bat who was the painter so highly 
honoured, and whose work is.thas revived at 
this day, we are not told, Mr. Camack, has 
since parted wiih this rare production for 2dl. 
having sold itto Mr. Burkett, of Fleet, who 
has been oifsred one hundred pounds for it. 


Fortune te ling stost nefarious: Prosti- 
tulion.—At Porsmouth Quarter Sessions 
lately, Martha Ghamberlain, who resided in 
Love-lane, Portsea, was convieted of fottine- 
telling; the ease exhibited depravity and 
immorance in their most pernicious forms 
‘The prosecutor was a poor silly servant girl, 
who, though residing at Gosport, heard of the 
fame of the divimeress, aud came thence to 
obtain that knowledge from her whicli is 
wrapt in impenetrable darkness from com- 
mon minds ;—for which she paid 3d. The 
giri went a second time, to bave a particular 
qvestion solved, when the Aag suspended the 
bible to a key, and as it turned, slie told the 
girl it was in her favour! She thereupon de- 
sired her to leave her mistress, and come and 
hve with her, anil the Captain, who was to 
marty her, batk from London! “The 
gitl did as she told her, but she had ‘not lived 
many days with the wretch, when she pre- 
vailed on het to give herself ap to prostitution ; 
and in this course of lite she continued five 
months, when she became the subject of 
misery and pity. ‘Phis was of several si- 
milar cases which the Court beard with horroc 
and indignation. The hag was sentenced to be 
imprisoned twelve months, and to stand ia 
the pillory once in each quarter during ber 
confinement. 


Pedestnianism.—On Monday, July Sth, 
Abraham Wood, the champton:pedesirian of 
England, started at three o'clock, on Healt 
Common, new Wakefield, to run 
miles in two hours and tea minutes. Vie 
ground is one mile and eighty yards in 
cumference, and be performed. the first ten 
rounds iv one hour and two minutes. The 
round he rebeved himself by walking 
aboot forty vards; the 17th round he ran ia 
Jess than eight minutes, but sweated profusely. 
In the’ eighteenth he exceeded eight minutes ; 
in the nineteenth, and last round, he seemed 
a good deal exhausted. He'perfo wed the dise 
tance in two hours, nine rainuies, and five 
secon ts; this being the decision of the Judges, 
the 50! for which the match was made, was 
paid accordingly. 
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“Potatoes, Culture of, at length successful 
—A friend of Mr. Arthar Young's, the Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright, endeavoured, twenty years 
‘ago, to taise from seed a new variety of ‘the 
Potatoe. He began his experiments,-and from 
one stock obtained innumerable kinds. Some 
‘were no bigver than pease, some the size of 
walnuts, the majority were hog-potatoes , 
and he found that none of these improved in 
size or nature, by any mode of culture, but 
remiained’permanently bad. Yet, heat last 
‘succeeded, and has now a potatoe which is 
more prolific than any other kind, and more 
faritigceous. He makes of these (half po- 
tatoe and halfflour) the finest bread, and has 
now five acres of this very valuable sort; 
which he thinks will soon even supplant the 
kidney potatoe 
Comp Panorama, Vol. 


_ Caution: Fatal Accident.—A few days 
since, at Rotherwas, near Hereford, as a ser- 
vant maid was examining a threshing-machine 
just erected, she carelessly placed ber hand on 
some part of the works, when it got en- 
tangled, her head was drawn in, and she was 
instanuly crashed to death. 

Caution.—Fatal effects of oxydation of 
Copper. A few days since, a young man, aged 
25, a French officer in Oswestry, mixed 
vinegar with some beef which had been in a 
copper saucepan two days; he scraped the 
saucepan with a spoon to have all the gravy ; 
afier he had eaten the beef, he felt the most 
excruciating pain in his bowels; but sup- 
posing it to be the cholic, which he had been 
affected with some time, paid very little atten- 
tion to it, till it was out of the power of me- 
dicine to cure him. 

Caution to allwho have the care of horses. — 
Mr. W. Yells, of Little Farringdon, Berks, 
Jately lost a very valuable mare by the inpru- 
dence of his carter, who (following the ioo 
common practice of giving eggs to horses, for 
the purpose of making them fat,) gave the 
poor animal an unbroken egg, which occa- 
sioned a stoppagenear the stomach, and caused 
her death in great agonies. 

Horses : Misfortunes.— Wizard, a valuable 
horse belonging toC. Wilson, Esq. of Elmsall, 
and worth 2,000 guineas, was killed lately, 
by running-against a bar in the ‘stable yard. 


Destructive Lightning.—During a violent 
thunder-storm lately, ten head of deer belong 
ing to Sir Oswald Mosley, at Rolleston, Staf- 
fordshire, were killed by the lightning. 

Church Militant! Popular Election: lu- 
dere cum sacris.—Lately was preferred to the 


> gm curacy of Bilston, Staffordshire, the 


v. Mr. Leigh. This reverend gentleman 


~ was elected by the parishioners in opposition 


to four other clergymen, candidates for the 
same vacancy, viz, Messrs. Pearson, Robin- 
son, Crocker, and Slatter. At this election 


the contest was strong and violent, -public- 
houses were opened, aod the streets paraded 
by the with colotirs ; “nor was there 
any lack of rioting, broken Heads, or frac- 
tated limbs; in fact, such scenes were exhi- 
bited as would have disgraced a Borough 
election for a Member of Parliament. 

Sepulchral Abuse of Lunguage.—The re- 
mains of the celebrated William Huntington 
were removed from Tunbridge to Lewes, and 
there interred on Thursday, July 8. A stone 
at the head of his grave exhibits the following 
epitaph, dictated by himself a few'days prior 
to his death :— 

Here lies ruz Coat-Heaver ; who de- 
parted this life July 1, 1813, in the 60th 
— of his age; beloved of his God, but ab- 

orred of men. The omniscient Judze, at 

the Grand Assize, shall ratify and confirm 
this, to the confusion of many thousands; for 
England and its metropolis shall know that 
there hath been a Proper aniong them! 
S.'S.” 

Wife-Sale.—A short time since Wm. 
Woald, of Lincola, sold his wife toa /abours 
ing banker for two guineas. She was 
vered ina halter, and, § consideration of the 
perchaser taking an infaint child, Would pro- 
vided a leg of mutton and plan-pudding, 
one bed and bedding, and spent the day “in 
getting drank. 

*.* As there can be no doubt but what 
this article will reach the Parisian Joutnalists, 
and in their present dearth of bad news from 
the poor petty island, will be joyfully caught 
at as a continuation of the subject inserted in 
our twelfih Voluine, p. 127. 296. ndw we be 
ing desirous of furthering sach laudable under- 
takings by all means in our power, do hum- 
bly intreat, that the same ‘person may be 
employed to translate this ariicle as distin- 
guished himself so hovourably by preterplu- 
perfect ‘skill in the English language, in 
tendering “* The Independent Whig,” La 
Perruque Indépendente ; and Love's Last 
Shift,” Za dernitre Chemise de /’Amour. 
We humbly advise him that ‘‘ labouring 
banker,” is an absolute English barbarism 


and cannot be gracefully rendered into French, 


any more than the term flash-manz—fcomp. 
Panorama, Vol. XI. p. 632.) Banguier trae 
vaillant, qui achéte —fi donc! “Banguier 
—Comment Dialie! ces fiers insulaires ont 
des meeurs si Lizarres | ——~ Banguier { ! 


“SCOTLAND. 


‘Additional Postage.—By an act just passed, 
an additional charge of a halfpenny has been 
laid onvall Jetters ind packets ta be conveyed 
on mail coach roads in Scoilaud. : 
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Ploughman’s Emulation: performances.— 
On Friday, the 18th inst. the annual plough- 
ing match for premiums, offered by the Bath 
and West of England Society, took place on 
the land of Mr. William Luton, immediately 
under Kingsweston Hill. The contest was 
ably maintained, and the following is the 
time in which it was performed. (Space, 
half an acre, in a stiff clayey soil.) —I. Fyson, 
1 honr.45 minutes; P. J. Miles, 
G.W. Hall, 2-b. 14. min. ; Dixon, 2 h. 
15 min.; W. Luton, 2 h, 27 min.—Each 
plough was drawn by a pair of horses guided 

vy teins; no driver attending any team. 
The prizes were adjudged to two Scoten 
jloughs, worked by men from Berwick and 


oxburgh. 


IRELAND. 

Farming Society of Ireland. —The. sale of 
fine wool, by auction, at the stores of the 
Farming Society of Ireland, commenced on 
the 42th and closed on the 14th of July, 
without a single parcel having remained un- 
sold ; and perfect satisfaction was given both 
to the buyers and sellers, 

The demand seemed to be such that if the 
quantity had beea double, not any, would 
have been lefton hand. This may be deem- 
ed the first sale of fine wool in [reland, at 
which the article has found its just and pro- 
per level. To suppose that manufacturers 
could contique to risk 12s. 3d. per Ib. (a 
price. once objained here) for Mesiua wool, 
unsorted, and unscoured, would be as absurd 
as delusiye; uevertheleys, these extravagant 
prices, and the causes which led to them, 
were the means of establishing in the country 
fine woolled flocks, the. public.atility.of which 
is no longer a matter of doubt, and the profit 
of which to the proprietors, even at the rates 
of the present sale, is likely to insure their 
increase, 

Merino and South-Dowa 4s. 7d. per Ib.;— 
pause South-Down, though very choice, only 
2s, 4d, per ly. appears that wheyever, the 
Merino. blogd is. inteduced, an extraordinary 
alxantage aceroes; and; it is satisfaciory to 
fiad that both growers, and, manufacturers 
agree, that the wool, instead of being de- 
teriora ed by the pastures and climate of Ire. 
land, has-been improxed. 

number, of fleeces soll —6,578 ; of 
which thee wer—-Mesinos 720, Merino 
cross 1571, South-Down 3454, South- Down 
cro3s,931, Lrish 102.—Lamb’s woal broken, 
unascertained. 

Upwards of 3000 fleeces of fine woo] have 
been disposed af at Cork. 

Shameful Destructign.—A_ much vene- 
rated relic of antiquity, called the Cross of St. 
Patriek, which tradition states to have, been 
erected at Armagh, in Lreland, in the year 
1100, has lately been maliciously destrayed it 
is.said by party of Orangemen. 


PESTIVAL IN CELEBRATION OF THE VICTORY 
OF VITTORIA. 

The public expectation which had been so 
strongly excited hy the project of the festival at 
Vauxhall, ia honour of Marquis Wellington 
and his army, was on Tuesday, July 20, grati- 
fied by an entertainment among the rast su- 
perb,exteasive, and costly, that was ever given 
in England. ‘The dinner was in the range of 
covered buildings, with the addition of a tem- 
porary saloon. The rotunda held the table of 
the Duke of York, as president. It was 
raised on a, platform, a few steps from the 
ground, so as ta be seen through the whole 
range of the hall. It formed a crescent. Two 
lines of tables for the guests, were placed down 
the length of the saloon, and smaller tables at 
the sides : the occasional saloon was singularly 
novel and beautiful; it spread over a large 
space, interspersed with trees, the branches 
were made supports toa splendid canopy of 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese flags. From 
this rich roof chandeliers hung with brightest 
profusion: the ground was covered with 
cloth, and the tables disposed in a manner to 
which nothing could be added for convenience 
or effect. At five o'clock the bands in the 
garden struck up the “* Duke of York’s 
march,” and the stewards went to receive his 
Royal Highness at the gate. He entered in a 
few minutes, aitended by the Dukcs of Kent, 
Sussex, and Gloucester, and dinner com- 
menced, 
turtle soup, and consisted of a profnsion of 
fowls, hams, pastry, and the usnal compo- 
sition of a public dinner. Madeira, claret, 
and punch, were in abundance. When the 


whole company, probably more than twelve 
hundred, had.taken their seats, the general 


view was admirable, ‘The orchestra of the 
rotunda was hung like a tent with flags and fes« 


toons; within, by a strong light, was seen a 


series of crimson steps, covered with massive 
pieces of ornamental gold and silver plate, with 
thebustof Lord Wellington on the sominit, At 
the foot, and leaning against a silver vase, was 
the Marshal's staff taken at Vittoria, “Two 
trumpeters in state liveries, with silver trume 
pets, stood forward from the pile, and be- 
tween them a grenadier of the gnards held the 
standgrd of the 100th French regiment of the 
line. 

The Duke of York sat in the centre of the 
first table, with the Russian Ambassador of 
his left: the Duke of Clarence on his right, 
and in succession on the same side, the Dyke 
of Gloucestst, the Spanish Ambassador, the 
Duke of Kent, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Turkish Envoy, Lord Castlereagh, and the 


“Speaker of the House of Commons. The 


conclusion of dinner was announced by a 
Qourish of trumpets, and the singing of ** Now 
nobis Domine.” 

FS 


It was entirely cold, except the 
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“<The King;” was drank. standing, with 
three times three. God save the king” 
was then chaunted, accompanied by the 
band. Next, The Prince Regent “draok 
as the former: with great applause. The 
usual toasts succeeded. The ** Queen and 
Royal Family,” the Dake of York aud tie 
Army,” the Duke of Clarenceand the Na- 
vy.” «* Field Marshal, the Marquis of Wel- 
lington :” this produced the loudest and most 
repeated acclamations, the assemblave rising at 
once, and renewing their plaudits fora long 
time. ** General Sir Thomas Graham, and 
the other Generals in the Peniusula.’ ** The 
Otiicers, Non-coamissioned Officers, and 
Privates of the Army.” Se- 
venth, and the Cauge of Spain; drank with 
universal applause, The Emperor of Rus- 
sia; joud huzzas. ** The King ef Prussia.” 
** The King of Sweden.” The Prince 
Regeni of Portwgal.” Marshal Beiestord, 
and the Portuguese armies.” ‘The Spavish 
armies, and the Guerillas.”” These toasis 
were all drank with three times three, and 
standing. ‘The Duke of York gave the 
toast; it wa’ announced from the head of the 
table bya flourish of trumpets; and then, 
with the spirit of the antique time” of Royal 
feasting, was returned from the foot by ano- 
ther flourish, The Marquis of Huntley pre- 
sided in the temporary saluop. 


About nine the ladies begin to arrive, and 


the gentlemen went to the avenues, to receive 
thein as they entered. Tae gardens were, as 
night came. on, gradually bizhtened, uutil 
they exhibited a blaze of spleudour, the illu- 
minations being more briiiant than en any 
former occasion. —The Princess of Wales ar- 
rived soon ufier eleven -—Pne hour of two had 
elapsed before ail the guests bad alighted from 
their carriages, and at that time. the crowd 
was greal in every direction. 

The rotunda picture-room, and ball-room, 
especially, were thronged to excess—and those 
who could obtain refreshment or a seat, felt 
themselves particularly fortunate. Although 
all theJadies were clad in dancing costuaie, 
the genius of “ahe fantastic toe,” and 
the lively notes of tne bands, which were 
playing in-every cormes, bad not induced them 
to comm nee this favourite exercise at four 
o'clock, at which time the gardens were as fu | 
as atany former pesiod of the night. After 
this time a few country dances were gone 
down, but the amusement was by no means 
general. ‘The coiupany began to depart at 
five, but at six, not more than one half had 
been able to reach their carriages.—The wa 
ny personazes prisent exalted by their rank in 
the orders of the state, or by their transcend- 
ent merits in its defence by land and by sea; 
the facciiating groupes of females in all 
the beauty of emnienance, grace of manner, 
and rich, yet elegant simplicity of atiire; the 


fiveness of the weather; the profuse blaze of 
the lights, and their magical effect on the 
trees, which. scemed.to erzate a species of 
aruficial day; wnd.the unity of sentiment and 
disposition tna, pervaded all, rendered the 
coup deil of this naiional gala t 

aud 


FROM THE MEMOIRS CF A GENTLEMAN, 
WRITTEN DURING SEVENTEEN YEARS RE~ 
SIDENCE IN INDIA. 
© The Banian Hospital at Surat is a most 

remarkable institution; it consists of a large 
plot of ground, eaciosed with bigh walls, di- 
vided several courts, or wards, for the 
accommodation of animals in sickness: they 
are attended with the tenderest care, aod tind 
a peaceful asylum for the tifirtities of ae 
When an animal breaks a limb, or is other- 
wise, disabled. fron serving his master, he 
carvies him to the bospital; and, indiflerent 
to what nation or cast the owner may belong, 
the patient is never reiused admittence. If 
he recovers he cannot be reclaimed, but must 
remain in the hospital for hfe, suiyeci to the 
daty of drawing woter for those pensioners 
debilitated by age or disease from procuring it 
for themselves, At my visit, the hospiial 
contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkeys, ponliry, pigeons, and a variety of 
birds, with an aged tortoise, who was known 
to baye been there for seventy-five years.— 
The Hospital has several dependent endow 
ments without the walls of the city for such 
invalids and convalescents to whom pasturage 
aud country air may be recommended ; and 
especially for maintaining the goats purchased 
from slanghter on the anniversary of ine Ma- 
hommedin festival.” 


There are, occasionally, excepiions to 
the state of listless indolence among the Ma- 
labars. During my residence at Anjeugo, a 
circumstance occurred which would pot have 
diszraced a Rowan matron. —The Evglish 
were at war with the Marawars, a people inha- 
biting a mountainous Country in the southern 
part of the peninsula; a considcrable force 
from’ Madras was‘ sent against them, who 
with great difficulty obteined a conquest.— 
The obstacles chiefly arose from the wildness 
of the country, and the almost inaccessible 
fottress to which the Marawars retreated, in 
the midst of thick forests and morasses. ‘I'he » 
R. jab was killed in defending his hist castle, ° 
whither he had retired with bis family aud 
treasure, he expired in the arms of his wife, » 
who immediately ordered one of the guards, 
as he vajued his master’s honour, to stab her ' 
to the heart before the fortress surrendered,.— 
The soldier obeyed; and the Eng!ish found 
the unfortnnate pair clasped in a last embrace : 
the commanding ofkcer caused them to be : 
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burnt on the same funeral pile, agreeable to 
the custom of their cast.” 

‘ Those wit dedicate thely hest years, in 
the torrid zone, ih the service of their country, 
are not to be envied their independence when 
they return to their native land ; and ic must 
also be remembered, that very few, compa- 
ratively, ever enjoy that blessing. How maey 
of that fortunate class may now be reckoned, 
Tam not competent to decide; but thirty 
forty years Gan, the average of the calenlitions 
at the India House, res pecting those of every 
description who went to the different settie- 
inénts in India, inchading the Company's re- 


croits, and of those who returned bome, 
was, Lam informed, in the proportion of 83 
te i.” 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
VI.—Jndia Affairs—Budget—T ish 
Budget~ East-India Resolutions — Cornu 
Trade. 
House of Commons, Manday, May 31. 


Mr. Grattan gave notice, that iu the next 
session of parliament, he would bring forward 


Parliamentary History. 


a Bill for the relef of His Majesty's Roman | 


Tatbolic Subjects. 
Tuesday Jane t, 

Manure Carriage Bill, and 
A:nendment Bill. 

The fHotse, in a Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, agreed to the second resolution, viz.— 
That it is expedient that the iniercourse 
with China should be by the Com- 
pany, and that the trade of tea should remain 
exclusively in their hands.” 

Several other Resolutions were likewise 
agreed to. 

House of Lords, Thursday, June 3. 

The Roval Assent was given, by commis- 
sion, toa number of pubdtic and private bills. 


the Militia 


Heoase of Commons, Weduesday, June 2. 


A Bill for the more speedy and effectual 
pauishment of officers and soldiers belong. 
ing tothe in Spain and Portugal, de- 
tached from the main army, and committing 
offences that could not be otherwise cozniz- 
able, and to immediate punish ent 
was read a first time. 

In a Committee on East India Affairs, the 
consideration of the Resolution respecring the 
extension of the trade to Lidia, oceupied tne 
House till past one, when the question was 
adjourned till the morrow, 

Thursday, June 3. 
Sir John Newport thought it proper, in or- 


det to prevent the possibility of misunder- 
standings with regard to the Irish Rent Bill, 


in its farther progress, to explain the precise 
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object of the Bi Il. It was framed with the 
express nitention of bringing under one point 
of view the whole system of the Jaws of Jaud- 
lords and tenants in that country. 

Me. Wilberfore: obtained leave to bring i in 
a Bill to amenth and enforce the relative 
to the slave trade. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer,i in calling 
the attention of the Cousnitce to the melane 
choly disasters by whieh the Island of St. Vins 
cent had Lega afficted, expressed his convic 
tion there could be no abjection to the vote of 
asum forthe relicf of the inhabitants. He 
should, therefore, propose that a sum uot ex- 
ceeding 25,0001. be granted on that account 
without fee or deduction.—-Agreed to. 

Four millions was then voted for the Army 
Ixtraordinaries of 13812, and a further 
of nine millions for the present year. . 


India Ajfairs. 


Afier a long debate on the Resolution, it 
was agreed to, together With the’ remaining 
Resulutions.— Adjourned to Wednesday next. 


Friday,.fune 11. 


Lord Castlereagh presented a copy of the 
treaty of peace between this country and Swe- 
den 53 as did abo Lord iverpool to the Upper 
House, 

Mr, Vansittart obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to extend the provisions of the local token 
act, with the introduction of seme new 
clauses, 

Lord Dysart, afier a short in 
heset forth the magnitude of the debts con- 
tracted by the Grand Canal company of ireland 
and the extent of the demands upon them 
compared with their income, obtained: leave 
to bring in a Bil tor dissolving the company, 
and appointing commissioners for liquidating 
their debts. Phe noble lord afterwards brougit 
in bes Bill, which was reada first duie, 


Rudget. 


The House in a committee of ways, aud 
means, 

The Chancellor of, the Exchequer stated 
the terms of the loan, and took a gederal view 
of the financial situation of the The 
supplies voted were for 
The navy, excluding ordnance £20,575, 011 
Atmy, inclading barracks and 


commissatiate, also Lréland 18 996,37 


Extraordinaries army and navy 9,700,000 
Ditto of last year - - 4,602,797 
Ordnance - 5,101,294 
Miscellaneous - 2,500,000 
Subsidies Sicily and Portugal - 2,400,000 
East India Company re-payments i 
for expences | in the East - 2,000,000 
Vote of credit for England - 6,000,000 
— for Ireland - - 200,000 


The whole of the joint charge for 
the two countries inted to 72,065,639 
F 4 
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The separate charge . 5,271,000 
Making tozether - 77,337,475 
The share of Great Britain was 68,685,943 
An stating the receipts for the last year, the 
honourabte gentleman observed tiat particu. 
far ewrcumsiances had occurred which had oc- 
casioned) some embarrassments, but he had 
good reason to hope, that the causes of them 
would cease to exist in. (he present year. The 
estimate of the consolidated fund he had taken 
on the average of the three years preceding 
the last: that of the war taxes, he had mace 
on the average of 1809, 1810, 1811: all 
the others are on the three last years. The 
estimate of the produce of the consolidated 
fand. between the 5th of April, 1813, and the 
5th of April, 1814, was taken thus ;— 
Customs - - £5,607,090 


Excise’ - - 18,835,000 
Assessed taxes - - 6,200,000 
Stamps - - 5,176,000 
Post Office a - 1,400,000 
Hawkers and Pedlers, and sun- 

dry smal] branches - 100,000 
Personal estates and pensions 135,000 
Land taxes, &e. - -  1,044,0°0 
Surplus of exchequer fees = 75,000 
Crown lands, &c. - 20,000 
Imprest monies, &e. - 170,000 
38,793,000 
War taxes appropriated to the ‘ 

Consolidated fund - 2,706,000 
Total produce of the Consoli- 

dated fund - 41,499,000 


Charge upon the same, exclu- 
sive of the charge of the 
loan for the present year - 36,260,000 


Surplus Th 5,239,000 
Additional charge created 
in the present session - 2,100,000 
Expected produce of the du- 
tics to meet the said charge 750,000 
1,350,000 
Estimated surplus of the cons ——-— 
solidated fund for the year 
; ending 5th April, 1814 - 3;889,000 
Deficiency of surplus, year ending 
5th April, 1843 = 3,281,000 


‘Surplus remaining for precent vear 608,000 

He shvuld call the surplus in round num- 
Bers about half a mitlion. As to the war taxes, 
he had taken the average of two year's pro- 
‘duce; there was about 550,0001. to be added 
for some deficiencies in 1812. On the: pro- 
there remained due’ 9,362,000}. on 

mer years. He had reason to believe that 
the produce of the present year would be im- 
_proved,and He calealated it at? 2,360,0001. mak- 
thesum estimated altogether 22,300,000! 


The estimate of the new taxes improved 
during the present session was: first 
Consolidated Fund, 

To make good the additional grant 

867,963! to the Sinking Fund, 

in the present sessiun : 
Custoins.—Additional du- 

ty of 25 per cent. on the 

consolidated duties of 

customs on goods im- 

Excise.—Sixty gnineas per 

cent ou French Wines 50,000 

000 

Excise.—To replace the 

estimated produce of the 

regulation of auctions du- 

ty, proposed in 1812, 

towards providing for the 

charge of the loan of 

that year, additional du- 

ty OM tobacco 107 ,000 


1,007,000 
War Taxes. 

Customs.—On goods im- 
ported, viz. on rice, ex- 
cept from the East- 
Indies or British planta- 
tions, on French goods, 
and on sugar, the pro- 
duce of Martinique and 

Gnadaloupe...... .... 850,000. 
On goods exported, 
Qs. 4d. per ewt. on hides 
exported to France, and 
additional daty on Bri- 
tish produce and manu- 

150,000 


500,000 


Such was the estimated produce of the 
new taxes. But it would be proper to re- 
mind the Committee, that it was proposed to 
provide fur the'charge created by funding: in 
this year, by cancelling stock standing in the 
names of the commissioners for the rethuction 
of the national debt, producing dividends to an 
equal amount. 

The first resolution. he should propose 
would go to sanction the loan of twenty- 
one millions, 

Respecting that loan, it was certainly a 
bargain, in which all the parties were 
equally satisfied ; ‘and it was not more bar- 
thensome than the necessity of the case actus 
ally required; though it did not give large 
profits tothe contractors. ‘The charge on the 
public weuld be, doubtless, a very consideras 
ble one, according to the necessary conditions 
of the loan. Tt would amieunt to about two 


‘millions. He had caleulated on the opera- 


tions. of the sinking fund, on the-priveiples 
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already sanctioned by Parliament, taking it 
at 13,000,000]. ‘The managemem would 
cost 171,015!. making in all 2,045,850!. total 
charge on the loau. His first resolution was 
put and carried. 

The remaining resolutions were also carried 
nem. Con. 

Trish Budget. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald felt serisusly the ad- 
ditional weight now laid on Iretand, whieh 
was unprecedented, but rendered necessary by 
the times, and would appear perfeetly fair 
when compared with what vas to be borne 
by Great Britain. The taxes he estimated -— 
on tobacco, &e. 265,000].; om Malt, &e. 
115,000h. ; ou Spirits, 110,G001.; Assessed 
taxes, 100,0001.; Postage, 15,0001.; and 
regulations, 5,0001. ‘These estimates might 
on fair c.lewlations be jastly earvied much 
higher: but he wished to stare nothing 
‘The revenues of freland had, how- 
ever, been very consulerabiy inerensed sinee 
the Union.. La the year 1802, the duties on 
customs and excise amounted oaly 
2,109,000!., whereas, im the last year, the 
customs and excse were verry doubles the 
revenue for the last year exceeded .titat of the 
year preceding by neariy 700,000!. ‘Pare 
proportion wiuch the sinking fund mew! bore 
ta the debt was as one to fifty, whereas at that 
Lime it was as one to eighty-one. | Fm the 
twelve years before the Unwn, the offieid va- 
Jue of tue exports was 56, 135,0001. whereas 
ta the last iwelve years, it was 66,9: 
The official value of ube imports welve 
years before the Union, was fifty-two mil- 
ions, whereas that of the hast twelve years was 
77,000,0001. He was: aware that many per- 
sons would not conceive this increase of 
imports as any proof of the prosperity of the 
country; but when it was eonsidered of 
what nature the goods. iwported ato 
laud were, it might be allawed.as a proof of 
the increastog wealth of Lreland, 
better ailurd to.pay for the articles of whieh it 
stood in need, As to the expure, which 
were principally in provisions, they were con- 
siderably increasing. Such had been the 
great increase of agriculture, that Ireland 


wight be looked to in a great measure for that’ 


supply of corn which England had hitherto 
been in the habit of importing from foreign 
countries. The wheat exported in the lust. 
two. years amounted: to no less than 700,000! 
barrels, which was more than had been ex- 
ported. for many years preceding. The ex- 
change had also takew a very favourable turn, 
and had. altered from, neady 20 per cent. 
against Ireland to five or six. All those cir- 
cumstances, taken together, did) appear to him 
to prove that Ireland was rapidly improving in 
prosperity. Iz was certainly impossible, that. 
with a-reyenue of fivg millions,. 


could go on to arty Teveth of time, at aw ex~ 
periditure of 16 millions. For the present 
year, however, Irelawd had made a great and 
generous exertion, by taking on itself new 
taxes to the amount of 600,000!, wher this 
country had only Jaid new taxes about 
dowble that anvount, and evidently could net 
bear ate increase of taxesin the proportion Mat 
he was now proposing fur Ireland. He con- 
cluded by moving his first resotution. 

Conversation on the systeny of finance 
adopted in Ireland : hints at assimilating the 
mode of taxation in both countries. Thys'was 
thought impracticable by the Irish meinbers, 
Complaints of the inefficient mode ot eullect- 
ing the taxes ia Ireland. Report to be a 
on the morrow. P 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was-a very extraordi- 
nary proeeeding to propose the reeeiving the 
report to: morrow, when no perssa expected 
the House to sit, and at atime when no per- 
som cowld expect tie resolutions be 
reported. ot the expences raised 
by loan, was 50 millions, and the wiole was 
raised atan interest of 51. 15s. percent. The 
whole expenuiture amounted from 115 to 
120 millious, and it was on that inimeuse sam 
of money that they were asked to come to so 
hasty a conclusion ; there was no precedent in 
Parliament of such a proceeding. 

Fhe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there were precedents, and that the report of 
the foan might be received, aud the vier res 
solations posiponed. 


East-India Resolutions, 


Sir J. Newport thought, that at this late 
period of the session, considering the umguie 
tude of the question, and that it affected the 
happiness of GU millions of peuple, it oughi to 
be posrponed for 3 months. 

He moved that, as an amendment. Aftera 
debate in which Ministers tasisted theré was 
time enough to this sesston, the House 
divided ; for amendment against it 
192, majorioy 7b. 


House of Lords, Monday,, June 14. 

Lard aioved the second reading of 
the General Inclosure bill, to-wpable proprie- 
tors to inclose sinall commons, which would 
not hear ie expeuce of an application to Pars 
liameut 

‘Tne Lord Chancellor said, this was a bill 
to introduce greater changes all- the 
guards by which property was protected in 
this country, than aay other measare within 
his recollection. 

Lord Lauderdale doubted very much whe- 
ther the law expences for settling the eontested 
elaims of individuals would not greatly exeved 


the expenee of an application to Parliament. 


Lord Edignborougty declared Unig to be the 
most arbitrary bill ne had ever be gave 
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the Commissioners the most unheard of 
powers, in changing the tenures by which 
individuals held their property ; so that, were 
. this bill to pass, a man might go te sleep a 
freehoider, and rise next morning a copy- 
holder... 

Lord Redesdale said the very first clause 
was excessively objectionable; it gave the 
power of inclosure to 3-5ths in value of ihe 
property, and the other 2-5ths had no other 
resourse but submission, however unjustly 
treated. In this way, one individual pos- 
sessed of 3-5ths of the property, might ap- 
point bis own steward, commissioner, sur- 
veyor, &c. and the rest bad no redress, but 
in expensive litigat’on, 

The bill was thrown ont. 

Wednesday, June 16. 


The Pall-Mall and Marybone Park-street 
bill, read a first time. 

House of Commons, Monday, June 14. 

Affairs of the East-India Company. 

Lord Castlereagh moved to leave out the 
words, * for, a time to be limited,” and the 
words substituted Zwenty years” as the 
period for which the reaewal of the Charter 
should be granted. ‘The motion was carried ; 
137 against 61. 

_ Another division took place on the original 

resolution, which was cairied by 184 to 14. 

Mr. Canning moved, thet the monopoly 
of the China tirade should continue with the 
Company for den years ouly. 

Motion negatived. Ayes 57; Noes 130. 


Tuesday, June 15. 
A bill for relieving from penalties persons 
who disputed the doctrine of the Trinity, 
read a first time. 


Corn Laws. 

Sir H. Parnell moved, cat the Report of 
the Committee on the Corn Laws be referred 
io a Committee of the whole House. 

A long debate followed, and the House 
divided : for the Committee, 136; against it, 
32— majority, 104. ‘The House into 
the Committee 5 repori received pro forma. 

Wednesday, June 16. 


The Ixish School bill, the New Street bill, 
and the Innkeepers bill, were read a third 
time and passed, 

In further consideration of the East-India 
qnestion, an amendment of Mr. Baring’s to 
confine the Import trade to London for five 
years, occasioned a division. For the amend- 
ment 43; against it 147. A bill or bills 
were thea ordered to be brought in founded 
upon the resolutions agreed to; and the dis- 
cussion on the J3th resolution, relative to 
the propagation of Christianity, was ad- 
journed. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, July 27, 1813. 


Our last announced an Armisiice between 
the Belligerent Powers in Germany that 
suspension of arms was agreed to, under 
the stipalation of lasting ull July 20; and six 
days’ notice to be given iv case of resumption 
of hostilities. Has that notice been given? 
and by whom, or will the Armistice die of 
nself? Or will it be renewed for another 
limited period? The general fecling of the 
public mind is, that no formal revewal will 
ake place. Wheiher a Congress may be 
formally held is also doubted ; but for our 
own part, we conc-ive that it is essentially 
sitting; that is to say, the powers con- 
cerned have their representatives on the spot, 
and these declare the sentiments of their 
Courts respectively to each other. Should 
these be found reducible to shape, aud to pro- 
bability of successful termination, then their 
operations may become public. Otherwise 
they will pass off in silence. 

We confess, however, that we have in- 
dulged the hope of a formal recognition of 
this body. ‘That their labours will end in a 
peace, is more than we venture to affirm. 
Our best informed friends say No !—our 
wishes say Yes!—Why should uot the 
«© Ayes have it?” 

The attitude taken by Sweden, at lengih 
assumes something of confidence; aud a pro- 
posed plan of placingan army of 80,000 men, 
under the command of the Crows Prince, 
appears to be no longer visionary. ‘lhe troops 
he cominands are of different nations ;—and 
among them a body in the British service, to 
which the Armistice has allowed time for 
reaching. its destination. In fact, it.seems 
clear, that the time gained by this measure 
has been exceedingly useful w the allies, and 
has been improved by thea to the utmost, no 
Jess. than by their violent and impetuous ad- 
versary. 

Denmark adheres to the interests of Buona- 
porte, There is, therefore, something be- 
tween those powers not publicly known. It 
is probably of old dace, and certainly prior to 
the Treaty of Tilsit, Tothatteaty, with its 
attendant or consequent expectations, 
tuark adheres with great obstinacy. That the 
tyrant, who governs her motions, will not be 
able to make good his engagements with her, 
we hope and believe, —but, we refer all. her 
perplexiiies and distresses (in common with 
russia and Russia) to the period of that de- 
lusive pacification.—In the mean while— 

The Norwegians are perishing through 
want; and Count Knudt, the Governor of 
Norway, has shot himself, overpowered by 
his feelings for the unhappy state of the people. 

The army of Norway, 30,000 strong, ‘has also 
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been reduced to such distress, by the want of 
provisions, that its officers nade application to 
the Swedish commander, Von Sak who 
was upon the frontier with 16,000 men, for 
relief: (heir request was refused. Hamanity 
strudders at this dictate of policy. 

“We may now be allowed to ask, what 
efleci the expulsion from Spain of Brother 
Joseph bas had oo the imperial and royal 
of Napoleon the Great? j 

Has it shewn him the vanity of royal attri- 
butes snd insignia unless the wearer reign 
also 1a the hearts of his people? Has it 
shewn him his own fate ‘as in a mirror?— 
Does he see in brother Joe’s behaviour that 
which it may well become him to imitate 
when his turn comes? What can be think 
of fickle Fortune—the deity he has so long 
Worshipped,—who to day exalts her minions 
on the vecks of the worthy while prostrate, 
and to-morrow kicks them down and consigus 
them to flizbt, banishment and ——wation. 
Poor au instance of frail humanity : 
naked came he into the kingdom of Spain, 
and naked is be turned out from it! of all bis 
wealih be tas carried nothing away, uot even 
his favourite golden snuff box ! 

Hard bearied Marqnis of Wellington !— 
to“ send him bootless home”! A King! A 
King of the Spatas, and the Indies!! Was 
ever any thing so cruel?—arnd this in one 
single day! Fie on you! 

He was a sagacious General of the Prussian 
Frederick, who observed * a lost batule has a 
Jeng tail,” but it should seem that of all lost 
batiles, that fought at Vittoria has a tail of 
the most prod gious dimensions. It has al- 
ready reached from one end of Spain to the 
other ; aud sweeping round, it is felt through- 
out France, throughout Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, Russia, Denmark, where not? But 
after all, no where more satisfactorily than 
throughout the British Isles. It has raised 
the spirits of John Bull; aid he has enjoyed 
it, and does enjoy it con amore—con animo, 
—but why employ foreign terms ?—why_ not 
say in one word—/ike himse f ? 

About this time last year the battle of Sala- 
manca gave a hint of what was approaching ; 
but time did not allow of the good work, 


though ably begun, being completed. The 


battle of Vittona (June 21) is early enough 
in the campaign to admit of following up the 
discomfiture and improving the advantage 
fully. We reckon as nothing, comparatively, 
the mortification experienced by Sir John 
Marray at Tarragona; who has Jost perhaps 
20 pieces of cannon; but no éroops. His 
army being whole, we scarcely know at pre- 
sent whether his expedition, though certainly 
to be lamented as to its termination, may turn 
out to have been most fortunate, or unfor- 
tunate. It probably occupied the attention of 
the French Commander, Suchet, on the 


south-east of Spain to his detriment, and 
ultimate mortification. He abandons.all fits) 
conquests: with all his hopes. ' 

Lord Wellington, like an able general os 
he is, intends to master the two strong for- 
tresses held by the French in the North of 
Spain, St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, before 
he proceeds to execute his further plans for 
the liberation of Spain. That is his object, 
and that his commission. Had he lived: in 
ancient Rome, he would have been saluted 
Hispanicus ;—he must now comfort himself 
with being the first Gneral of modern days, 
and wearing gracefully, the honours he has 
won fairly. 

Spain will at length be free :—a most noble 
and triumphant victory ot opinion has deli- 
vered her from the tyranny of the [nquisi- 
TION—than which nothing can, be worse 
except the liberty imported and imposed “by 
Gallic satellites, directed by a Corsican ad- 
venturer, soi disant kK mperor of Fronee. 

That was one triumph over Catholicbigotry. 
It is impossible but what the deliverance of 
the country by a hereti¢ lord mast act favour- 
ably on public opinion: and ‘how violent so 


ever be the prejudices of these sturdy sons of 
the true church in favour of their long adored 


mother, they will hardly allow themselves to 
consign to.the torments of Beelzebab the man 


who has released them from the tortures: of 


Buonaparte. 

' ‘Phe condition of France itselfis not known. 
But, it may fairly be inferred, that recent 
drains of the young men, 19 no purpose, and 
expenditure of treasure, in absolute waste, 
must contribute to cool the ardour of that 
nation for war, and to silence the factitious 
applause which has been vented in honour of 
the little great man. He has kepé if up finely 
to the very last, for this he has our unléigned 
admiration ; aud ‘should he die game,—the 
sooner the better—we ‘should be. bappy to 
congratnlate his exit, and the world’s deli- 
verance. France would have the greatest 
couse for joy; bat whether France would 
have the gieuiest enjoyment,, nay adavit. of 
doubt. How ditlerent from the days of-= 
ships, colonies, and:conmmerce the actine 
Colbert, and the pacific, Fleary—Haleyon 
days! 

It begins td he a prevailing opinion, that 
before this eventful scene of national turmoil 
concludes, France will sutlera retribution 


for those evils which she has forced upon, 


other nations. The wrath she has been the 
means of inflicting will return on herself; andl 
her punishment be exériplary. We are po 
prophets ; but the argument, foanded’ on: the 
necessity of effectually curbing the passions 


and the power of that restless and ibfrigding, 


people, has its weight. 
This depends on a return of reason'to a part 
of the insane ; and the passions of the insane 
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inv opposition to» that reason. The conflict. 
then avastrbedreadful. Again, we repeat, we 
are no prophets ;. but: findiag, this: sentiment 
gaining groand amoung public, —we have 
sown the remark, as has-been said of the pro- 
pheeies of Nostradamus, to bring fruit, 
when tne andeplaes: shall serve. 

We direct our: thoughts:to.a much happier 

Lofinite grasitude: is due to that 

ious placed: Bonain as anisland 

beyond the aggressions of une most formidable 

Continental power: and: by giving her the 

command of ihe ocean, forbids the most ins 

veraie auimesity from accomplishing Us. pur- 
poses in her destruction. 

-At home the Parliament is proragued after 
a Session of great impottanee and aiteutioa. 
The generat duties of the: Sessions are: 
so extremely well. stated by tae Speaker of 
the Hoase.of'Commons, iu his:address to the: 
Prince Regents on accasion of the procogation, 
that insert it. entire, be 
recoHected, that it isoustomary forthis-officer 
oft the House of Parliament, to: 
addtess.the* hrone-on occasions of grautss — 
alto, that this ts the close of the firsd. Session. 
of the first Partiamvent, properly speakir 
uitder the Regency. 

Mueb of the bappines: ofiour nation bas 
turned, if we’ rightiviconjecture, on. the 
terminations of tae: Sessian 

Thursday, July 

This being thetast-day of the. session, soon 
afie: two o'clock the Prince Regeat came in 
state to the House, for the purpose of pro. 
roguing’ the Parliament wih a speech fro.n 
the throne. 

Tire: arrival of the: Prince Regent in the 
Royal Chamber, adjoining the House of 
Lords, was annooaced by a sa'ute of iweaty- 
one guns fromy the river. ‘Phe side benehes 
of the House were previously occupied: by a 
large assemblage: of ladies of the first. distinc. 
tion. “Phe-Rassian, Spanish, ard 
Ambassadors, were upon a-benca on the right 
of the throne; anda enasiderable number of 
Peers and Judges were also assembled im their 
robes, 

Tae Prince: Regent then enrered, and took 
his-seat on the throne, haviwg the great Mi- 
nisters of State on each side-of him, with 
their different emblems of office. The Lar! 
of Liverpool, as Prime Minister, bore the 
Swort-of State. The Prince Regent himself 
was in militaryuniform. 

The U-her of the Black. Rod then pro- 
ceeded to summon the attendance of the 
House of Commons, the Menbers of which, 
with the Speaker at their head, soon after ap- 
peared at the bar, wien the Speaker ad- 
dressed the Prince Regeut as follows :— 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons Of Great Britain and 


Ireland, in Parliameut assembled, have closed 


the.supplies. for the service: of the- present 
year; aud, refleeting upon the various: trans- 
actions which have come before us, we look 
back with satisfaction apou these which con- 
cern our, domestic policy ; entertaining. also 
confident hop? in.the prosperous issue of those 
great events. which musi regulate. the settle- 
ment of our foreign relations. 

Under the pressureof great burdens at home, 
and the still coatinuing necessity for great ex« 
ertions, a plan has been devised and executed, 
which, bya juclicious aad skilful arrangement 
of our finances, will for a considerable period 
postpone or geeatly mitigate the demands for 
new. taxation, and at the same time materially 
aceelerate ihe fiual extinction of the national, 
debt. 

Our reviving commerce also looks forward, 
ta those new fields of enterprize which are 
opening in the East; and after long and lay 
barious. discussions, we presume to: hope that 
(in conformity with the injnactions delivered 
tous by your Royal Highness at the com, 
mencement of the Session) suci prudent and 
adequate arrangements have been made for 
the.future goverament of the British posses- 
sions in Ladia, as will-combine the greatest 
advantages of commerce and revenue, and pro- 
vide also for. the lasting prosperity and happi- 
neas: of that vast and populous portion of the 

But, Sir, these are not the only objects to 
wiich our attention has been called: other 
momentous changes have been proposed for 
consideration, Adhering, however, to those 
laws by whiely the throne, the Parliament, 
and the Goverament of thiscountry, are made 
fundamentally Protestant, we have not cons 
sented to allow, that those who-acknowledge 
a foreign jurisdiction, should be auchorized to 
adininisier the powers aud jurisdictions of this 
realm ;—-wiling- as we are, nevertheless, and 
willing as, [ trust, we ever shall be, to allow 


the largest scope to relizious toleration, With ~ 


respeet to the Established Church, following 
the manificent example of the last Parlia- 
ment, we have ¢ontinued the* same annual 
grant for improving the value of its smaller 
benefices; and we have, at the same time, 
endeavoured to provide more: effectually for: 
the general discharge of those-sacted duties of 
achureh establishment, whieh, by forming 
the moral and religious character of a brave 
and inteltigent people, have, under the bléss- 
ing of God, laid the deep foundations of Brivioh 
greatness. 
Sir,—By your royal Highness's commands, 
we have also tarned our views to the state of” 
foreign relations, In the North, we rejoice 
tosee, by the treaties laid before us, that a 
strong barrier is erectéd against the inordinate 


ambition of France; and we presuine to 


hope, that the time may now be arriving. 
which shall set’ bounds to her remorseless” 
spirit of conquest. 
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In our contest with Ameiica, it must al- 
ways be remembered, that we have not been, 
the aggressors. Slow to take up arms against: 
those who should hate been naturally oor 
friends by the original ties of kindred, a com- 
‘mon language, and (as might have been 
hoped) by a joint zeal in the cause of national 
liberty, we must, nevertheless, put forth our 
whole strength, and maintain, with our an- 
cient superiority upon the ocean, those mari- 
‘time rights which we have resolved never to 
‘surrender, 


questionable delight atid triumph : there the 
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public interests, in the course of this Session, ' 
demands wy warmest acknowledgments.. 
The splendid and signal success*which has 
attended the commencement of the campaign. 
‘in the Peninsula,—the consummate skill ard 
ability displayed by the Marpuis of Wellington, 
in the progress of those operations which have 
led to the great and decisive victory obtained 
near Vittoria,—and the valour and intrepi+ 
dity by which’his° Majesty’s forces and those 
of the allies have been distinguished, are as° 


| highly gratifying to my feelings as they have 

But, Sir, whatever doubts may cloud the | been to those of the whole nation. Whilst 
‘rest of our views and hopes, it isto the Pe- | these operations have added new lustre to the 
ninsula that we look with seutiments of un- | British arms, they afford the best prospect df 


the deliverance of the Peninsula ‘from the 


world has seen two gallant and independent | tyranny and oppression of France ; and they 


nations rescued from the mortal grasp of fraud 
and tyranny by British councils and British 
valoor; and within the _ of short five 
jeer from the dawn. of our successes at 
‘Roleia and Vimiera, the sameillustrious 
mander has received the tribute of our admi- 
ration and gratitude for the brilliant passage 
of the Douro,—the hard-fought battle of Ta- 
lavera,—the day of Busaco,—the deliverance 
of Portugal,—the Mural Crowns won at 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz,—the splendid 
victory of Salamcinca,—and the decisive over- 
throw of the armies of France in their total 
rout at Vittoria; deeds which have made all 
Earope ring with his renown, and have co- 
vered the British name with a blaze of un- 
rivalled glory. 

Sir,—That the cause of this conntry, and 
of the world, may not, at such a crisis, suffer 
from any want of zeal on our part to strengthen 
the hands of his Majesty’s Government, we 
have finished our suppiies with a large and 
liberal aid, to enable your Royal Highuess 10 
take all such measures as the emergencies of 
public affairs may require, for disappointing 
or defeating the euterprizes and designs of the 
enemy. 

The Bill which I have to present to :your 
Royal Highness for this purpose, is intituled 
An Act. for evabling his Majesty to raise 
the sum of five millions for the service of 
Great Britain, and for applying the sum of 
£200,000. for tbe service of Jreland :’’ 

To which bill his Majesty's faithful Com. 
mons, with all humility, inireat his Majesty's 
Royal Assent.” 

The Royal Assent was given in the usual 
form to this bili; and also to anovher,. for the 
regulation of Penitentiary Houses. 

The Prince Regent then delivered the fol- 
lowinz Speech from the Throue :— 


My-Lords, and Gentlemen, 


Fcannot flease you from your attendatice 
“in Parliament withour tepeating the expres- 
sion of my deep regret at the continuance of 
“his Majesty's laniented itdispositivn. 

The atientiow which you have ‘paid to the 


furnish the most decisive proof of the wisdom 
of that policy which bas induced you, under 
every vicissitade of fortune, to persevere in 
the support of this glorious contest. 


The entire failure of the French Roler in | 


his designs against the-Russian empire, ‘and 
the destruction of the French army employed 
on that service, were followed by the advarice 
of the Russian forces since joined by those of 
Prussia, to the banks of the Elbe ; and though 
upon the renewal of the contest the allied 
armiés have found themselves obliged to re- 
treat before the superior nanubers collected by 
the enemy, their condact, during a series of 
severe and sanguinary conflicts, has nobly 
upheld their military character, and com 
manded the admiration of L-urope. 

1 have great satisfaction in acquainting you, 
that there exists between me and the Courts 
of St. ‘Petersburgh, “Berlin, and Stockholm 
the most cordial union ‘and concert: and i 
trust that J shall be enabled, by the aids which 
you have so liberally afforded, to render this 
union effectual for the accomplishment of the 
great for which “it has been esta- 
blished. 

I regret the continuance of the war with 
the United States of America. 


~My desire to re-establish, between the two 


couutries, those friendly relations so impertant 
to their mutual interests, continues unabated ; 
but Leannot consent to purchase the restora- 
tion Of peace by any sacrifice of the maritime 


‘rights of the British Empne. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
Tihank you for the liberal provision. you 


shave made for the services of the present year. 


Jt is great satisfaction to me to-reflect, 
that, by the regulations you have adopted: for 
the redemption of the national debt, you hase 


established: a system which wilk not retard its 
ultiniate whilst av-the same tinre 
it provides for ‘the vigorous -proseemion of the 


war, with the:least practicable addiniun to the 


public burdens. 


My Lords, and’ Gentlemen, 
I entirely approve .of the. arrangements 
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which you have made for the government of 
_ the British territories in-kndia, and for the re- 
gulation of the British commerce in that part 
_ of the world, They appear to have been 


wisely frame, witha view to the circum- 
stances which have occurred since this subject 
was last under the consideration of Parliament. 
By these arrangements you have preserved, in 
is essential parts, that system of government 
which experience has proved to be not less 
caleulated to provide for the happiness of the 
inhabitants of India, than to promote the in- 
teresis of Great Britain ; aud you: have judi- 
ciously extended to the subjects of the United 
Kingdom in general, a paviicipation in the 
commerce of countries within the limits of 
the East India Company’s Charier, which 
will, 1 doubt not, have the effect of augment- 
ing the resources of India, and of increasing 
and inproving the trade and navigation of his 
Majesty's dominions. 

The tried and affectionate loyalty of his 
Majesty's people, the constancy which they 
have displayed daring this and arduous 
war, and ine patience with whieh they bave 
Sastained the burthens necessarily imposed 
pon them, have made an indelible impression 
upon my mind. Sach continued and per- 
severing exertions, uader so severe a pressure, 


afford the strongest proof of their attachinent 


to that Constitution whiel it is the first ob- 
ject of my life to maintain. 

In the success which has recently attended 
his, Majesty's arins, I acknowledge, with de- 
‘vout gratitude, the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence. The use I desire to make of these, 
and of ail other advantages, is 1o promote aud 
secure the welfare of his Majesty’s people ; 
and [ cannot more decided|y evince this cispo- 
sition, than by employing the powerful me. ns 
you have placed in my hands, in sucha man- 
ner as may be best calculaied to ‘redace the 
extravagant pretensions: of the enemy, and 
thereby to facilitate the attainment, in con- 
jeoction with my allies, of a secure and -ho- 
nourable peace. 


While our army has been gathering laure!s 
i Spain,—and a partis gone to Gerinany, to 
assist in the great cause, our navy has sep- 
ported its wonted reputation. Captain Brooke, 
in the Shannon frigate, has taken the Ame- 
rican fngate Chesapeake, ander circumstances 
extremely provoking to the Americans.—In 
the meanwhile the American ports are 
blockaded, and their trade suspended, In 
Canada military affairs hate met with varied 
success. The British have lost several posts 
aud have afterwards regained them, wiih great 
damage to the American invaders, 

We conceive that the war .with Britain is 
not thoroughly popular in America, ‘The 
President's speech is a most Janus-like com- 
position, looking both to war and peace. He 
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finds the expences amount to notrifle. He 
has not distressed Britain into subinission. 
He cannot accomplish that easy undertaking. 
Our personal friends in Awerica, entertain 
lingering hopes, —pe haps the mediation of 
Russia may do -omething: ——pe haps the 
American negotiators may come buck wiser 
than they went oat. Their mission can de- 
ceive nobody. 

Our Islands in the weet, we trust, are safe ; 
and there is no ramouor to the conirary, 
They are infested by privateers, as usual, 
mischievous, though contemptible. But, 
their sugars come safe to market, and fetch a 
good price—this makes them ample amends, 

Our Eastern possesstons are aipeice. We 
trast they will long continue so ; and that the 
new Charter, now sanctioued by the Legish- 
ture, and unaniosonsly accepted by the pro- 
prictors,—understood also to be considerably 
improved, from its first coneoction—will 
prove a source of happiness, weelth, and pro- 
sperity, in every form, to the British Empire 
at home, and io that very large portion 
of it, the British and native population of 
Hindonstan. 

The latest possible news received from the 
Contineut jusilics our expectations, that 
farther. progress, leading towards, peace, 
would be madd in Germany. | The Congress 
is offictally announced to meet at Prague; 
perhaps by this time its operations are beguo. 
Qa ‘this occasion Buonaparte feels the loss of 
his tried and confidential servant, Duoroc. He 
has appointed negociators, Caalaincourt, 
the murderer of the Duke D'Enghien, and 
the Count de Narboane, his Aimbassador at 
Vienna. ‘This appointment, we own, does 
not increase our expectations of the bappiest 
termination of this public meeting. 

The representatives of Russia and Prussia 
are also at Prague: and report states that an 
English Ambassador is on bis way: who he 
is we Know not, as yet. ‘ 

It will be a curiogs sight, should the De- 
poties from America be admitted to the bo- 
the sitting. For'the first time, we 
believe, in the annals of Europe, will these 
representatives of the new’ world be ac- 
knowledged ina public body, of the nature 
of a general Congress—a Congress purporting 
to consist of European crowned heads 

The armistice is pro.onged, by agreement, 
to the middle of August. 

We take this opportantty, of raising our 
feeble voice against a disposition peeping. okt 
in Ireland to revive the exploled measures 
of depressing British manufactures, by en- 
courazing a peevisk—not an honourable spirit 
of rivalship. We shall be understood by 
those whom it concerns; when we say 
** stifle this monster in its birth.” | Never 
yet did such conduct conciliate the affections 
of John Bull; and this is now THe MOST 
URGENT DUTY OF ALL GOoD IRISHMEN. 
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-Tue following has been handed to us, 
with intention of recoiding.a foci truly ho- 
nourable to the Spanish nation. — Would 
there be any impropriety in-publiciy acknow- 
ledging such generosity, and ordering a retursi 
for it ?-—Suppose that in all following decha- 
rations of War against generous enemics, 
mention should be made of thei character; 
or that all cruizers, dec. should be enjoined 
to treat such with a properly humane’ dis- 
tloction, 


Might the miseries attendant on war be 
yet farther alleviated, by regulations similar 
in principle established among nations? All 
such, if adhered 10, would tead to the gene- 
tal benefit, and ultimately: prove blessings 
both to the stronger and the weaker. Men 
should never forget they are brethren. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM EDWARDS, OF 
THE SHIP ELIZABETH, OF LONDON, IN 
1740. 


Iw 1746, when we were in hot war with 
Spain, the Elizabeth, of London, Captain 
Wm. Edwards, coming through the Gulph 
from Jamaica, richly laden, met with a most 
violent storm, in which the ship sprang a 
leak, that obliged them, for the saviag of 
their lives, to run her inte the Havannah. 
The Captain went on shore, directly waited 
on the Governor, told the occasion af his 
putting in, and that he surrendered the ship 
as a-prize, and himself aud his men as pri- 
soners of war, only requesting good quarter. 
** No Sir,” replied the Spanish Governor, 
« Pf we had taken you in fair war at sea, 
Of approaching our coast with hostile inten- 
lions, your ship would then have been a 
prize, and your people prisoners. But when 
distressed by a tempest; you come into our 
ports for the safety of your lives, we, though 
enemies, being men, are bound as such, by 
the laws of humanity, to afford relief to dis- 


tressed men, who ask it of us. We cannot - 


even against our enemies, take advantage of 
an act of God. You have leave therefore 
to anload your ship, if that be necessary, to 
stop the leak ; you may Tefit here, and taf- 
fick so far as shall be necessary to by the 
charges ; you may then depart, and I will 
give you a pass, to be in force till you are 
bevoud Bermuda. If after that you are ken 
you wilithen be a prize, but now you are 
ouly a stranger, and hare a stranger's right to 
safety and protection.” ‘The ship accordingly 
departed, and arrived safe at London. 


CASE OF MR. JOHN SOREN, PROPRIETOR OF. 


THE SHIP, ENTERPRIZE, AT THE TIME OF 
HER SEIZURE IN THE? ACT OF SAVING 
NEARLY THREE HUNDRED OF HIS 
JESTY’S TROOPS FROM SINKING IN THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Tie following ease isobat lately opened: to- 


the public atJarge, thongitit bas been long 
know to the mereantile werdds Lhe. pe- 
coliar hardships: atteuding. it, have a 
deep impression on all who have heard of it; 
and ihe public now greatly sympathize with 
the sufiever. subscription is opening at 
Linyd’s, and is likely to extend to all the 
priueipal poris of the kingdom. 

Sorry we are to say, that it forms a striking 
contrast will) the faregoing. narrative !—But 
may the genérosity of a Briush. public feel 
this appeal, and exert itself in allewiating what 
cannot. now be remedied. ‘The documents 
consist of a Memorial, and Lesters, Sec. 

February 27, 1796, the Ex‘erprize being 
on her outward voyage, lat. 41-1 north long. 

18-35 west, discovered a sail with an finghish 
ensign reversed, which your Memoralist and 
Captain St. Barbe conceived to be a signal of 
distress, and immediately bore down to her 
relief. She proved to be the Jsalella, of Li- 
verpool, Charles Potter, Master, the property 
of Messrs. ‘l'arleton and Backhouse, and at 
that time in His Majesty's Transport service, 
having a letter of marque, and nearly three 
hund-ed of the King's troops on board, vn 
their passage from Cork to Barbadoes. Charles 
Potter, Master of the /sabe//a, together with 
his mate, came on board the Enlerprize, and. 
reported his ship to be in vearly a sinking 
condition ; baving sprung a leak and eight 
feet water in her hold, with both pomps-in- 
cessantly going, and requested Capiain St. 
Barbe to see him into Lisbon om Corinna, 
which, however Captain St. Barbe «lectined, 
as it would have been too great.a deviation 
from his voyage ; but with your Memorialist’s 
permission he readily offered to accompany 
ihe Isabella to Madeira, Teneriffe, or any 
of the Windward Islands, and further to afford 
her every assistance which ber. perilous. si- 
twation required..3,..Potter sent for.s party of 
armed soldiers and sailors and seized the ship, 
under the pretext that the ship was French, 
and the cargo Kreneh or Durch property: it 
was in vato-that ‘Ale. lis “own nea- 
trality and thatof the ship, and cargo. 

Your Memorialist,: the chiel mate,--the 
carpenter, and eight of the Anterprize’s sai- 
lors, were made prisouets, driven out ofher 
with pistols cocked at their breasts, and at 
the point of the bayonet, and forced on board 
the Jsaledia, then in imminent danger of 
sinking.” 


Potter obtained ‘the ship's papers: and 
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titted Mr. S. ashore at Teneriffe; whore he 
was advised to secie redress from the 
geveramentat London. Arrived in the West 
Indies, Potier attempied £5 get she ship con- 
; but Luling iathat, raa away, aad 
died at) Mariirique. ‘\- 

Thas-was Me: from at- 
taining his tight at Loadun : being destitute 
of proper papers. purtial con- 
satron wis /atforded fo Wy goverment; 
hor eveagh cover his tosses. The 

erchants of Louden willl bis 

merited distresses, have opeved a subscrip- 
Hen for the parpose of enabling him to return 
ta his wife and famiiy in Amefica. Tire list 


is headed by ‘tire tivost eiminent merchants of 


the thetropolis. 
Phe of suffering service so me- 
TitoriGus, a9 saving fhe fives of ngarty tives 
hundred troops and subjects, to end 
in ghiring. Who could ‘have fore- 
seem that, tic individual who west oat of his 
accomplish vis benevoleat pur- 
pése, ensured his own. desirucvon im so 
doing? Who henceforth will indulge com- 
at the sight of British. vessels founder- 
mg tn the mighty deep? Who will hear the 
ery of the distressed sinking, sinking. ia the 
wide! waste of waves? 


—— 
UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
OXFORD. 


3.—Ia Wednesdsy was celebrated in rhe 
theatre, Lofd Crewe’s Annual Commemoration 
of Founders aud Benefactors of the Universicy, 
When the Honorary Degree of Dactor in Cwil 
Law was conferred on the Most Pence 
Keoslouski, from che mperor of Russia 
to the King of Sardinia; on Right Hoa. Karl of 
Northesk, Kmightof the Bath, and Vice A lini- 
ral. of the Red ; on Edward W.a, Leyburn Pop- 
ham, of Littlecot, Wilts, Mujor-Gederal 
inthe army ; on Francis Fayerman, Esq. Rear- 
Admiral of thé Waite 5 on Warten Hastings, 
Esq. of Dai'sford, Woroestet ; on Peadock Barry, 
of Follertos, Nottingnam, aj. formerly gentic- 
mian of Magdalen coege; aml on 
Suwattoa, of Chesterton, ia suis County, 


‘The Monorary Degree of Master.of Arts was 
also:conterred on Must Novle Georg? Juha 
derick, Duke of Dorset, of Chnst.Clucch ; oa 
Right Hon. James Mordauat William, Viscount 
Cranborne, elest son of the Marquis of Salisbury; 
aud on George Granville Grealell, Esq. late Gea- 
tleman Comiaoner of Exeter colleze. 

Oa Saturday last tite following seatlemeg were 
admitted : 


D.C. Peachy, B.C. of Tri- | 


hity callveée, in the ateny. 
M. A.—Rev. Jago, of Exeter colleges; 
Brazemess cullege. 


Rev, James Miinwaring, of 
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On Monday, Richard Harris, B.M. of St. 
John's college, Doctor in Medicme. 

Thursday, Francis Lawley, 8.C.L. and Fellow 
of All Souls’ college, admitted Dactor in Civil 
Law ; and Hon, Frederick Sylvester North Doug- 
las, B. A. of Christ Cnurch, admitted M. A. 

Yesterday the followiig gentiemem were ad- 
mitted 

Doctor in Medicine.—Rd. Gamble, of St. Al- 
bas-hall, incurporated from the University of 
Dublin. 

Master of Aris—-Rev. Thomas Valensine, of 
Magdalea Hall; Rev. George Hunt, ot Trinity- 
colleges Rev. Charles William Shuckburgh, of 
Oriel college ; Rev. Richard Newman, Mr, Joha 
Taoraton, Mr, John Andertoa, and Rev. Fre- 
derick Gauatlett, of Waltham college; Mr. 
Henry Frettcroft, of Corist chured ; Rev. Richard 
Evans Owen, of Brazznose college; Mr. Joha 
Palmer Boteler, and Mr. tlaviland Joba Adding- 
ton, of Mertoneco.leye ; and Rev. Hugh Price, 
of Jesus cellege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. John Spurway, of 
Exevr college; Mr. George Jacob Bosanquet,: 
of Cirist Church; Ms. Ricnard Blackmore, of 
Merton college ; Mr. George Cumming Rash- 
leigh, of New college ; aud Mr. John Neilson, 
of S:, Edmund hatl, 

July 7.—Ia a eoavocation, Rev. F. Hodson, 
D.D. Prin ipal of Brazenose college, was admit- 
e1 Pro Vice Chancelior, in the room of Rey. J. 
Griffith, D.D., Master of University —Rev, J. 


Ravenhill, M.A. of University colleze, and- 


Rector of Tooting Gravenay, Surrey, admitted 
B. and D.D Saturday, the last day of Act 
Term, the following were admitted, 


Mastér of Avis, — Kev, T. Cox, of Trinity 


college. 

Bachelors of Arts —Mr. J. Wm. Jones, of All 
Soul's college; Mr. J. Levson, of St. Alban 
hail; Mr. R.A.S«. Leger, aad Mr, ‘T. O. Jones, 
of Orie! college. ‘ 

Tie whole number of Regents in the Act was 
four D. D.—five D.C. L.imtwo D. Med.—one 
buodred and fourteen M. A.—The whole num- 
ber of Deztees in Easter and Ac: Terins was.two 
D.D.—fve D.C. L.two D. Med.—-cight BD, 
—two B.C. L.—sewenty-two M. A.—vighty-twa 
B. in the sad [yrms, one 
hpodred aad ten. 

CAMBRIDGE, 


July 2.—The annual prizes of fifteen guineas 
eich, given by the representatives in Pasliament 
of this University, to two Seaivr and two Middle 
Bachelors af Acts, for tie bast dissertations ia. 
Latin, were his year adjudged to Mr. R. W, 
Evans, of Trianityseolleze, and D. J. Mayaard, 
sy. Feilow ot Cathariae-nali, Senior sache- 


lors ; and to C. Heath, Esy. Fellow of King’s- © 


cullege, Midle Bachelor (oie Prize only having, 
in this ease, been adjudged.) 

July 6.—Honrorary Doctor in Diviaity.—Hon. 
and Rev. R. Ry ler, of St, Jon's cojlezs, 
of Wells. 

D eetors in Divinity. —Rev. Augustine Bulwer, 


of Pentbroke-hall, cector pf Heydon ia Norfolk. 


—Rev. Taomas of Baimauael col 
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lege. vicar of Burnham in’ Essex.+Rev. David 
Fitzpatrick Pryce, of St. John's college. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—George Clayton Tetiny- 

gon, of St. John’s college. 
' Doctors in Physic—John Ayrton Paris, of 
Caius colleges ptiysician.to Westmister Hospital 5 
Clement Carlyon, of Pembroke-hall, phys:cian 
at Truro in Cornwall. : 

Bachelors in Divinity —The Rev. George 
Thack-ray, King’s college ; Arthur Gosling, ‘St 
T. Barber; St. John’s college 
Jonathan Walton, Trisiry college Henry God- 
Srey, Queen's coliege ; Sutin Toplis, Queen's 
college; Jolin Waits, Queen's colleges . 

Bochelors in Civil Law.—Joseph Jackson, 
Corpus Christi college ; John Jull Godfrey, St. 
John's college ; Richard Watson, Trinity col- 
lege; John Simpton Sergrove, Emmanuel col- 
college ; John Beague, Emanuel college ; Henty 
Ramsden, Queen's college ; William Lloyd, 
Trinity-hall ; John Grey Porter, Trinity college 5 
John Haggard, ‘Frinity-hali ; Samuel Unwin 
Heathcote, Tiinity-hall. 

Bachelors in Physic.—John Walker Harrison, 
Caius coliege ; James Norgate, Caius college ; 
John Ranicar Patk, Jesus college; Richard 
Formby, Caius college ; Robert Batty, Caius 
college. 

Honorary Masters of Arts. —Hon, John Charles 
Douglas, Trinity college ; Sir William Kemp, 
Bart. Corpus Christi college. 

Masters of Aris.—Trinity College. 18,— 
Messrs, Maule, Musgrave, Ashbridge, Herbert, 
Duckworth, Lower, Orman, G. N. Lloyd, 
Hill, Cookson, Brandreth, Barstow, Grabam, 
Baker, Heckford, Eilis. Carter, Maxwell. 

St. John's College,--16.—Messts, Wake, Wa- 
ters, O'Donnoghue, Upcher, Coulson, Wade, 
Harrison, Tatham, Jowett, Marsham, Kirby, 
Hall, Mangeam, Empson, Simuns, Ramsey. 

King's College, —3.—Messrs. Canning, Heath, 
Rennell. 

St. Peter's College, —T.—Mr. Brickwood.. 

Pembroke Hall, —2.—Messrs. Fiarmorie, Rath- 
bons. 

_ Clare Hall,—5.—Messts. Mason, Wieldon, 
Horner, Curtis, Wing. 

Caius College, —5.—Messrs, Chad, Alderson, 

larryvince, Norgate, North. 

Trinity Hall,—2.—Messrs. Pickhard, Gosling, 

Corpus Christi Bean. 

Queen's College,—8.-~Messrs. Button, Spring- 
et, Crofts, Scoit, Sims, Eamonson, Pratt, 
Alntoud. 

Catharine Hall,—3.—Messts. Uartison, Yorke, 
Rudge. 

Jesut College, —6.—Mesets. Folts, Bulmer, 
Leathes, Lennard, Halford, Edwards. : 
Christ Col'ege,—2.—Messt's. Fisher, Apsey. 

Magdalen College, —3.— Messrs. Hodson, Blott, 
Cornforth. , 

Emmanyel College, —5.—Messcs. Beague, 
Flamitead, Godbold, Robinson, Peyton. 

Vor. XIV. (Lit. Pan. August, 1813.) 


‘Square, the lady of J. L. Knight, Esq.—May 


younzest daughter of Jace George Shepley, Esq’ 


“buildings, London, Esq, to Ross Auna, daughter 


BIRTHS, 
Of Sons.—At Chislehyrst, Kent, the. lady of 
Herbert Jenner, Esq.~In Gower Serect. Mrs. 
West.In Serjcant’s-Inn, Fleet Sucet, then lady 
of S.Comyn, Esq —The lady of A Loughman, 
Esq. Bediord-lace.—In Bedford-Street, Bedford= 


12, at Clermonr, near Verdon, in Frange, the 
lady of Capt. F. Allman, 48th regiment=At 
Kingsbury, Middlesex, the laly of T. Shone, 
Esq.—In Portman-place, Mrs, W. J. Bruce=At 
Malta, May 4, the lady of Macbean, Esq,—Mfs, 
N.C, Tindal, of Gower-street, Bedford» quire 
In Chatbar-place, Mrs. Ralph Price.—In Graf- 
ton-street, the taly of Jasper Vaux, Esq.—At 
Queen-street, Edinburgh, Right Hon. Lady Aan 
Wardlow.—Virs. Walker, of Broad-street-huid- 
ings.—Mrs. J. H. Brune, of Bury-court, St. Mary 
Axe.—At Hampstead, Mrs. C, Pilgrim.—Art Bag- 
ston, Warw:ckshire, the wife of Ki, Barber, Esq. 
Of Daughiers.—At Brixton, Mrs. $. Sander- 
son Hall.—At Hastings, the ladv of Capt. J. 
Blanshard, of C. S, James Sibbald.—Mrs. 
Buckicy; Lawn, South Lambeth,—At Shrub’s- 
hill, near Lyadburst, the Jady of, Brownlow 
Mathew, Esq. —At Pisilico-lodge, Mrs. Eliot, 
The lady of Willoughby Rackham, ksq. of Kep- 
pel-street.—In Wimpole-street, the lady of Hon, 
J.T. L. Meiviite.—At Stamford hill, thelady of 
T. C. Stevens, Esq—In Jewry,street, Aldgate, 
the Jady of Moses Abrahams, E:q. . 


MARRIAGES. 


At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Capt. Maude» 
R.N. to Anne, oaly daughter of late J. Hallett» 
Esq. of Little Scotland-yard.—At King’s Langley» 
Archibald Corbett, Esq. to Hannah Conquest 
only daughter uf T, Tooyey, Esq Heaphy, 
Esq. of Woodford, Essex, to Elizabeth, eldes, 
daughter of J. Younger, Esq. of the Circuse 
Minories. — A. K. Hintony Esq. of Grays, to 
Sarah, second daughter of T. Wood, Esq. of 
Billericay. At Sr. Georze’s, Hanover-square, 
Douglas Guest, Esq. of Albemarle- street,, to 
Miss M. Shepiey, of York-plate, Portman-square 


of Carshalton.—AtSr. Pancias, G. Lowes, 
ot Guildiord-street, Russeli--qaarg, to Miss Snow 
din, of Tavistack-square —\t Muff, county of ik oe 
Donegal, Ireland, J. Harvey, of Broad - street a 


of A. M‘Causiand, of Cu!more, county ef Derry, 
Hampstead, Lieut. Ty J. P. Masten, id 
R.N. to Mary l’axou, second daughter of Mr. C, 
Paxon, Hampstead.—At Tunbridgs, E. Hopkih- 
son, Esq. of Montague-square, to Octavia, daugh- 
ter of James Burton, Ksq. of Mabledon, Kent. 
At Queen’s-squate chapel, Bath, D. Stuart, Esq. 
of Killarn-honse, -Middiesex, to Mary Napier | | 
Schalen, only daughter of late Major Schalch, 
R. A.—AtIslingtoh, R. H. Marten, Esq. of Ame- j 
rica-squarte, to Miss E. M. Martin, of Celebrook- 
row, Islington.—A: St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. J Leadenhail-street, to Jane,” 
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eldest daughter of J. Anderson, Esq. of Old Aber- 
deen.—At St. Olave’s, Hart-street, J. W. Surie, 
Esq. to Miss E. W. Sievers, only daughter of 
Herman Ernst Sievers, Esq,— At St George’s, 
Bloomsbury, H. Goldsmid, Esq. of Nottingham- 
place, to Sarah, eldest daughter of J. Ogle, Esq. 
of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square.—At 
Tottenham, W.Holt, Esq. to Jane, only daughter 
of late W.'Cock, Esq. of Kendal, Westmoreland. 
-—At Beckenham, Kent, S. Wilson, Esq. ‘Tyndal- 
‘place, Islington, to Jemima, youngest daughter 
of R. Lea, Esq. Beckenham.—At St. Clement 
Danes, ‘T. Hankin, Esq. of Newlands Stanstead, 
Herts, to Mrs. Collard, second daughter of J. 
Dowse, Esq. of Boswell-court, Lincoin’s-Inn.— 
April 22, in the Island of St. Vincent, Albert 
D’Alton, Esq. Capt. of his Majesty’s 90th regi- 
‘ment, to Miss Charles, daughter of late C. Charles, 
‘Esq. of that isiand.—At Edinburgh, Hart Davis, 
‘Esq. M.P. eldest son of R. Hart Davis, Esq. M. P. 
of Walton Castle, Somersetshire, to Charlotte, 
fourth daughter of Lady Eleanor Dundas, of Car- 
ron-hall, and niece to the Earl of Home.—At 
‘Lambeth Church, Rev. G. Green, to Miss Key, 
daughter of J. Key, Esq. of Denmark-hill, Sur- 
rey.—At the Friends’ Meeting house, Southwark, 
S. Candler, of Westminster, to Margaret, third 
dauchter of E. Woodgate, of Blackfriars.—At 
St. Saviour's Church, B. Currey, of Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, Esq. to Anna, second daughter of R. 
Pott, ot Castle-street, Southwark, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


At Right Hon. Earl of Carlisle’s, in Grosvenor 
place, Lady E.Garnier.—In Kent,W. Curteis, Esq. 
of Camberwell, aged 67.—In Rodney’s-buildings, 
Kent-road, aged 80, R. Webb, Esq. 33 years 
Purveyor for sea-service to his Majesty’s Board 
of Ordnance.—On Clapham-common, aged 62, 
-T. Graham, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and of Gower- 
“street, and also of Edmund-castle, near Carlisle ; 
she was a Solicitor of the first eminence, and | 
» possessed the confidence and friendship of many 
of the most distinguished noblemen and gentle- | 


meni—In North Audiey-street, aged 74, 


Mary Russell, aunt of the late Sir G. Russell, 


Bart. of Checquers, in the county of Bucks, and | 
formerly one of the Bedchamber Women, to | 


H.R. H. the Princess Amelia.—At Hampstead, | 
Raynolds, of Upper Thornhaugh-strect, aged | 
‘67, formerly clerk to Hon. Mr. Justice Wilson, | 
‘afterwards to Hon. Mr. Justice Buller, and lastly 
~to Hon. Mr. Justice Chambre.—At sea, oi: his 
-setarn from the. Peninsula (where he had been for | 
“the recovery of his health), in bis 39:hyear, W, | 
Maundy. Haiey, Esq., Colonel in the Army. 
Lieut. Col. of segt. of Foot, and a Brigadier- 
- General in the Portuguese service, for his me- 
Fitorious servicts in that kingdom, the Prince 
- Regent of Portugal conferred on him the honour 
of a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Power and Sword: only son of S, Harvey, Esy. 
of Ramsgate, in Kent.—At Adlestrop, Gloecs- 
tershire,’ aged 79, Rev. T. Leigh, of Sonleigh- 
abbey, Warwick, and rector of Adlestrop. Late 
‘life he suceceded to the ample possissions of 
“his relative Lord Leigh, which exabled him w 
increase the circle of that geaeral benevolence 


which had always distinguished his character. 
His life was dedicated to the service of God, and 
his fortune to the benefit of his fellow creatures, 
He is succeed in the possessions of Lord Leigh, 
by his nephew, J. H. Leigh, Esq. of Adlestrop, 
M, P. for Bedwin.—Aged 77, Giles Collins, Esq. 
50 years in the service of the Bank of England. 
—At Castlebar-hill, Ealing, R. Meux, Esq. of 
Bloomsbury-square, aged 79.—At Guy’s Hos- 
pital, Mr. T. Callaway, for many years steward 
of that institution,—At the cottage of G, Berion, 
Esq. on Hazely-heath, Hants, R. Stuart, ksq. 
lately from Port Morant, Jamaica, aged 45.— 
In Abchurch-lane, Caetano Dias Santos, ksq. 
aged 70, who for nearly fifty years supported the 
character of a merchant, with honour to himself, 
and as an example to his numerous friends.—At 
Waiswick-house, Mrs. Gagrin, for many years an 
affectionate and faithful attendant on her R. H. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, whose last moments 
were solaced by the condescending and unremit- 
ting attentions of H. R. H. reflecting a lustre on 
the native goodness of her heart superior to all 
the appendages of her exalted rank.—In Great 
Ormond-street, aged 71, R. Hollist, Esq. one of 
his Majesty’s Council, and a Bencher of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle ‘emple.—On 
board his Majesty’s ship Argo, at sea, Licut. J. 
Clitherow, R. N. third son of late C. Clitherow, 
Esq. of Bird’s-place, Herts.—Rev. J. Venn, M.A. 
Rector of Clapham, Sutrey.—At the house of 
his sist, Mrs. W. Sharp, of Fulham, Granvil.c 
Sharp, Esq. youngest son of the late Dr. T. Sharp, 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, and only sur- 
viving grandson of the late Dr. J. Sharp, Arch- 
bishop of York. This venerable philanthropist 
retained the vigour both of his mind and body 
till within a short period previous to his dissolu- 
tion, and, without any other symptoms than 
those of natural decay, terminated in his 79th year 
a life, actively and almost uninterruptedly devoted 
to. the best interests of liberty, humanity and 
religion.—At. Turvey-house, Bedfordshire, J. 
Higgins, Esq. one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace.—At Theobald's-lodge, Hertfordshise, Nis 
cholas Richards, Esq. At Tunbsidge-wells, 
W. Huntington, Minister of the Gospel at Pio- 
vidence Chapel, Gray’s-inn-lane, in his 69tb 
year.—In Wimpole-street,. Lady Campbell widow 
of late Sir A. Campbell, K. B.—In’ Bedford- 
square, Walter Sharp, Esq.—In’Great Cumber- 
land-place, Lady Tapps, wife of Sir G. TP. Tapps, 
Bart. of [Hinton Admiral, Hants.—At Eton, R. 
Longley, Esq. of Christopher-street, Finsbury- 
square.—At Stains, J. Morris, Esq. banker of 
that place. . He had just returned from attending 
evening service, when he was seized with a fit of 
coughing, burst a blood vessel, and’ instantly 
expired.—In Foley-place, B. D’ Aguilar, Esq, late 
of the East-Indies, aged 60.—At Richmond, 
Surrey, Dowager Lady Heathcote, relict of Tate 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart.—June 20, Capt. C. 


J. Hobart, ‘of his Majesty’s ship Mutos, ared 23, 
second son of late Nou. G. V.-Hobart. The fu- 
netal was attended by his Excel'ency the Govern- 
or, and officers ot his Majes y's trocps and ships 
in the harbour, aod a wuaber of the gentiemen 
of the town, 
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An exemplarily honest Quaker. —Jane 18, 
died Griffith Owen, aged 66, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Liverpool. Probity and in- 
tegriily never shone brighter than in his con- 
duct. ° When upwards of 50 years of age, 
he, through adverse circumstances, failing in the 
payment ef his.debts in Wales, his honest mind 
revolting at the idea of any one suffering through 
him, formed the laudable resolution of endea- 
vouring by dint of industry, to discharge his 
debts, for which object he. went to Liverpool, 
and altiiough nothing more than a day labourer, 
yet, by indefatigable exertion, combined with 
frugality and economy, he accumplished his de- 
sign ; so zealous was he in the cause, thatas 
soon as he iad saved the wifling sum of two'or 
three pounds, he with joyful steps, hastened on 
foo’, t distribace itamong his creditors in Wales, 
and this he repeated, until be accomplished his 
desired object. Reader! if thou hast any debts 
undischarged, take this man for an example, and 
do tiou likewise; then, when upon a dying bed, 
thou, hke him, wilt evinee, that ‘*the end of 
the upnght man is peace.” 

Parsinony.—Laiely died, at Barham, in the 
county of Huntingdon, aged 65, Jonathan 
Howell, by trade a tailor; who, in his illness, 
Was supported by parochial allowance. After his 
interment tbere was found in the house where he 
formerly dwelt alone (having been lately removed 
from the same for comfort and attendance) eighty- 
five pounds, eight shillings and sixpence, in gold 
and silver, concealed in an old shoe; there were 
also found 39 very good shirts, and 2 new suits of 
clothes, with some other articles; ‘the wholé 
amounting at a fair computation to £114 15s. 
‘Thus, with a property which would have made 
others comparatively happy, this man died asa 
pauper, imposing on the patish till the das, rather 
than break into his useless treasure... 

Public beneficiary in manufucturex—In FOth 
year, Mr. E, Barrow, of St. Saviour’s, Norwich. 
He was born at Manchester, and oa his first 
settlement in Norwich, conducted, with strict 
integrity the business of a yarn-factor, Besides 
the common tribute of respect which is due to 
h m as an upright tradesman ant steady friend, 
he is intitled to that distinguished praise due to 
the ingenious and enterprizing citizen who benefits 
the public by the introduction of some new and 
vaiuible art or manufacture. Mr. Barrow was 
certainly the first person who undertook the ma- 
nufacture of cotton in the city of Norwich, now 
become the ally or the rival of our ancient but 
dccayed worsted trade: also the merit of having 
been the first maaufacturer of the Shawl in that 
city, or perhaps in the kingdom; this brought 
on a new era in the history of the loom ; sup- 
plied that employment for the poor which the 
effects of war had fatally diminished; and en- 
riched the ingenious master-manutacturer.— 
Many have been more more popular, many more 
discreetly fortunate, but no man has rendercd 
more permanent benefit to the city of Norwich, 
than honest Ned Barrow. 

Lady Charlotie Fixch: she spent almost the 
whole of her life in the service of the younger 
branches of the Royal Family. She was buried 
with considerable pomp; five carriages of the 
Ro-al Dukes tollowing the hearse. She was 
aszcd 88 years. 
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7 STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, July 20, 1813. 

The general state of trade is precarious at the 
present moment. The merchauts are divided in 
their opinions; all are waiting events with 
the greatest anxiety. There certainly is a. 
trade going with the continent; yet the course 
of Exchange demonstrates that the balonce is 
heavily against us. Tt would be incorrect to 
say, the balance is against us, as @ commercial 
people; but rather the balance of payments is, 
against us as a political people; and the ex- 
pectation that it will continue so for some 
time longer, is most prevalent. 

The disposition manifested by the Prince, 
Regent and the governing powers of the 
kingdom to meet America with vigour, and 
to repell all her pretensions, without truckling 
in the least, has had a smali effect on the 
price of American productions, generally.— 
If they cannot leave that country without in« 
curring the hazards attending breach of block- 
ade, (now become very strict and efficient) it 
is certain that they must gradually become 
scarce, as the stock on hand is exhausted. It 
is probable, that, at all events, the supply 
will be very limited ; and those wko now hold 
these commodities do not feel themselves jus« 
tified in parting with them unless at an ads 
vauced price. 

This is the case with Tobacco, especially, 
the demand for which is not likely to be di- 
winisked—Government will continue to want 
great. quantitics:—while the supply is not 
likely to be increased, and indeed can hardly 
be expected toc ontinue steady; but to be 
at the mercy of accident and opportunity. 

Ashes have met with some briskness. 

Rice holds up its price ; that of good quality 
especially ; andon the same principle. ‘There 
is little prime American ; the next best sorts, 
therefore, fetch good prices. , 

Tne Cotton trade is brisk: the sales have 
heen extensive, A quantity obtained from 
American prize vessels has turned out well 
for the captors; and has realized § per tb. 
more than some which had been brought to 
the market before it. Liverpool has sold a 
_quantity—nearly 5000 bags, last week; but 
ata trifle lower. ‘The trade, however, being 
the only purchasers, shews that our manu- 
factories are preparing a supply to meetan 
expected demand, although speculators are 
not willing to purchase on the confidence of 
making a future profit. There is, therefore, 
no deartl of the commodity ; aod our works 
need not stand still, because they cannot 
obtain wherewith to supply their heels, 

Spices have rather met with a damp at the 
market. The sale of nutmegs at the India 


House is expected to be heavy. Other spices 
nothing above moderate. 
G2 
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Sugars are at present an important articie 
of commerce. The demand for home 
Suinption is Considerable, and the demayid Por 
exportatwn contributes essentially to sapport 
othe: price.” “British” mustovados 
have’ been in request. “The supply of sugar, 
hitherto, catciilaied’ by those best cap ible 
of jodging at little more than one half of the 
quaniity weeessary th the demand; sup- 
Posing the exportation trade wo be what it 
May, even be’ taken ut, vpon esti- 
mate. 
depend att events, Sugars must be dearer. 

[he grocers have freely oo this, 
expectation and the market for sugars proper’ 
for the refiner contitines brisk. sorts 


Coffee has also felt some brisk ness. —— 


The qwantity tiken off by private sale, “has 
Tately “increased while the exportaiions ‘to. 
Neligolaind ‘have taken ont of the market 
considérable quantities, not af the best sort. 
Foreign coffee bias had the advantage. 
Roun is waiting for fixed prices: Bat little 
hasivess has been done in this article since 
the arrival of the 
Dyewoods are little affected. | 
Russian produce holds pp its price; and 
especially is looking upwards. 
«aril, by which coniuerce is, to be 
regulared, has not appeared: what articles 
are lightly taxed, or heasily, are allogetiier 
forbidden, i. wot known on this side the 
water: isa great disadvantage to qur 
merchants, as they may unintentionally ship 
goods subject to seizure, aud perhaps bring 


theif vessels and cargues, also, into jeopardy. 


if’ reported that” some vessels desiined to 
Rovs'ay. on shearing abe uncertainties of the 
case have returned ; of Suspeiided ‘their voyage 
Average priceof sugar in Gazette 558. 7d. 
Average, prive’ OF wheat for England and 
AGRICULIURAL REPORT. 
Ess#x.—Alihough “we. hase had_ some 
showers ai intervals; vet the clove? stover tras 
been gor p in good condition, and bet 
injured by wet. The wheatsiare somewhat 
Jong, putwell headed. ‘They form uradually, 
Which ‘is always farmer, The 
Spring corn is sjilb improving; particularly 
ugh weather, g great part of them must be 
hefore they tor shescythe. Beans 
and pegs are ina very fairstate, Al} the sun- 
rtilth lands gre'gatninga great deal of good, 
falluwa, groerally speaking, are well made, 
ore loxyriant in the extreme. Turnip 
he aftermath of grass 


Poy 
sowiby is ocarly over. 


utses are 


price, 
. ~ ‘ 


Bie 


Agricultural Report. 


Should ir become more lively, which 
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Warwickshize.—The ,harrest: is- now 
oyer, The crops have, in-gewertt, been v 
abundant, and particularly avell gat in. Ne- 


ver did grain of ‘every denomination, look’ so 
luxuriant and pramise so abusdant a harvest. 
The wheat in particular, fullband heavy jin 
ear, without the smallest symptom of mildew, 
or other malady, Vegetation is particularly 
luxuriant.-Vhe garden produce (with the 
exception of apples) is every Where very great. 
Grain in general is on. the decline. . Weol 
stationary at last month's prices. The grass 
beefand mutton now comes fieely to market,, 
and is considerably ower. stock in'te- 
quest. As to a there is now a scope for 
speculation? The present aspect of things 
| being, as- to vissuey far beyond the of 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order af Lietr' 
dutes, withthe Alivrmes. Lxéracted curv 
from the London Gaxette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPSRSEDED.—June 92.0 
Stephens, J, Wilson,! Mawchyster, cotron-spianér. * 
Arnot, D. Graceehurchistreet,. booksetler. “Att. We and 
Billings, T. Cheltenhain. Gtoucesteér, brick-maker, 

Meredith and Co, New:squire: 
Camberiand, M¥. soa., J. Cpmbertied, and W. Camber. 

land, jun. Leices cr, hosices,, .Yeritd 

Lincola’s Inn. 
Cook, J.-Newcastle Pyne; biscuit-baker. Meg- 

and Go. Hartou gariens ¢ 
Groombrnuige, J. Bethim, bawees: aie. 

Lewis, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 
Harriss, J. St, Thomastne Apnstic, bevon. éurri¢r. 227, 

Lamb and Co. Prince?sstreet.; aot 
Hayter, Odcombs. somerset, 

it. Anstice aad Co, Kine’ Bench-walksy. ‘Temple: 
Hoare, Clement, Cheapside, taior. Att. Bartlett, ‘haw, 

Mouorg, J.. chap- 
min. att. Upper Goudiord street, 

i 4 
3, Cornhill, auctioneer.» Coote, Anstin- 

Strent, Rz-Newman-court, Cornhill, 

dit. Loxley apd Sou, ¢ heapside, 

Tim-tll, T. Derby, ishmonger. King, Castie-street, 

CRRTIFICATES to te grant of before July 13, 

J. G. Broster,,Ligerpoal, plumber. —J. Bennett ami R. 
Hatchinen, Deuaam-springs, Lancastive. 
—J. MiAlesicry Rypiar, Hoole. Sheffield, 
merchant.—8. Newmarch, commen.bres er. 
—S. Williams, Old Change, Blike, 
Wavling-st cet, Gril, 

cing lane, merchant. W. Magh- Waenletk, 

Shropshire, grocer. C« Mamford, ahreses 

monger.--W. German, Briswly tyler. Stfattord, Mol. 
porn-hil, haberdasher. stad 

BANKRUPPCY SUPERSEDED.“ 
Cooper, J. Manchester, haker, 
BANKRKUPTS. 

Allen, W. King’s-Lynn, Morfolk, grocer: Att, Willis and 

Ashford, H- Bristol, sictualicr, Sweet Ba- 

Baker, R.. Aldzate High-stregt, chima-man. Plash- 

Ball, J. Burr-streer; Bast Smithheld, . victualien. Ait. 

Clare and Co. st..Catherime’s Cloisters. 
Barry, J. Brighton, ,coach-master, . 4tt.—Haynes,! Fens. 

Benson, G. Be.lemont Lodge, Vauxhall, averehanty 

Hokt and Co, Churcb.court, . 
Bidwell, R. Norsich, jack-mapufacturer, 4tt., Cufaude, 

Chambers, J. Manchester, dealer and chapman, 
Mine and Co, Tempic, 
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Heather, T. eater and: chapman, ‘Att. 


Heaton, G. George: ‘street, Tower-hill, broker. Att. 

Mitchell, Swau-stfeet, Minories. 

Hirst, 2. and Bauye, obi Heckmondwycke, York, mer- 
chints. dt. Evans, Hatton-garden. 
Jenkins, PT. Fleet-street, taylor. ‘Att. Donnollon and €o. 

Copihail-buildings, Throgmerton, street. 

Jordau, G, iate of Newcastle-upow-Tyne, joiner. Aft. 

Constable, Symond’s-inu, Chaucery-jane. 
Radford, Nottingham, miler. Bleasdale, 

ew Ink. 
‘Lace, W. Livetyool, slater. Ase. Windle, John-street, 

Bedford-row. 

Masou, J. Kye-lane, Peckham, potatoe-merchant. du. 
Kéarsey and Co, Bishop sgate-street 
Miuethospe, J. jate of Wakefjeld, York, maltster. du. 

Evans, Hatio\-garden. 

Saitmer, G. Kensington, and coal-merchant. Ait. 

West, Smithtield. 

Sanders, J. Shoreditch, cabinet-make~. 4t?. Coote, Aus- 
tin-friats. 
Segzt.s, J. late of Wood-s:reet, Cheapside, hosier. Au. 
“Swann, New Basingtiall strect 
“Tilbura, swich, fiqnormerchant. At, Burnett, 
Chatham. ‘place, Black fnars- read. 
CERTIFICATES,—June 27. 

Moalson, Wigan, Lancaster. and P. Fawcett, 
Manchester, mauufacture;s. -G. Tolkien, late .of St. 
‘John street, dealer m clock and watch tools.—T. O. John- 
sou, late of Goklen-squwe, tines, 
Cheltenham. laceman.—Re Lloyds eme@ut’s lane, \scri- 
wever.—G. Powell, Chicucster, taylor, G. Hardisty ‘and 
J. Cowing, Bedford. court, Cotent-garden, woollen-drapers. 


—M. Clarks, Gusport, merchaut.—T. Sizer, Oxford street. 


mercer. J. Taylor, Stuke Newington, butche:.—I. Hains- 
worth, Padsey, York, clotiier. J. W. Hiort, late of, 
Great Smuth-streety) Wescmiuster, coalemerchant. 
Lockwood, Leeds, York, Jinen-draper.—W. Perfect, Hol- 
loway, winter-—<J. Twpp, Bearbinder-lane, tallow- 
dcr. ‘Liptrap, of Hethral-green, distaiier, 
‘BANARUPTCY SUPERSEDED 10,“ 
Sherfield, J. Oxford, draper. 
BANKRUPTS, om) 
Barnes, fate of Stamfordsstureet, Surrev, wholesale 

Meymait, Buriow's-buiidings, Black- 

traurs-road. 

w. Brixton, Surrev, cheesemonger. ae, Lee, 
Three Crowa-court, Southwark. J 
Blondel, W. late of Windsor street, Citv-road, cern. 
Annesys Agyel-court, Pheeymortou- 

Streets! 

Cooke, J. Queen. -street, Hirmingham, button-makers Alt. 
Chitten, Chancery-taue, 

Pidnige, Hs Greeawich; carpenter. Au, Pearson, Elm- 

courl,. Temple. 

#orts, Te Bermondsey New-row, wine-merchant. Att. 

Vandercom and Co. Bust-lane Cannon-street. 

Gough, J. Wem, Saiop, Victuatior. Ajty Paimer, Gray’s 
inn, 
shove, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, cabinet-maker. Att. 

Wharten and Co. Lamb-buildings, Temple. 

Neyler, H. Bristol, dealer and chapman, Ait. Whitcombe 
and Co. Serjeunt’s: int, Fleet-sircet. 

Perks, J. Brack ey, Worthampton, carthenware-man. ‘Ait, 
Staple 

BE. late of Canterbury, common brewer. 

and Co. Copthi! court, Phrogmortan-street. 
J. N. Broughton, Lince|n, nursety-man. Ait. Leigh 
Co. New Bridge-strecr, Blackfriars. 

Toaser, W. Duke-street, Bioomsbury, builder, Att, 
Jones’ and Co! Lotd Miyor’s office, Royal Exchange. 
J. ‘Planshaw,  Wakciield, York, clothier. * Att, 

Lake, Dowgate-hill. 

Ward,. J. Sutton, Nurfolk, merchant. Tilbury, Fal 
cou-street, Falcon. “UATE. 
Watson, J. Leeds, York, merctiant, Att. Lambett and 

Co. Bedford-row. 

$1. 

's. Holmes, late of Fetter-lane, hotel-keeper-—T: ‘tent 
Kins, Wartchett, Sonetrsei Parker, bamiet of Lower 
Mitton, Worcester, iten-tounder,—s. 'T. Stik, Jate of 
Baril sttee’, Blackfriars, merchant.—T. Goldsmith; of 
Ponder’s End, Middlesex, whaftin-er.—J. Woud, New, 
inzion Butts, coal-merchaat.—T. Bradbury, of Mar, 
ket Besworth, Lelcester, eraper.--A. Mann, Corn 
mictionder. — Gs Adey, Bathyin’s-placey Baldwin’s-gurt 
dens, iron-plate-worker.—R. Pancray-jane, packs 


‘ing: case-maker. ‘ 
is. } 


Jate of Berkeley, cr. Alt, 


pnd Co. biog Lincoin’s 
John-street, Bedtord-ro 


‘Tayton 


Brown, J. Tillsduwn, Gloucester, ‘liquor-merchant, Mt. 

Pric@ and Co, Lingole’s. 

obbs, J. Sandhurst, Gloucester, bfac! Piatt 

Knowles, L. Newnham, Gloucestery skinner and feil- 
Monger, Ait, Edmonds and Co,; Exchequer. 
"Lin¢coln’s Thin, 

W..and Tyndale, J, Gloucester,’ 
keepers. tt. Price and Co. Linceln's Ian. rin 

Mendham, Ss. eld, F. Fenchutch-strect, merchants. 

Robsou, W. Newcastle Tyne, butcher, Dixon, 

“Staple Inn. NPR, “APS 

Rock, J. Wednesbury, Stafford, innheider and whitt- 
smith. Atl. Hunt, Syrrey-street,. Str, and. 

Sharpe,’ C. Great Yarmouth; erchaut- 
Aut. Dax, yon, Carey+street. 

Spiagg, J. New-cross, Kentfoad,; 
Waker and Co. O! JSewr¥: 

Stewan, J. Ayishiam, Norfolk, 
Faicou-street. 

Twitdy, G. Bread ’street-hill, colourman,”” 
Warnford-court, Throgmortansstreet. 

Webb, W. Bucki m-street, Strand, 
Ait. Laxmore, Red Lion- square, Holborn. 


CRERTIPIGATES.— t 3. 


‘Wiliam Harnett, jim) Alinoniy, 
ner.—Charies Fairbone, New. st 
instrament: maker. shepard ara 


Rochdale, Lancaster’ ‘corn miller.+J> Spreat,” 


mian.—J,: Brydges -stre: aw - 

—T. Powis, «late Vaw ‘victuitier. Begtord 

Bartholomew. place, Barthalomew- 
—C. Morrall and T.! Borfand, Liverp 

lute of New Bond-street, hatter, y 


BANKRUPTCY 
emurt, 


Lg, Strget, Grosyenor-square. 
Brad sy T. ‘Stata, penter,” ‘Rogers, street, 
Meal, ‘Yate Kineston, ica, rchagiyt Ait 
Chardhngion, “Oxford, butcher. Ait. Aplin, 
Syaribu 
Preston; late of Pave latie, Eduward, Salop, dealer ‘to 
‘horses. Alt. Anstice and Co. Temple. 
Sheppard, W. Padstew, Cornwall, merctiant. 
hard, Bedford. -TOW, 

Simons, $. Katelifle highway, slopseller, Aft, 
_ Bevis. -Masks, St. Mary-axe. 
CERTIFICATES.— —Angust 1. 

W. Johnstone and 8, H. Phillips, Haverford-west, ners 
cliants-—W, Sen. Canterbury,’ mere 
J. Steel, and ©. Johnstone, late of Lancaster, Jingn-dra- 
pers.—R Pite, late of Ipswich, baker.—J. “Tofft, 
mouth-street, St. Giles’s, clothes salesman.—R’ “Deron, 
Waltham holy-cross, dealer in horses, Holt, Pallmall, 
jewellér.--G. Hatton, Canterbury. pertnmer,—G. Yates, 
Gloucester, innk depen Jackson, ot Bristc, tal- 
low-chaaudier.—J. Whiteburn, Kenion-street,, Bruagwick- 
aquare, painter:C\ Botcher, Walbrovk, 
Lambert, Bavnoldwick.: York, cottow 
Sykes, Almondbury,, York, clothier.—J. 


verpool, broker. 
 BANKRU PTS.—Jily 20% bewied 
Benfield, J, Chandos:street,: déaben 
Chartet, Tavistock. row, Covent. 
dit. Barushaw, Red 


Kemsheéad, J. Be¥ners-st; carpenter: ap 
Chippindaii, G Oneed/streer, 
Mollart, J. Shelton, 


Att. ‘Kin wary 
‘Mitchell, ‘Fi. Com Rf 


TIFICATES.— 
ostrect, watthou 


Hat rh of 
ditch, rh Fréethp 


tate Kin2's Capte: Hereford; 
and F. Duke, Eitham, Kent 
Great Mary-le-bone- street, glasscutter. 
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Pathers, J, West Drayton, Middlesex, grocer. Att. Jack- 
son, Hare-conrt, Temple. 
Benelay, T. Lincoln, victuatier, Att. Spencer, Lamb's 

Conduit-strect. 

Betch, J. St. Ives, Huntingdon, money-scrivener. 412. 

Chabot, Steward street, Spitathelds. 

Green, W. Bolton-ic- Moors, Lancashire, shopkeeper. Att. 

Milne and Co, Tenipie. 

@riffitu, R. and W. Zephaniah Holwell, Exeter, coxch- 
makers, Att. Sandys and Co. Crane-court, Fleet-street. 
Hammond, G. Giamford Brigys, Lincolnshire, merelant. 

Au. Ellis, Chancery -tane. 

Mele, J. Plymouth, ironmonger. 4tt. Drewe and Co. 

New-nn, 

Martiey; J. -Bolton-le-Movrs, Lancaster, printer. Att. 

Windle, John-strect, Bedford.iow. 

Maghes, T: Covent garden-market, fruiterer. Att. Ste- 
venton, Bedford-square. 
Jelierson, J, Barnard Castic, Duiliam, miller. Ait. 

Hee¢lis, Stapie-inn. 

Kennion, Jy jut). Mincing-lane, broker. Oldham, 

Kasi street, Biackfriars. 
D. jun. Conwy! Elvet, Carmarthen, shopkeeper. 

tt. Tarrant and Co. Chancety-lane. 
Blaton, W. New Sernm, Wilts, grocer. Alt. Millett and 

Son, Middle Tempie-iane. 

Murry, W. Hertford-sticet, Fitzroy-square, checsemonger. 

Att. Reilly, Statiord-row, Buckingham-gate. 

k, G, Isiungion, victualicr. Parnel and Co. 
estrect, Spitalfieids. 
Sharp, » Ludgate-hill, cuter. Alt, Wiltshire and Co. 

Brdad-sticet. 

Smith, J. Duck, Market Weighion, Yorkshire, grocer. 

Ait. Rosser, Bartiett’s-buildings, Molbora. 

Punstili, Derby, fishmonger. Au. King, Castie-street, 
Haétboin. 
Waikden, J, Market Harborough, Leicester, innkeeper, 

Ait. Wiadericy and Co. Hulburn-cowrt, Gray’s-inn. 
Wheatley, T. Wapping-wali, sail-maker, 4. Nind, 

Theogmorpon-stieet, 

CERTIFICATES.—July 17. 

S. Starfield, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, tailor.— 
= Hull, Upper Boddington, Northampton, wactualler.— 
Edw. Soutien, Oxford-street, jeweller.—T, Ediin, Wat- 
ford, Heits, brazier.—J. Bryon, Park-street, Hanover- 
squire, dealer in bhorses.--J. Suith, Newgaic-streei, tai. 
lor.—J. Buticr, G. Peecroit, sen. and.T. Butler, Dews- 
Bury, York,. iron-masters.—J. Hewstt, St. John-suect, 
West Smithtield, linen-creper.—J. B. Toikien, St. Paul's 
€hurch yard, china and glass seicr.—S. Paull, Laicham, 

iddiesex, baker.—J. Bown, Hackney, Carpenter.—Geo. 
Blakeley, Woud-street, warchouseman.—J. Hoit, Souihull, 
Middlesex, innkveper.—J. Jones, Bearbinde -lauc, quill 
Merchant. 

BANKRUPTS.—June 29. 

€ary, J. Raqnet-couit, Fleet street, merchant. Ait. 

+ @rowder and Co. Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 

€ollws, J.and W. Osxiord, linen-drapers. att. Draper, 

Creuc,$, and §. Stratford, merchants. 4. Evitt and 

Co. Haydon-square, sinorics. 

D. boot and shoe-maker. 

. James, Buckiersbury. 

Ford, R. tsicworth, sacking-manufacturer. Ait. Shep- 
hard and Co. Beuford-1ow. 

Bankinson, 8. Haudiorih, Chesiire, dea'er. Att. Couper 
andJo. 

Bic kinbottow, J. Jermyn-sircet, St. James's, hoiel-keep- 

er. wilt, Harvey, Cursior-street. 
Bul, M. Gamsburgh, Lincoisshie, corn-factor, Ait. 
. Wood and Co, Castic-court, Budse-row. 

Boy!e, J. and Padibem, Lancashire, calico: manufac- 
turers. Alt. Milpe and Co. Tempe. 
Lingard, S. Barton-upon-lrwe!l, Lancashire, cotton-ma- 

git. Temple. 

Strickland, J. Bramley, Yorkshire, clothicr. Evans, 
Hatton -garden. 

Tripp, J. and 4, Dyer, Bristol, wine merchants, Att, 
* Woodheuse, Tenipic. 

J. jun. Radley, Middicsex, bricklayer. Ait. 
* Hope, Copthall-court, Throgmorion stiect. 

CERTIFICATES, Jwiy 20. 

C. Berry, Sweeting’s-alley, stationer.—J. Clarke, Duke 
street, Southwark, bat-manufacturer.—J. Harwood, War 
wick, groctr.—W. Rolinsyn, Litthe Barnburst, stafford 
shire, butcher. —J.Green, Parkhouse, Cumberland, drover 
Mackercth, Crown-stsect, Fiusbury-square, haber 
dasher.—E. Coie, Colchester, grocer.—J. Clarke, ‘Totten- 
ham-court-road, Staffordshire-warehouseman.—J, Collins, 
Lewisham-read, schoolmuster.—A. Littiewood, Hanley- 
wood Nook. Yorkshire, ciothirer.~J, Matthews, Cheiten- 
ham, fancy-dress-maker.—P. Price, Birmingham, shop 

Broadhexd wed E. Guener, Shetiield, metal. 
manufacturers.—J, .C. Phakips, Bunkhouse, Yorkshire, 


Byer List of Bankrupis, &c. [172 


cotton.spinners. — J. Cockaine, 'Tottenham-court 
road, plaster-manufacturer.—R. and J. Grundy, Graves- 
end, ship-joiners.—E, Joseph, Bury-sirect, St. Mary-axey 
merchant, 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—July 3. 


Cretham, Hi. Fetter-lane, hatter. 
Carpenter, W, Pitchcombe, Gloucester, clothier. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bache, W. Union-strect, Lambeth, blacking-manvfac- 
turer. Att. Hope> Copthall-conrt, Throgmorton-sticet. 

Barnett, Barnard, and Alex. Davis, Shadwell High-street, 
slopseilers. Att, Bennet, New-ins-buildings, Wych- 
Street. 

Barker, J. Portsmouth, cutler. Platt, Tanfield-court, 


Temple. 

Bisp, J. Bristol, butcher. ff. Brooke and Co. Red Lion 

uare, 

Blundell, J. Fred. Fran. Wnecas-strect, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
insurance-broker. it. Pullen, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Burkinshaw, Matthew, Myton, Kingstou-upon-Hull, mer- 
chant. it, Rosser, Bartieti’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Carter, W. Hammersmith, baker. Ass. Field and Co. 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Chippindall, W. Coward, Liverpool, tobacconist. Alt. 
Blackstock and Co. Paper-buildings, Temple. 

Couper, J. Manchester, flonr-dealer. Milne and Co. 
Temple. 

Court, W. Birmingham, nail founder. Ait. Lowe, Ra- 
venburst, Bordesley, near Birmingham. 

Drewett, T. Tooley-street, sack and Russia mat-merchant. 
Ait. Loxiey and Son, Cheapside. 

Gooch, W. Canterbury, gun-smith. 4. Lewis, Cursi- 
tor-street, Chenery 

Harvey, W. Lamb’s-Conduit-place, money-scrivencr. Alt. 
Gaunt, Lamb’s-Conduit-street. 

Jennings, Jones, Bradford, York, coru-miller. Alt. 
Evans, Hatton-garden. 

Jones, H. Deptford, tailor. Att, Chambers, Furnivui’s- 
inn, Holborn, 

Mason, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, butcher, Ati. Atkinson 
and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Richardson, J. Wakefield, York, woolstapler. Evans, 
Hatton-garden. 

Saunders, T. Whitechapel-road, haberdasher. tt. Bir- 
kett, Bond-court, Walbrook. 

Strickland, J. Bramley, York, clothiers 4t. Evans, 
Hatton-garden, 

Stuckey, W. Swaffham, Norfolk, money-scrivener. 
Windus and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Thomas, Isaac, Hackney-road, builder, At. Harvey, 
Cursitor.street, Chancery-lare. 

Wood, C. Dymock. Gloucester, dealer in horns and 
cattle. dtt, Vizard and Co. Lincoln’s-inn-square. 


CERTIFICATES.—July 24. 

J. Foster, Catherine Foster, and Eliz. Foster, Ponte- 
fract, York, shopkeepers. — Wm. Brandon, Dunstable, 
Bedford, victualler.—H. Ward, Curtain road, Shoreditch, 
apothecary.—Wm, Whitaker, Bath, victualler.—Thomas 
Clinch, Crooked-lane, Cannon-strect, boect and shoe- 
ma \cr.—Matthew Martin, Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, crocer, 
—T. Tingey, Wells, Norfolk, linen-draper,—Jos. Taylor, 
New Bond-strect, beot and shoe-maker.—W. Gibson, 
Aldgat-, mercer.—G. Butch, Swan Tavern, near Barter- 
sea-bradge, Surrey, Great ‘Tower- 
strect, porter-dealcr. — W. Southey. Kennington-lane, 
dealer.—1. G. Richmond, Rotherhithe, merchant.—J. 
Grice, jun, shad Thames. Hortsle¢down, anchor-smith.— 
G,. Shitfoer, Nicholas-lane, insurance-broker.—H. Kinch, 
jun. and J. Kinch, Fareham, Southampton, timber-mer- 
ehants.—T. Hare, Bristol, victualler.—R. Matinder, Exe. 
ter, wine and spirit merchant.—M. Naylor, Leeds, York, 
milliner.—J. Weils, late of Bridge.street. Westminster, 
frusterer.—T. Dyer, Stratford, Essex, miller.--O. Butler, 
Colchester, haberdasher.—T. Hutchins, Gracechurch- 
street, lur-merchant.—T. Johnson, Moorhouse, 
berland, wholesale !spirit-dealer.—J. C. Schraidt, late of 
Jewin sircet, Aldersgate-street, merchaat Powers, 
Polnt-street, Portsmouth, slopselier.J. Davis, Bright- 
heimstone, Sussex, carrier.—J. Hill, Gwynn’s. buildings, 
Goswell-strcet.road, coal-merchant.—J. Orton, Rearbinder- 
Jane, buicher.—J. Guild, Aldersgate street, metchant.— 
T. Walker, Wailing-street, stationer.—-W. Hoernden, 
jae of West Malling, Kent, shopkeeper. 

BANKRUPTS.—July 6. 

Bramlev, G, Francis-place, Westminster-road, /hosier. 
Att. Jones aud Co. Lord Mayor's court office, Royal 
Exchange. 

Brauman, H. Green-street. Dethnal-green, baker. “Att. 
Mitchel!, Swan-street, Minories. 

Dowling, D. Devonshire-street, Queen-square, school- 
master. Att. Chrishop, Chiid’s-piace, Temple bar. 

Grisdile, G. Ship-alley, Wellclose-square, jeweller, Alt. 
Collingwood, Water-strect, Blackfréars, 
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Smithfield, perstone of Slb. to sink the Ofal. 


Beef. Mutton, Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
1813, ate & & 
June 28/7 O17 618 4 
July 517 017 417 0/8 
12}7 O|7 0 
19/6 8{7 0|8 0|7 
<= _ Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
zJune 28/5 8 6.0|6 418 O17 4 
July 51/5 0:6 8)7 8170 
12/5 8/8 8 
19/5 817 4/6 8 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 
£.s.d. £.8.d. £. 8. 
June 28|5 15 0/2 80 501220 
July 515 120)2 20} 5120/2 50 
19 § §012 


Butts, 50 to 56lb. 25d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
_ Dressing Hides 22 perdozen — 3 

Crop Hides for cut. 23 Ditto, 50 to 70—49 

Flat Ordinary — 18d. | Seals, Large, £9. 


Tatuow,* London Average per cwt. 

= Soap, yellow, 100s.; mottled, 110s.; curd, 114s. 
< Candles, per doten, 13s. 62; moulds, 15s.0d. 
< 


June 12 9,569 quarters. Average 116s. Q4d. 
July 3 639 — — 115 10} 
June 18] 15,327 sacks. Average 109s. 2d. 
25] 16,306— -- — 109 of 
2)17,14— — — — 109 M 
16,277- — — —109 2 


Half Peck. 
2d. 3s. ld. | Is, 64d, 
l 1 6) 
3 1 64% 
| 1 1 64 


Peck Loaf. 
June 18] 6s. 
< 251) 6 


Quartern. 


* The highest price of the market. 


American pot-ash, Per cwt. 2 13 


Brandy, Coniac, Con. cal, 016 6 017 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 7 2 

Ditto unrefined 93 0 
Cochineal, garb. lond. 1:10 

Ditto, East-India...... 0 6 6 0 7 

Coffee, fine bond. t. 4.6.0 4 10 
Ditto ordinary. . 310 
Cottou Wool, Sikinam, ib. 9 ol 

« Ditto Jamaica. . 01 6 1 
S Ditto Smyrna.. 
Q __ Ditto East-India...... ool ot 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 8 O 
Elephants’ Teeth .......93 0.0. 27.6 
——Scrivellues 0 16 0 
> Flax, Riga..........ton 97 0 0 100 0 
 DittoPetersburgh .... 66 0 0 90 0 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 915 11 16 

Geneva, Holl. bond..gal. 9 12 0 0 13 
Ditto English........ 0 15°6 0 16 

% Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 0 0 8 O 
~ Hemp, Riga,....... ton 84 0 0 86 0 
SS pitto Petersburgh .... 84 0 0 . 86 0 

Indigo, Caracca......lb. O11 oll 

Ditto East-India .... 0 4 9 0 13 
ron, British bars, ..ton 13 10 0 14 10 

Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p, 22 10 0 24 0 

Ditto Norway........ 20 0 0 0 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod.30 0 0 31 0 

Ditto red.e.....-ton 28 0 29 


COALs.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
June 46s.0d. to 48s.0d. | 45s.6d. to 52s. Od. 
July 5] 00 00 00 0 0 

12} 00 0 0 00 0 0 
19 | 47 0 48 6 45 0 54 0 
*® Delivered at 13s. per chaldron advauce, 
. 
ses Gag | 
23 | ape 
June21 | 54 | 61 | 52 30,16 51 Fairs 
22 | 54| 56. 4 48 Cloudy 
23) 50/61 58! 4,16 46 Cloudy 
24| 57/60 50) 419 49 Cloudy 
25155 |65 53 920 | 52 
26 | 58 | 68 57 318 56 Fair 
27/59/70 56| 15, 50 Fair 
28 | 58 | 67 59 29,99 46 Showery 
fa9) 29 | 60 69 58 375 | 36 Showery 
30/59;66 57| 470) © Rain 
| 
= July 1 58/65 57} 574] © Rain 
57| 60 53} 480 44 Cloudy 
2 3150 55 59 30,13 | 43 Cloudy 
4) 51 | 60 52} 519 55 Clowdy 
| § | 53 | 66 57 502 | 62 Fair 
is 6 57/69 60 29,73 | 63 Fair 
| 7\ 58 ,65 160 Fair 
8 | 62) 74 60] ,64 68 Fair 
|S 9 | 61 | 75 58). ,66 ' 72 Baie 
lo | 62 | 75 60 390 67 Fair 
11 | 62] 70. 61 | 993 | 60 Fair 
12 | 62 |. ,88|.71 Fair 
13 | 62} 69 61 | ,82 62 Cloudy 
14 | 61) 64 60} ,75 Jo Rain 
62.) 62 4757) © Rain 
15 | 63 | 79, 62 ,84 66 Showery 
17 | 73,58 ,90 | 69 Fair 
18 60; 74,60, ,08 76 Fair 
61 | 72.! 59 | 372 36 Showery 
20' 60) 72 62! ,60 Fair 
0; Lead, white........ton 43 0 Oto44 O 
0 | Logwood chips...... toni! 5 0 12 0 
0 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 7 10 0 8 5 
4, Oil, Lucca, ..25 5 gal. jar 26 0 0 2 0 
0 Ditto spermaceti..ton 88 0 0 90 O 
6| Dittowbale ........ 38 42 0 
0 Ditto Florence, chest 80 0 84 O 
0, Pitch, ..cwe O16 6 0 18 
| Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4°4 0 410 
| Rice, Carolina.. 214,90 0 0 
3 Rum, Jamaica Lond val. 0 5 6 0 7 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 4 6 0.51 
3 | Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3.17 0 40 
Silk, thrown, [talian..1b. 217 © 
0. Silk, raw, Dittd.;... 
0.| Tallow, English...,cwt. g 10 0 414 
Ditto, Russia, white... -4 0 44 
Ditto———, yelfow..' 4°40, 410 
0} Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 112 0 118 
0| Tinin blocks......cwt. 613 0 618 
0 | Tobacco, Maryl...... tb. 0 0 10 0 0 
0 Ditto Virginia...... 0 O ‘O11 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 9 © 0 10 
Whale-fins (Greenl. )ton. 80 0: 84.0 
0) | ‘Wine, Red Port,/ond. 66 0 0 72 0 
6 Ditto Lisbon . 66 0 0 720 
9) DittoMadeira. . 40 0 50 0 
0 Ditto Vidonia........ 40 0 O 0 0 
0 Ditto Calcavella...... 72 0 0 0 0 
0! Ditto Sherry....butt. 0 70 0 
0 | Ditto Mountain...... 28 0 0 35 
Ditto Ciaret.. ... hogs. 45 9 65 
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